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TO 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

THE LORD VISCOMT LIFFORD 


Mt Lord, 

When your Lordship published the letter which you 
have done me the honour to address to me*" I am sui-e that you 
wished for a full, a free, and a fair discussion of the important 
subject to which it refers. There is no question of deeper intci-est 
to every Irishman than that which relates to our system of land 
tenure. I believe that question capable of adjustment by free 
and uni-cserved interchimge of thought between the parties interested 
in its settlement. Whatever, therefore, I may think of the opinions 
upon landlord right that have been put forward, I csuinot but feel 
it a matter of satisfaction that persons in tlie position of yomself, 
Lord Dutfcinn, and Lord Eosse should come fbnvai’d and boldly 
submit their views of their proprietary rights to the criticism and 
discussion of their countrymen. I gladly avail myself of the 
opportunity of discussing this question with one so w^ll entitled to 
ropi-esent our best and most improving landlords as yourself. 

If this were a question of the practical management of an estate 
I would feel myself under great disadvantages in a controversy with 
yonr Lordship. I might, perhaps, acquiesce in some of the criticisms 
which have gone so far as to assort tliat, “ upon any question con- 
nected with the land question the opinion of a resident and 
improving proprietor, like Lord Lifford," is quite conclusive against 
anything that can be said by " a Dublin Nisi Priua Advocate,’’ On 
the question with which wc ai'c now concerned I canijot so readily 
acquiesce in the argument which makes the landowner an absolute 
judge in his own cause. I am neither a landowner nor a tenant 
fanner. I may, perhaps, so far claim exemption from the prejudices 
of either class, I do not, therefore, admit that I anj disqualified 
from forming an opinion on the relations between them — ^neither 
can I admit that my profession unfits me for doing so, although 
it docs require me to know something of the laws which regulate 
these relations ; not even were I also to concede that in my own 

* A Plea for Iriik Landlords, A Letter to Jsuao Butt, Esq., Q.O, By Lord Liflbrd. 
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case I may have the adclitional disadvantage of having devoted some 
little industry to the obscure subject of Ireland’s history, and of 
having given some attention to questions connected with economic 
science. 

Indeed, ray Lord, I am disposed to think that very often in 
courts of justice, especially in “ Nisi Prius ’’ trials, there js a great 
opportunity for learning something of what is really passing in the 
every-day life of all classes in tlie country. This is peculiarly the 
case in the political and social disputes which so frequently give 
rise to litigation before our Irish tribunals. Within the last 
two years i have taken part in inquhing, in courts of justice, into 
the management, not of one Lish estate, but of many. I have 
fought the battle on one side or the other, not of one but of many 
evictions; I have heard more than one evicted tenant depose to 
his mvn wi'ongs ; and more than one landlord, or agent, give his 
evidence to justify the act. It sometimes happens that the state 
and condition of the country becomes an clement in determining 
the rights of litigants. The disclosures which arc thus incidentally 
made upon these subjects often afford information of the highest 
value.* Improperly used it may, of course, lead astray. Like all other 

* In the Sammer of 1865 a case -was disposed of before the House of Lords on an 
appeal from the Irish Court of Chanoery which involved, simply, the question, whothor 
the representative of a deceased trustee should he ohargeo_ with rents, on a county 
Cork estate, which, it was alleged, the trustee had lost by his n^ligenoe in the years 
immediately preceding, and following 1820. The litigation had been pending many 
years; it was finally disposed of by the Supreme Tribunal in 1865. 

It was from the printed eridenoc in that case that I first realized to myself the 
enormous change in the oiroumstances of all Irish landed property which resulted from 
the oessation. of war prioes, and the resumption of cash payments. That evidence con- 
sisted lordly of contemporary dooumenta, and correspondence dealing with the oiroum- 
stonces of a Cork property about the period of the change. 

I believe that if the parties in that case would consent to the publioation of that 
ewdence it would throw more light on the causes whioh led to the insurroctionary 
movements which disturbed the South of Ireland in 1822 thou is supplied by any 
one publication to which my memory can refer. 

I venture also to think, that in the report of the case of Olarke a. Enoz, tried at the 
G?ullamore Spring Assizes in. March, 1866, an enquirer will gain more infbrmation as 
to the mode and actii^ of the working of the arbitrary power of ovlotion than he will 
in many pages of statiatios however carefully and acourately prepared. 

A. writer in the Saturday Jleview complacently says, of the result of Lord Duficrin's 
statSstios' — f'Thia foot removes a disagreeable pioture firom the mind’s eye; we need no 
longer dwell upon the smoking mins of some Irish Auburn, from whioh the extirpated 
peasants are picking Ihmr melancholy way, in rags and destitution, with many a 
melancholy look behind,"— Saturiiay Semew, Tanuaty 16th, ISei. 

These sentonoes almost seem penned to meet the ease of the eviotions proved at that 
trial. ^ I will presently have something to say of Lord Eufferin; but in spite of all his 
statistics, it is afiiot proved in a court of justice, that, in iTanuaiy, 1865, an “Irish 
Anbnm" wtm levelled by a landlord to the giound. The “smoking ruins" are wanting, 
Hie rags were absent, because the tenantry driven out were industrious — up to that 
eviotion even comfortable; but thirteen houses wers levelled, if they were not burned — 
a large force of military and polios attended; and under their protection, os the sheriff 
turned out the inmates of eaoh house, the landlord’s servants proceeded to unroof each 
boose, and pull down a portion of the walis, while the furniture of the tenants was 
finag out upon the road, 

I beard these things proved by the tenant, and admitted by the landlord ; and the 
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information it requires some care and some intelligence to estimate 
its geneinl effect. But I am sure that we will often find in the 
proceedings of courts of justice revelations of the minute details of 
social life, while we would look for It elsewhere in vain. Doubtless, 
it may often be of little things. But little tMngs, in the aggregate, 
make up the whole of a people’s life. 

If it be seriously said, that no one but a landlord or a tenant 
farmer can take part in this discussion, I answer the objection, 
exactly as it was answered more than a century ago by Bishop 
Berkeley in his own case, by asking, in his words; — 

“ Whethen' an indij^erent person leho looks into all hands may not 
be a heiter judge of the game than one who sees only his own 9 " 


Perhaps there is no one to whom the expression — that “he looks 
into all hands" — may be more appropriately applied than to an 
advocate, whose professional duty may call him one day- to ui)hoM 
the extreme legal rights of property, and the next day to defend 
the privileges of the tenant against the encroachment of those rights. 
Perhaps, too, it may be thought that a disinterested man may 
have learned something of “ afl hands,” if his inclinations and his 
position have given him the opportunity of unreserved intercourse 
with Irishmen of all classes and all creeds. 

Without fiirther preface, I come, at once, to the issue, which is 
raised in your Lordship’s letter. 

The question between us stands thus: — In a tract which I pub- 
lished a few months ago, I ventured to suggest a settlement of the 
Irish Land Question.* I proposed that the tenure of every Irish 
occupier chould be converted into a certain term of 63 years, at a 
rent to be fixed at the fair letting value of the land, and with 
covenants which would be effectual to secure all the just rights of 
the landlord. 

teiiDJit -who proved them waa able to prodace bis receipts for evere gale of rent for tba 
last twenty years, punctually paid within a few months oiler it fell une. He was ohie 
to t^ of substantial improvemente efifected on hie farm. He was a well dressed, 
respectable, and intelligent man. His manly nature gave way as he said that which 
every one in court knew well, that the eviction left him no aUernative hut beggary or 
emigration. 

lliCBe tenants were evicted solely heoauBe the parchaser who bought the landlord’s 
interest insisted on "a clearance,” believing that ho could more advantageously 
dispose of his purchase if Uie estate were “ cleared” of human habitations and human 
beings.— Eeport of ihc Trial of darhe a. Enox, at Tullamore Sjfring Anises, 180S, — 
James Dn^, Dublin. 

If the writer in the Saturday Eeview will read the details which were proved, with- 
out controversy, at that trial, the “ disagreeable picture” of ” the ruins of an Irish 
Auburn” will never he “removed from his mind's eyo." 

These are instances of the lessons which even “ an advocate” may learn in the dis- 
charge of the dnties of hie profesnon. 

* land Tenure in Ireland ; A Tha for the Celtic Mace. Eslconer, Saokville-street, 
Dublin. Page 40. Third Edition. 
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That proposal you describe as “ coinmunlstio,” as 

“ Intended, or at least adapted, for the purpose of depriving the 
Pi’otostaiit proprietors ol all influence over tlio people — all management 
of their own estatoa,” and of “ all advantage of the increasing value of 
property arising from the develo]>ment of the latent power of the land, 
in which the proprietor surely should he at least a partner with the 
tenant.” 

And in contrasting the proposal I have made with a suggestion 
thrown out by Mr Bright, you say tMt — 

“ Irish contempt of law, and of the rights of property, are paramount 
in the proposal of the Irish lawyer, while the principle of fair dealing, 
and the respect of mutual rights, inherent to every Englishman, supersede 
the rancour of the Saxon man of business. Consequently, Mr. Brighl’s 
scheme is comparatively moderate, and is scouted hy a 1 )ubliu audience. 
Mr. Butt’s proposals are subversive of the rights of property, aud no 
doubt are highly popular.” 

Before I proceed to examine how far my proposal is deserving of 
this condemnation, let me invite attention to one oxin-ession which 
I road tvith r^ret in any letter bearing your Lordship’s name. 
The phrase, “ Irish contempt of law,” implies that this contempt is 
pecidiarly the characteristic of the Irish people. No iin 2 )utation 
could be more unjust. There docs not exist upon earth a 
people whose instinct more quickly or more tridy recognizes the 
great princiifles of natural equity, which arc, or ought to bo, the 
foundation of all laAV. Edmund Spencer was not their friend — yet 
he has left on record the testimony that “ no people under tlie sun 
better loveth impartial justice.” If laws arc bad it may happen that, 
exactly as they rcsj>ect or love that justice, they may des^nse or oven 
hate the law. Once reconcile the law with justice, and there is no 
people tliat will more quickly appreciate or more readily obey it. 

Expressions like that upon which I venture to comment are often 
used but to give point to a sentence. They are not the less 
eagerly seized on by those who hold everything connected with our 
country in contempt. They minister to the insolent prejudice 
which looks doAvn upon your Loi-dship as au Irish landlord just os 
much as it docs u^jon me as au “ Irish lawyer,” or upon one of your 
tenants as an Irish peasant. 

Passing from this, I meet at once the statements contained in 
the sentences I have quoted. I deny that the proposal I have made 
exhibits any “ contempt of law, or of the rights of property." 

On the contrary, it scrupulously respects those rights. 

I deny that I have proposed anything inconsistent with friir 
dealing, or shown any want of respect for mutual rights. 

On the contrary , 1 propose to enforce fair dealing in matters in 
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■which the present law enables every landlord to do ^vrong, and I 
propose to make it possible for the Irish tenant to feel “ respect 
For mutual rights" by the indispensable preliminary of securing to 
him some rights of his own. 

And lastly, I deny that it is either intended or adapted to deprive 
the Protestant proprietors of all influence over the people. 

On the contrary, it is intended and adapted to strengthen, or 
rather create, their legitimate influence, by removing the bitter 
sources of heart-burning, hatred, and discontent. 

I admit that it is intended — it is a total failure if it be not adapted 
— ^to deprive a proprietiu’y whom yom' Lordship correctly designates 
as Pi'otestant, of a power of dominion and coercion. It is intended 
to deprive the landlord, whether Protestant or Catholic, of that 
dominion over his tenant which the odious power of ai’bitrary 
eviction enables liim to enforce. 

I suspect very much that this subject of “ influence” or personal 
dominion over the people, lies at the very root of the question we 
are discussing, and that resistance to tenant right is far oftener a 
struggle to maintain a system of vassalage than an effort to preserve 
any right of pi'opert^ in land. 

Your Lordship ■»vill he good enough to remember that I did not 
content myself with genei'al suggestions. I drew up, and embodied 
in the form of a suggested legislative enactment, the provisions by 
which my proposal might bo practically carried out.* These pro- 
visions were — 

Ist. That eve^ occupier of an agricultural tenement in Ireland 
should hold for a teiin of 63 years. 

2nd. That he should pay a rent not exceeding the fair letting 
value of the limd. 

3rd. That his landlord should have the most summary power of 
eviction if the tenant failed in paying his rent. 

4th. That the tenant should be bound properly to cultivate his 
farm. 

5th. I gave to the landlord the absolute right of prohibiting 
subdivision. 

6 th. I reserved to the landlord all royalties and manorial rights, 
even the objectionable one of entering on the lands in 
pursuit of game. 

7th. And lastly, T conferred on the landlord the power of vary- 
ing the rent when any accidental {arenmstanoea increased 
the value of the land. 

I proposed to compel, by law, every landlord to adopt these rules 
of letting as binding him in the management of his estate. 

* Pitity of Tenure j Eeade cf a SugyesttA Legislative BnoMment; vMh LntrodhtcHon 
and Notes. JFaleousr, SockriUs-iitreet, l>abliQ. 
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And lastly, I proposed that all these provisions should be merely 
temporary— continuing in force for a period long enough to admit 
of the creation of an independent class of tenantry, and tiicn leaving 
all future dealing in land unfettered by any legislative control. 

In answer to the ohai-ge of being revolutionary, let me say, 
first : that I do not propose by my plan to destroy the class of 
estated gentlemen, and substitute for them a peasant proprietary. 
This is the object of the plan which your Lordship eulogizes in 
contrast with mine. I leave the “ Protestant” proprietors in posses- 
sion of their position and their estates. My iilan, if carried out, 
would not rliminish by a single unit the number of existing pro- 
prietors. Whatever be the merits of the system of peasant pro- 
prietors, the destruction of the present class of landed gentry, either 
m England or in Ireland, would be a revolution in our social and 
political system. 

Secondly, I pray you to observe that I propose to enforce a 
system of management which surely is not unknown on Irish estates. 
A lease for 63 years is not a thing utterly novel or unheard of. 
We know of landlords having tenants holding by such leases, who 
are very far from regarding themselves as entirely deprived of all 
poAver or influence over their estates. Such leases were common 
in days when Iri^ landlords had fiir more influence than they have 
now. In settlements most strictly entailing property the poAver to 
make these or similar leases is constantly reserved. It never occurred 
to any conveyancer that, in reserving to the first OAvnor tlie power 
of leasing the property at a fair rent, ho was enabling that OAvner 
to deprive all who were to follow him of all right of property over 
the estate. 

It may he right or wrong to make such leases for every landlord 
by legislative enactment: but, most certainly, if Ave do so we Avould 
be very far from depriving him of all control over his estate. 

We would place the landlord, in fact, in the position of one 
whose father exercised this very poAver under a marriage settle- 
ment, and whose estate is therefore held by tenants holding by long 
leases at a moderate rent. We have a knoAvn and not unusual 
condition of proprietorship, which wo can compare with the pj’esent 
position of a proprietor who has let his estate to tenants holding 
from year to year, and we can see, by the comparison, of whatpoAvers 
the latter would be deprived, by such a measure as I propose. 
Only of the powers of exacting an exorbitant rent, of seizing on 
his tenant’s iimrovements, and of eAUCting that tenant whenever 
he pieced! Wo may, indeed, sum up aU in one — ^Ave Avould take 
from him the poAver of arbitrary eviction ! 

The mrcnmstances of Ireland are such, that this power of arbitrary 
eviction ^in the hands of the landlord gives him, over his tenant, 
a dominion, compared with which the heaviest yoke of feudal vas- 
salage was light. To evict a tenant in Ireland is, in nine instances 
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out of ten, to reduce Hm to beggary — ^it is to deprive him of the 
means of living — to send him to the workhouse — or to drive him 
from his native land. The fimn he holds is the only mode in which 
he can exercise his industry or work for his own or his 
children’s bread. The man who can deprive him of this at his will 
and pleasure is and must be his master by a law more absolute and 
exacting than that which gives the slave owner the masteiy over 
his slave. If there wei'e a man whose capricious order could shut 
me out from the exercise of my profession without giving any 
reason or being called to any account, that man would be my master. 
The power of eviction over the Irish tenant is far more coei’cive. 
Shut out from the exercise of his profession, the tiUing of the soil, 
the tenant whom his landlord drives out has nothing else to which 
he can turn. Emigration, beggary, or the poorhousa, constitute 
the whole choice of the future to which he is to look. It is by no 
means unusual for him to make acquaintance with the bitterness of 
all three. 

I may venture to ask your liordship whether I have exaggerated 
the effect of the power of eviction? This is a point upon which the 
personal testimony of a resident proprietor might give us informa- 
tion upon a subject upon which he has a peculiar right to be heard. 
The statistics of emigration and eviction are just as open to me as 
to Lord Dufferin. K either he nor your Lordship have the slightest 
advantage over me in tracing or in estimating the effects of past mis- 
government and oppression. But if your Lordship were to assure 
me that I am quite mistakeu in my judgment of the effect of an 
eviction — ^that it was something whicli tlio tenant regai’ded with no 
terror, and which left him just as happy and comfortable as bcfoi-e — 
if you were to teU me, according to the views of those who hold 
the doctrine of “ commercial ownei'sliip,” that whenever a landlord 
turned out a tenant, the evicted tenant would find two or three 
other landlords eagerly running after him, and offering “ their wares 
for sale” in the shape of well furnished farms to let — ^if you were to 
bear your testimony that tenants in Donegal could change their 
farms with as little inconvenience as a visitor to Dublin could 
migrate from one hotel or one lodging to another; then, indeed, I 
would say, that the testimony of a resident proprietor upon matters 
within his own peculiar knowledge had thrown a wholly new light 
upon the question, and I for one, upon such testimony, would 
re-examine — if that testimony were confirmed, I would modify, aU 
the opinions I have formed. 

We know tliat no resident proprietor ever will give such testi- 
mony as tliis. In the case of the great majority of Irish tenants, 
the man who holds over them the power of eviction holds their 
very life and existence in his hands. It is absurd to speak of com- 
mercial dealing, of mutual rights, of the laws of political economy, 
between men who stakud to each other in such a relation as tins. 
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It is a relation of pure serfdom wtlionl any of the mitigations with 
which old feudalism tempered the condition of the serf. 

Upon this yital point of the question no Irish landlord who has 
written upon the land question has touched. AVhat is the true 
position of the Irish tenant who holds his farm subject to be tunicd 
out at the will and pleasure of hia landlord ? Is that power of 
eviction a mere abstract right, really exercising no influence, because 
neither landlords or tenants ever think of its being enforced ? or is it 
a terror constantly hanging over the occupier — ever present, at least 
in possibility, to his mind, paralysing his exertions, and reducing 
him to complete dependence upon the absolute master of his fortune 
and hia lile? This is the great question of fact that lies at the very 
foundation of all discussion on land tenure, and upon this question 
every landlord advocate has been siltmt. 

Is it not too notorious to be denied — i.s it not tacitly conceded 
and admitted, that the condition of the Irish tenant is now one of 
complete dependence upon hia landlord? It is more than admitted 
by your LordsJiijj. You justify it — ^and you compbiiii of my proposal 
as intended to destroy the influence of the Protestant proi>rictors 
by depriving them of this personal dominion. 

If the lights of property liave been so exercised — if they arc so 
exercised as to bring about between landlord and tenant tins state 
of slavery and dominion — then we must ask of ourselves — is Ireland 
in such a state that the landed proprietor should i)oasess this 
control and dominion over the people? and then it is that it becomes 
necessai'y to take into our account all the causes of antagonism 
wliioh are still living and active principles in our social condition. 
No one can understand the Irish, land question who will not trace 
the effects of our post history upon the present position of tlio 
landed proprietors of the country. It was, therefore, my Lord, 
that I ventured on that historical review, of which I do not under- 
stand yoiir Lordship to dispute the substantial truth. I demon- 
strated, I am bold, to say, in that review — ^I demonstrated, that to 
placo in the hands of the landed proprietors of Ireland a personal 
dominion over the population is nothing more or loss than to 
enforce against the people the most odious and extreme rights of 
conquest — “ to keep," if’ I may repeat the expression, “ the sword of 
Oliver Cromwell suspended over every peasant’s door.” That 
argument is certainly not answered until some better reply is given 
to it than to say, with Lord Dufferin, that I “ antedate the respon- 
sibililics of the landloi-ds.” I say tliat no intelligent man can cai'efully 
read the history of Irish confiscations — can trace the oflbet of these 
confiscations upon aU our social relations, and realize to his own 
mind tlie light in which proprietary rights are regarded by the i-nnan 
of the people, and by the landlords, without coming to the conclu- 
sion that it is little short of insanity to expect peace or contentment 
in Ireland so long as the ocoupiCTs are kept in a position of serfdom 
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to the owners of the soil. I repeat now that which I have already 
written, all references to pa-st history ai’c utterly valueless upon this 
question, unless as they throw light upon our present condition. 
But no man can understand that condition unless he has studied 
and takeu into account the causes and the influences which have 
produced it. 

The fact that the great mass of the people arc serfs to proprietors 
whom they regard as aliens “in blood, in religion, and in race,” 
lies at the very root of all the miseries of Ireland. It is necessary 
to alter our system of land tenure, because that system has created 
and Is perpetuating that serfdom. 

You have not, I venture to say, done justice to this argument, 
expanded as it is, in the Plea for the Celtic Race, when you 
represent me as attributing the necessity of such a change either 
to emigration or Feuianism. I distinctly disclaimed any such 
opinion. I regarded both emigration and Fenianism as ju’oofs 
of the discontent of the Irish nation with our present land laws. 
I expressly said that they both “ only revealed to us the importance 
which always belonged to the subject.’"'' Emigration has actually 
relieved the misery which our land laws have occasioned. Fenianism 
has only manifested the power and depth of feelings which have 
always existed in the hearts of the people. The necessity for a 
change in our land laws lies in the circumstances which prevail in 
Ireland, and which surround Irish proprietary right. That necessity 
would be still greater if there were no emigration. The discontent 
of the people existed long before Fenianism was heard of. It 
preyed like a canker upon the prosperity of our country. It found 
its expression in all the secret societies, the real object of which 
was to control the arbitrary power of landlords by punishing their 
real or supposed tyranny by the penalties inflicted by agmrian 
crime. 

Neither, my Loi'd, is it correct to say, that while I “ stated 
broadly the sympathy of the whole population with those who 
would down ivith landlordism,” I “ omitted to state that there is 
equal sympathy with those who -would down with the British 
Crown.” Unhappily, my Lord, the latter assertion is true. But it 
is true just because the people identify British power with “ land- 
lordism ” — I adopt the expression — which British power forces on 
the country. I certainly never meant to conceal the fact that the 
Irish people are disaffected to the British Crown. On the contraiy, 
I used the existence of that disaffection as the strongest argument 
for the wisdom of conciliating their attachment by some measure 
that would protect them in the riglit to live upon their native soil. 

In ray view, the argument for the necessity of jiroteotion to the 
Irish tenant may be condensed into two or throe short propositions. 

First. — The operation of our present system of land tenure acting 
* Lcmd Teuitre in Inland. Page 8, Xbixd Edition. 
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on the peculiar circumstances of Ireland is to reduce the great mass 
of the Irish tenantry to a condition of dependence upon the land- 
lord so complete as to be justly described as a state of serfdom. 

Second. — The circumstances and condition of Ireland, of its 
landed proprietors and of its people, ai-e such as to make this con- 
dition of serfdom in a large proportion of the people, one disastrous 
to the peace, the prosperity, and the improvement of the country. 

Third. — There is no rational prospect of renied3dng this stale of 
things except by some legislative interference for the protection of 
tlie tenant. 

I win not now repeat the ai'guments by which I endeavoured to 
illustrate and support these propositions, or propositions to the same 
effect. I am sure that there is not any one who really knows the 
state of Ireland who will deny the firat; no one who has intelligently 
studied the past and pi’osent history of the country will, I appre- 
hend, entertain much doubt ns to the other two. 

Let me however observe that tho argument against the present 
condition of things assumes a double form. It rests partly on 
political and social consideralions, partly on economic grounds. 

To the first I have already adverted. I believe that, considering 
the past history and present circumstances of Ireland, wo must 
come to the conolusiou that it is fatal to the peace and contentment 
of the country to permit the landed proprietors to excroiso a per- 
sonal dominion over the occupiers of tho soil. 

But I further believe that even were it abstractedly desirable 
that such dominion should exist, the process by which it is attained 
is one which is fatal to the improvement and most injurious to the 
wealth of the country. 

That process is by retaining in the hands of tho landlord the 
power of evicting the tenant whenever he pleases. The existence 
of this power involves insecurity of tenure on the part of the tenant. 
Insecurity of tenure makes improvement by^ the tenant hopeless. 
He never wiU expend his money or his toil upon improving his 
fam unless ho has an assurance that he will enjoy tlie benefit of 
these imiirovements. 

This is peculiarly mischievous in a country in which landlords 
do not let their farms in an improved state, but leave it to their 
tenants to supply even those permanent appliances wliich are 
absolutely necessary for the cultivation of the farm. 

To complete the picture of the dependence of the Irish occupier 
we must regard him as placed, as not unfrequcntly happens, upon 
a farm upon which he has either partly or entirely to erect a dwel- 
ling-house — to construct some miserable sheds that cannot deserve 
the name of offices — ^it may be in addition to this to malce some 
roadway to his house and erect or improve a fence to separate him 
from the h^h road or his neighbom% and to do all this almost as 
the condition of his living — ^without a tenure of the land wHoh 
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gives Mm the slightest security that the first rime he ofiends his 
landloiri he will not be turned out, or that ho will not be compelled, 
as soon as Ms landlord tMnks ho is able to do it, to pay an increased 
rent. 

The mlitioal land social, and the economic evils react traon each 
other. But speaking solely of the economic ai'gument, I venture 
to say that there is not a maxim to be found, or a doctrine laid 
down in the writings of any political economist from Adam 
Smith to the present day which implies that such a state of things 
is not most injurious in its efihets upon the national 'wealth of the 
country. All the established principles of the science lead necessarily 
to the conclusion that it is so. 

If these tMngs be so, we must then consider what are the effects 
of an arbitrary power of eviction in the hands of the Irish land- 
lords — estimating these effects not by any abstract theories, but by 
the actual circumstances of the country ? 

They are these : — 

The existence of tliis power reduces the Irish occupiers to a state 
of serfdom, placing them under the dominion of proprietors, between 
whom and the mass of the peojrle there exists no sympathy of feeling. 

The exercise of this dominion by such proprietors over such a 
population is the fruitful source of quai-rels, ill feeling, and 
discontent. 

This power of arbitrary eviction further places the tenant in such 
a position of insecurity as to take away from him all motive for the 
improvement of his farm. 

The farms in Ireland are generally let in such a state that all 
improvement must be effected by the industry of the tenant. 

The want of security that he -will enjoy the fruits of Ms industry 
is calculated to take aAvay from the occupier every incentive to 
prudence and to thrift — to deprive him of the opportunity of exercis- 
ing the habit of devoting his energies to the production of remote 
results Instead of present enjoyment — ^a habit which one of the 
most sagadous of political economists lias well described as one of 
the great instruments in the creation of national wealth.* These are 

* The common, lengaoge of political economy dcBcribea the three inatnunentB of 
prodnetion as land, capital, and labour. For capital Mr. Senior proposed to sub- 
stitute the word “abstinence," using it as denoting that exetoiee of will and power 
by which each person peifonns the operation of devoting his command over resources 
to the purpose of remote results instead of immediate eiuoyment. 

Any one who baa really oonsidered all the fallacies and the confusion whioh have 
followed from propositions supposed to state truths or arguments of political economy, • 
W the nse of this most uncertain and deceitful word " capital," must feel that in 
this proposal Mr. Senior does a servioe to the cause of science which has never been 
sufficiently appreciated or perhaps understood. 

1 have read a very philosophic argument, in ivhioh it is said "There are three great 
instruments of the production of wealth — land, labour, and capital. Ireland has hut 
two. The importation of English capittd is therefore ffie only remedy for her present 
state.” 

I venture to say that the writer of this argument could not asrign to tho -word 
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on tho peculiar circumstances of Ireland is to reduce the great mass 
of the Irish tenantry to a condition of dependence upon the land- 
lord !rO complete as to be justly described as a state of serfdom. 

Second. — The circumstances and condition of Ireland, of its 
landed proimctors and of its people, are such as to make this con- 
dition of serfdom in a large proportion of the people, one disastrous 
to the peace, the prosperity, aud the improvement of the country. 

Tliird. — There is no rational prospect of remedying this state of 
thing.s except by some legislative interference for the protection of 
the tenant. 

I will not now repeat the arguments by which I endeavoured to 
illustrate and support these propositions, or propositions to the same 
effect. I am sure that there is not any one who really knows the 
state of Ireland who Avill deny the first; no one who has intelligently 
studied the past and present history of the country will, I appre- 
hend, entertain much doubt as to the other two. 

Lot me however observe that the argument against the present 
condition of things assumes a double form. It rests partly on 
political and social considerafions, par’tly on economic gi’Oimds. 

To the first I have already adverted. 1 believe that, considering 
the past histoiy and present ch’cumstances of Ireland, we must 
come to the concluaion that it is fatal to the peace and contentment 
of the country to permit the landed proprietors to exercise a per- 
sonal dominion over the occupiers of the soil. 

But I further believe that even were it ahstractedly desirable 
that such dominion should exist, the process by which it is attained 
is one which is fatid to the improvement and most injurious to the 
wealth of the country. 

That process is by retaining in the hands of the landlord the 
power of evicting the tenant whenever he pleases. The existence 
of this power involves insecurity of tenure on the part of the tenant. 
Insecurity of tenure makes improvement by the tenant hopeless, 
lie never will expend his money or his toil upon improving his 
farm unless he has an assurance that he will enjoy the benefit of 
these improvements. 

This is peculiarly mischievous in a country in which landlords 
do not let their farms in an improved state, but leave it to their 
tenants to supply even those permanent appliances which are 
alisolutely necessary for the cultivation of the farm. 

To complete the pictm'e of the dependence of the Irish occupier 
we must regard him as placed, as not unfroquently happens, upon 
a farm upon whicli ho has either partly or entirely to erect a dwel- 
ling-house — to construct some miserable sheds that cannot deserve 
the name of offices — it may he in addition to this to make some 
roadway to his house and erect or improve a fence to separate him 
from the high road or his ncaghbour, and to do all this almost as 
tlie condition of his living — ^without a tenure of the Igud which 
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gives him the slightest security that the first time he offends his 
landlord he vnll not be turned out, or that he will not be compelled, 
as soon us his landlord tliinks he is able to do it, to pay an increased 
rent. 

The political |aad social, and the economic evils react upon each 
other. Eut speaking solely of the economic aigimjent, I venture 
to say that there is not a maxim to be found, or a doctrine laid 
down in the ■writings of any political economist from Adam 
Smith to the present day whicli implies that such a state of things 
is not most injurious in its effects upon the national wealth of the 
country. All the established pxdnciples of the science lead necessarily 
to the conclusion that it is so. 


If these tilings he so, we must then consider what are the effects 
of an arbitrary power of eviction in the hands of the Irish land- 
lords — estimating these effects not by any abetmefc theories, but by 
the actual circumstances of the country ? 

They are these : — 

The existence of this power reduces the Irish occupiers to a state 
of serfdom, placing them under the dondnion of proprietors, between 
whom and the mass of the people there exists no sympathy of feeling. 

The exei’cise of this dominion by such proprietors over such a 
population is the fruitful source of quarrels, ill feeling, and 
discontent. 


This power of arbitrary eviction further places the tenant in such 
a position of insecurity as to talie away from him all motive for the 
improveiuent of his farm. 

The farms in Ireland are generally let in such a state that all 
improvement must be effected by the industry of the tenant. 

The want of security that he will enjoy the fruits of his industry 
is calculated to take aivay from the occupier every incentive to 
prudence and to thrift — to deprive him of the opportunity of exercis- 
ing the habit of devoting his enor^es to the production of remote 
results instead of present enjoyment — a habit which one of the 
most sagacious of political economists has well described as one of 
the great instruments in the creation of national wealth.* These are 


■* The common langaage of political economy desciibes the three in^tnimente of 
production as land, capital, and labour. For capital 3tlr. Senior proposed to sub- 
stitute the word “abstinence,” using it as denoting that exercise of wul and power 
by whicli each person performs the operation of devoting his command uver xesciiiices 
to the purpose of remote results instead of immediate enjoyment. 

Any one who has really considered all the fallacies and the confusion which, have 
followed from propositions supposed to state truths or arguments of political economy, 
by the use of this most uncertain and deceitful word “ oapital,” must feel that in 
this proposal hir. Senior does a sen-ioe to the cause of soionca which has never been 
sufdeiently appreciated or perhaps understood. 

1 have read a very philosophic argument, in which it is said “There are three great 
instruments of the production of wealth — ^land, labour, and capital. Ireland has bat 
two. The importation of English capital is therefore the only remedy for her present 
state.” 

I venture to say that the writer of tins argument conld not assign to the word 
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evils which follow from the very existence of the power. In its 
2 >ractical exercise it crcnlca more. 

It has enabled— it is constantly enabling — wicked or tyrannical, 
or even cai-closs laiullords, by driving out the i)ooplc from their 
homes, to cause an amount of human misery and. suffering — ^1,hc 
extent of which in all its consequences it is not easy to estimate. 

And it is every day enabling soitlid. or unprinoiidcd landlords 
to seize on the jwoporty whi(ih tlic indusi ry of his tenant lam created — 
to do HO, always in violation of natural justice, sometimes under 
circumstances of treachery and fraud. 

If this be a correct representation of the state of things which 
actually exists, Is it too inueh to say that our Hystem of laud tenure 
is largely resiionsildc for the disjiflcotion of the pcoidc? for the 
hostility between classes ? for the noglce/tcd state ot our resources ? 
for our national misery, poverty, ami discontent? 

To adduce all the instances by which these things can he proved 
would be to fill many volumes. It woidd need to plu)t()gra 2 »h every 
Irish i)OiiHant’s home. In the tract on land tenure 1 have cited some 
few instances chiefly because they were within my own juTsonal 
knowledge. Even from that source 1 could add to them many more. 
To one who, like yonr liOrdshq), is a resident in the county of 
Donegal, withiii a morning’s drive of the roiminlio solitudes of Gleu- 
veagh, I want no instance to in’ovo that under our law a landlord 
has, and soinetimos at least exorcises, the power of oxterminatiug at 
his own will and pleasure, a whole comiunnity — of levelling a 
whole hamlet, and leaving a whole country side desolate of all 
Iniman inhabitants except his game-kcoi)er8 and the atlciKlant.s on 
his sheep. Try and sum up in your own mind the misci’Ies which 
that one olcaranoc caused — liraig before you the naked uml stiivving 
children that shivered as, in the depths of wiiU(*r, they were tiivnecl 
out ii])on tho road — the homes that were desolated — tlio agonies 
tliat wrung the hearts of those simple luounlaineers as they saw 
tho roof-tree of the dwelling of their fathers tmuhlod down! 1 
forbear to pursue the picture or to follow the miserable grou])s of 
human beings who wandered out homeless and ho 2 >oless Irom that 


“ capital ” any clear or distinct mcaninfi', so ns to give to lus ^iropcsition any accuracy 
of stotemont, such as to malco it a fit subjoct for really sciontinc diHcnhsion. 

Its fallacy is exposed at once if wo adopt Mr. bcnior’s pliroHcology — J reland has 
abundance of land, or ratlier, to nss Mr. Senior’s words, “ natural agents" in tho mi- 
developed fertility of her soil, and slio has abundanuo of tho second instruinont of 
production in tliu labour of her hardy pojiulaUon. The third insimmunt of prodneiiun 
is an appropriation of tho rosonroes at our oommand to periimnent or reraoto resultH. 
This inMtnwnenb of production is in tho bands of ovoiy furnior who devotes, or is 
willing to devote, hi« iudubtry to draining a piece of wet land upon his farm. Jt is 

luore than " capital ’’—it is tiio oreation of oaintal. Like all onr smirous of wealth' 

like our land and our labour, it coniinuos unproduotivc because our systum of land 
tenure will not permit the staple industry of tho country to ho exoroisod with any 
assurance that "remote results" will be enjoyed by the man whose industry cicates 
them. 
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once happy glen. Ering these things to yonr mind ! multiply these 
miseries by all the evictions of the last twenty years! and then 
with your land and generous heart defend our present system of 
land tenure if you can I 

Believe me, my Lord, that if ever there be written a history of 
the Irish evictions of the last twenty years — and that history will be 
written if men will insist on upholding the power which caused 
them — ^thcre will be disclosed to the indignation of mankind scenes 
of human misery and of the cruelty of man to his fellow, i^^hioh will 
kindle up feelings in the excitement of which even proprietors like 
your Lordship must shave the hatred which will bo visited on all 
prmn-ictary rights. 

I knoAV — I feel how unjust tliis would be; and it was exactly be- 
cause I know and felt how unjust it would be, that in the tract on 
land tenure I abstained, as far as possible, from writing one lino 
which was calculated to excite popular feeling against Irish pro- 
prietors as a class. I almost weakened my argument to avoid this. 
If I had not so tempered and mensurod my language I might have 
won from the passionate and the unthitiking that popularity which 
your Lordship supposes I have gained. I wrote not to excite or 
exasperate popular feeling, but to win over the j udginent of rational 
and moderate men. 

It was enough for me then — it is enough for mo now — to say, 
that the power of arbitrary eviction has boon exeroisod, and is 
exercised under circumstances of cruelty or injustice, fre(|uontly 
enough to make that power the source of misery and discontent; 
frequently enough to make every Irish tenant feel and know that 
ho has n(i reliable security tliat it -will not, one day or other, bo 
employed against himself. 

If this be the condition of the relations connected with our land 
tenure, the next question is — Is that condition to be pebua- 
NENT? When this question is answered I will ask again — has 
anjy man ever pointed out, can any man point out, a hope of its 
being altered in the present course of things, iinlcos !iy a process 
which numbers as one of its essential conditions the extermination 
of the greater portion of the present occupiers of tho soil!* 

I am not bringing a chiu'gc against any man — I am calmly 
oxaminlng, as a matter of fact, tho prospects of improvement which 
arc hold out to us. So far as I have read tho publications Avhich 
])rescnt to us these prospects, they, one and all, contenijplate a lai*ge 
additional emigration of the people. This is tlio question between 
those who oppose Icgislaliou by ]>ro8euting to us such prospects, 
and those who ai'guc that by legislation wo may find the means of 
keeping the people at homo. The question, no doubt, is a large 
one — ^it involves many tliat come home to tho heart and the consoicnoo 
of every man. Torcinost among them is one of justice. Is our 
duty fulfilled to the people that have been reared upon our soil 
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when we drive them from their native land ? The law of England 
claims these people wherever they go as the subjects of the 
Queen. It would visit Avith the penalties of treason any one of 
them who engaged in the service of the country that protects 
bim if that country were at war with England. Are we, the 
educated classes of this country, prepared to toll the Irish people 
that Ireland is no place for them to live in? Arc you, the 
landlords of Ireland, ready to make to the people this avowal? Is 
the English Government ready to venture on this declaration, one 
without precedent in the history ofgovoriuncnts ? Another question 
still remains — ^is it to bo expected that the Irish people, “ tlio 
Cdtio race,” ’* will tamely submit to a law which dooms them to 
extermination from their native loud ? Will impartial history 
hereafter say that they ought? 

I do not believe that the propostd will he seriously mainlaincd 
that wo ai‘0 to wait for the pvosj>erity of Ireland until the Irisli 
nation is driven out. I may, at least, iircsume that men like 
your Lordship — men of kind heart and liberal views — will desire to 
see the rights of property rcoondled with the right ol’ the pcojde 
to live in their native laTul. 

Then, my Lord, I ask you — if it be intolerable to think that our 
present condition should continue perpetually imohangcd — if wo 
shrink from the statement which tells us that it will ho reuiedicd 
when it has driven out the present oeoupiers of the soil; what 
remains but some legislative mterferenoe which may arrest our 
present course, and turn us, if I may use the expression, into a 
different groove? 

I have no difficulty in discovering the historic causes which 
make this interference absolutely necessary. I give no weight to 
theoretic arguments which tell me that all things arc best rogiilatod 
by the opei'ation of natural laws. The truth is, that the condition 
of land tenvue in Ireland has not, for the last two centuries, been in 
a “ natural” state. It is not so now. A country, of wliicli the 
landed property was tossed as a prey to ho scrambled for by 
“ adventurers” and “ soldiers who claimed arrears of pay,” had its 
whole system of land tenure violently disturbed from its natural 
course. That disturbance has never yet settled down. There 
has not been the opportunity. Tho provisions of “the settle- 
ment” intended to prevent tho very state of things which has 
arisen, were wholly neglected and sot at nought. Other causes 
have perpetuated to the present dajr the disturbing influences of 
confiscation and conquest. Want of means on tho part of the new 
possessors prevented them from putting their estates into order. 

* I luiTo been taAen to ta^ foi speaking of the oooupiera as constituting tbo Oolblo 
race. They do so— mingled as they are in blood with tho Saxon — Uio great mass of 
the Irish population still represent in religion, in feeling, in habits, and in raoo, tbo 
old inbabitantB of the land. 
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The degradation of the old population enabled them to use that popu- 
lation as slaves. Their sucocasors were all brought up to disregard 
the obligations on tho faith of which they held theii' estates. Seven 
generations of these proprietors have passed away without effecting 
any improvement on then' estates. All that has been done in the 
way of improvement has been done by the industry and labour of 
the occupiers of tho soil. The instances in which this is not the 
case have been, so few as to constitute no appreciable exception to 
the rule. The worst of all is, that the evils of the state following 
on conquest and confiscation, have become chronic. A serfdom has 
grown up which, if we do not interfere with it, will for ever per- 
petuate itself. To get rid of it wo must go bach to the beginning 
and undo, if necessary with a strong hand, the neglects and the 
eri’ors which attended tho original settlement of a now proprietary 
in tho country. I will show you presently that it is only necessary 
to enfoi'ce against the representatives of these proprietors a bona 
fide observance of tho conditions of their grants. 

But this review of our history is not necessary for the particular 
argument upon which I am now engaged. I cannot too often 
repeat that the transactions of past days would have nothing to do 
with this question if they did not enter ns living, and moving, and 
actually present elements into our existing social slate. I return 
to the statement that, except when the people arc exterminated, 
there is no prospect that without some legislative interference tho 
present miserable condition of our land tenure can come to an end. 

This much at least almost all men now concur in admitting, that 
there must be some legislation on the Irish land question. Tour 
Lordship proposes a change in the law which would give the 
tenant compensation for improvements when made with the land- 
lord’s consent. Lord Bosse would extend to Ireland tho Scotch 
statute known as “The Montgomery Act." The late ministers had 
a measure of tenant right, not going so far as Lord Derby’s measure 
of 1852, to which even Lord Dufferin, under certain terms, is willing 
to assent. The present ministers arc about to legislate on tho 
subject. Suggestions innumerable have been offered in letters, 
in articles, and the press. One Irish landlord, objecting strongly to 
fixity of tenure, is willing to concede, as a substitute, that no tenant 
should bo evicted except after a six years’ notice to quit-f Con- 
viction has been forced upon the minds of all men that there must 
bo some legislative intcrfci’enco with the system of land tenure in 
Ireland.^ 


* Tlicao Bontonces had boon printed bafore Lord Naas introdnood the promised 
measure of the Oabinet of Lord Derby. In the dosing pages of this letter will be 
found a few observations both on this measure aud on that proposed by Hr. Fortesoue 
last year. 

t Letter of “An Irish Landlord” in the /ris/l Ttfltfs of Januorjr aist. 
t Among the measuros alroody sabmitled to Parliemont is a bill brought in daring 

E 
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I had been perfectly convincsed of ihis long before T ventured to 
oftcr a definite proposal to the public. In coniaideriug the ques- 
tion I came to three eonclusions, in -which I may hope your Lordship 
■tvill ngreo -jvith ino. 

First. — A measure should ho passed which would finally settle 
the question by eflcetually remedying the evils which now exist. 

Second. — That it should mtcrferc as little as po.ssiblo with our 
existing system of landed property. 

Third. — That it should not, without the clearest uccos.«ity, take 
from the landlord any right which he now possesses. 

There is, indeed, another consideration, which must bo present to 
the mind of every person dealing with this question. No measure 
ought to be proposed unless it places the occupiers in as good a 
position as that held by the ULtcr tenant in districts where the 
custom of tenant right is observed. In the first place, if you fall 
short of this you do not do equal justice to all, In the next place 
you run a great risk of depriving the northern tenant of the 
custom, and reducing him to the privileges, which you establish by 
law. Such a law would supply a plausible pretext for the destruction 


lost seaflion, and in-troduoed in ths pi'oaont aeaaion by Kir Oulninu O’bnghlon and Mr. 
Gregory. This bill provided that -yrhenovor a tonanoy was crontod without a wriUoii 
ogroement it tliotiM oporaio in law as n tenancy ior tit years. 

I am very fer from aaying that objections mlglit not be nrgod against tbo adoption 
of enoli a mcaauro. In my -viow it would bo far, vory far, from ovon tonobiug tlni 
evils of our proHOut system. But Iho vory proposal of such a measure by tliu nii'ii wlio 
have made it shows how deeply the uoocBsity of soouiity of tenure lias improssud 
itself upon thonghtful and iiitolugeiit minds. 

I reoognize In this attoini>t the old, and, as I hellevo, tiio finillcHs oilbrt to steal in 
the pxinciplo of seonrity of tenure without tioucliiug on tlio landlord's alisolnlo 
dominion. I am quite sure timt all suoh attempts aro vain. T do not, thuioforo, the 
less respect those who malm tliein. 

1 have not noticed among the monsaros intondod for tbo Rettluincut of tho Irisli Iniid 
question tho proposal of Mr. Bright for tho puichaso of tho estates of somu IrisIi 
ahsentoe propriolnrs, rogronting tliom in lots to tho ooonpying IvuanlH. 

It would bo doing tbo greatest iujiistioe to that proposal to tri>ul it as niio intondod 
for tbo gonerol scttlemunt of tho Irish land qiiuHtion. It is oiiu doahng with a political 
question os to tho advisability of introducing into tho country a class of poiisaut 
proprietors. If adopted it could only havq, of cnnrnc, n liniitod oporatif)n, aiul woulil 
leave the great mass of tho Irish tonontiy exactly in the condition in whioh they 
now are. 

That proposal was plahdy novor iiiuant as a Bnl>Blitnte for general legislation hot ween 
landlord and tenant, but as a partial and oantious attempt tq brenk down tbe system 
of ^at landed estates by trying tho experiment of a peneuni propriotary upon a small 
scale. 

Whatever opinion may he formed of that proposal, it is obviously ono which loaves 
the queetlon discussed in this letter and in the tract on Land Tonuro porfocUy unlouehud. 
Its adoption would not in tlie slightest di^vco suporsoilo the nooosslty of a goncral 
measure suoh as I suggest. The poesing of suoh a guneral mensuro would not intorloro 
with tho carrying into effoot of thg proposal of Mr. Bright. Tlie two propcHnla nyo 
distinol in their object, and the adoption of uithor could noilkor inlurfuru with or 
BUMraede the other. 

Tho same observation may he applied to another proposal, whioli has found many 
advocates, that of giving tho tenant a compulsory power of purchasing tho fee-simple 
of his farm. 
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of a custom which, in too many instances, is ali’eady stealthily 
undermined. 

It did occur to me that all these conditions would bo fulfilled by 
an enactment compelling every landlord to regard each existing 
tenant as holding under a lease for 6 3 ycaa's at a fair rent — a tenure 
perfectly ■well known in the management of estates — a tenure under 
which some tenants in Ireland still actually hold — a tenure not 
exceeding that which tenants-for-life have constantly the power of 
creating so as to bind their successors. 

Of course I do not mean to say that this is not an interference with 
the present rights of the owner of property— that is, with the absolute 
right which he now exercises, of dealing with his land exactly as he 
pleases, subject only to the engagements into which his predecessors 
in the pi’oprietorship have entered. The admission of the necessity 
of any legislation presupposes that there is to be some such intei’- 
fcrence. The question is no longer one of principle, but one of 
degree. I believe that tlie very fest requisite of any interference 
is that it should bo effectual. Nothing can be more mischievous 
than abortive legislation ; the passing of measures which will still 
leave evils iim’emedied, and grievances unredi'ossed. It will but 
inflame the difficulties of the subject to adopt legislation which will 
excite hopes only to disappoint them. The landlords are deeplv 
interested that if any remedy be applied it should bo one that will 
bo effectual and complete, 

I confess, my Lord, I cannot see how wo can really redress the evils 
arising from the serfdom of the occupier, and the insecurity of his 
tenure, unless we place him in the position of a tenant, holding by a 
long lease and at a rent which it is not in the landlord’s power to 
fix. To enact that every landlord must let his lands on lease, but to 
leave it in his power to insert in that lease a i-ent as exorbitant as 
he chose, would appear to me to give him the power of making the 
whole measure absolutely nugatory. If it be once conceded that 
we ought to compel the landlord to give his tenant a secure tenure, 
it follows, of necessity, that we must also oblige him to give it at a 
rent wliioh the tenant can pajr. An ejectment for non-payment of 
rent is just as effectual a disturbance of tenure as an ejectment 
upon notice to quit. The man is equally a serf who holds his land 
upon a condition which he cannot perform, as ho who holds it 
directly at his landlord’s plcasmo. Indeed, the tenant who is bound 
by lease to an exorbitant rent, is practically in a worse position 
tlian a tcnant-at-will. 

Now, my Lord, beai-ing these principles in mind, I will ask of 
your Lordship to lake up the bill which I have sketched, and 
Avaiving objections to details Avhieh may be, and which probably arc 
imperfect and even faulty, and considering only the purport of its 
provisions, I ask of you, is it possible offeotunlljr to remove the 
evils of insecurity of tenure with less interference with the landlord's 
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rights, or in a manner more consistent with the lorritorial arrange- 
ments of oiir social system ? 

I propose lo binii the estate of every landlord by the very 
engagements by which, nudor uumy of the most strict entails, his 
father, although only owning the estate for life, might have bound 
that estate if he pleased. 

I take away from the landlord the power of arbitrary eviction. 
I consequently take away from him the power of extorting an 
exorbitant rent, and the power of coiiIiBCiiting the improvements 
effected by the industry of the tenant. 

I admit, also, that I take away from him the “ influence,” or, as 
I say, the dominion and coercion, which is or arc attendant on a 
power of eviction in a country in which eviction is in most instances 
a sentence consigning the evicted to beggary and ruin. 

Throwing aside for a moment the question whether the Stale 
ought to tolerate the use of proprietary rights for the purpose of 
holding the people in a state of personal serfdom, let us ileal with 
the question of property. 

For what honest purpose of property can the power of eviction 
be used which is not fully provided for in the measure J propose ? 

I am sure your Lordship would indignantly disclaim the inten- 
tion of ever using it for the pmqjosc of exacting an cxtortionalo 
rent, or of seizing on the improvements oliccted by the hard toil of 
the tenant. 

For what legitimate purpose of property is it then required? 

Is it lo enforce the obligation to pay the rent? I give you 
remedies more stringent than any you now possess. 

Is it to enforce the duo cultivation of the farm ? My mcasui'C 
leaves it with you for this purpose unimpaired. 

Is it to discharge that which your Lordshi]) considiirs “ one of 
the first duties of property” — “to lake care that his tiirms arc not, 
so subdivided as to be unable to support a family?” 

For this purpose I leave it witli you. 

Is it even to secure to the landlord “a partnershij) with the 
tenant" in “ the advantage by the increasing value of projierty 
arising from the development of the latent powers of the land?” 

I have aimed at seeming oven this, by providing for a periodical 
revision of the rent. 

If all objects connected with the rights and legitimate purposes 
of property bo provided for, tho struggle must bo to keep the 
power of eviction in ordor to retain in tho landlord that more than 
feudal dominion which is enforced by the oxci'cise of that power. 
To this dominion I do not boliove the Irish people over will lamely 
submit. There never will be peace in Ireland while it exists. Tho 
old feud never will bo forgotten while the people are made lo feel 
that their right to live in their own country is held at the mercy of 
those who represent the rights of confiscation and conquest. Thoro 
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never will be improvement or prosperity in Ireland so long as the 
occupiers of the soil are serfs. 

I feel how difficult it is to reason with a person in your Lord- 
ship’s position upon such a question as this. I assume that you 
now have over the tenantry on your estate the dominion which 
the power of eviction gives. I ask you to lay it down. 

It is difficult so to reason exactly in proportion to the merit which 
belongs to your Lordship for “ having made the improvement of 
your tenantry the laboiious object of your life." If I could charge 
your Lordship with having used your dominion for purposes of 
oppression or wrong ; if I could accuse you of ever having seized 
on the property of your tenant’s industry ; or if I could even say 
that you have contented yourself with exacting your rents heedless 
of the duties which those who have station, and property, and 
education, owe to their dependents — ^then I would have compara- 
tively little difficulty in proving to you that you ought not to have 
this power. 

In your case assertions like these would be not only untrue, but 
the direct contrary of the truth. Many years have separated me from 
the district in which you have become a resident, but I have sufifident 
interest in it to learn something of what is passing, and I know that 
your presence has been a great good. You have yourself roolaimcd 
and cultivated the mountain wilds, and you have taught — I do not 
believe you ever had occasion to coerce — ^your tenantry to do the 
same. Honestly and laboriously you have devoted yourself to the 
improvement of tho people among whom you live. Nay, more, my 
Lord, I may admit that the very dominion I assail has been in your 
hands tho instrument of good, which possibly, in some rare instances, 
you could not have effected without it, or at least effected only at 
the cost of groat additional labour and trouble. Tho more honestly 
and successfully you use your power over your tenants the stronger 
is the temptation to perauade yourself that it ought to bo left with 
your class. 

Believing as I do that free government is the greatest boon that 
can be conferred upon a nation, I have sometimes speculated why 
there is no instance in history of an absolute sovereign voluntarily 
conferring it upon his people. The very best and ivisest of such 
sovereigns has too easily persuaded himself that to part with his 
absolute dominion would only be to deprive himself of the power of 
carrying out wise and enlightened legislation. Perhaps there is 
no man among us who has really wished to benefit his country, who 
has not some lime or other wished he were a dictator. 1 can well 
understand that, your Lordship desires to retain the power which 
you are conscious you use only in tho effort to do good. 

And yet, oven if the question were one wholly between land- 
lords like your Lordship and their tenants, I still would desire 
to see the tenants independent. Bolievo me if they were so we 
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would lose nothing of all that can bo oifccled by your influence for 
good. I have confidence in the ])owcr of intelligenco, in the influence 
of example, in the authority of station. There is no people so easily 
swayed by such influences as the Iiish. Ancient lineage and high 
position have over them a power which to those who arc not for- 
tunate enough to possess those advantages appears to be undue. 
When combined with high charaolcr and bcnevolpiico and kindlinchs 
of disposition, the power of these things ia humcaanrably iucrcascd. 
Were all your tenantry independent your real influence would not 
bo less, oven though you advised where you can now direct, and 
perauaded where now you comnnmd. 

And even in such instances may [ not suggest that after all the 
personal character of his landlord is but a poor security ior the 
tenant. The best of men are not exempt from the influcnecs of 
passion, of oaprioo, and of mistake. Tt is not certain that the good 
landlord may not part with his estate. It is certain that, one day 
or other, he must die. Who ia to answer for tho clianictor of the 
purchaser or successor? The cnicllest eases of oviotions which 1 
have known were upon cstalos on which tho tenantry had Jived 
happily under tho old proprietor, but a piirohasor ruthlessly 
expelled them from their homes. I have known instances of 
oppression where “tho good old Irish gentleman’’ was gathered to 
his fathers, and a distant rolativo succeeded to tho estate. Tho 
best of landlords, who loaves his tenants in a stale of serfdom, 
has no security that tho homesteads which have risen under his 
fostering care may not one day bo desolated by tho cxtcrininatoi'. 
Of one thing, too, I am sure, that while a landlord keeps his 
tenantry in subservience and sulgcction, whatever else ho may 
teach them, he cannot teach them tho great lesson of imlciiondcnce, 
ho cannot train them in the qualities of manliness, and soli-rolianco, 
which are the springs of industry and enterprise. lie cannot teach 
them tho best lesson of all, that of being able to do without his 
did. 

I/et mo add to what I have said that many, very many, of the 
instances in which tho property created by the industry or capital 
of the tenant has been seized, have occiiiTcd where tenants have 
mode these improvements upon the faith of their lautllord’a 
oharaoter; but on the death of that landlord tho next siiocossor to 
the estate baa considered himself at liberty to disregard all tho 
engagements, implied or expressed, of bis predecessor. 

_ But, my Lord, unhappily tho question is not between landlords 
like your Lordship, and thou* tenants. It is a question gonoTOlly 
between the Irish proprietors and tho Irish ocouiflors of the soil. 
I am not, as your Lordship has done mo tho juslloo to observe, 
the assailant of the Irish landlords. There are among them many, 
very many, high-minded and humane men. I am also sure that 
there are among them many who aro sordid, or cruel, or tyi’annicol. 
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or unjust. There arc many, perhaps the most numerous class, 
who clo not deserve any of these characters, but who yield them- 
selves almost as involuntary agents to the influences by which their 
position surrounds them. I regard the Irish landlords as neither 
better nor worse than other people. I talte them just as all our 
knowledge of human nature might lead us to expect to find them. 

But, my Lord, our experience of human nature tells us that in 
all the relations of life the oliaracters and the conduct of mnn are 
moulded and formed by the circumstances in which they arc placed. 
There is in the Irish gentry an hereditary distrust of the Irish 
people. They are taught fi’om tlieir youth up to believe in “ Irish 
contempt of law, and of the riglits of property,” The people 
reciprocate the hostile feelings of the gentry. I have already 
described, and traced to its cause, tliis miserable estrangement of 
classes. I have no wish to dwell upon the picture. It is enough 
to say that this mutual estrangement and distrust exist. They esast 
with a universality and intensity which it requires a close observa- 
tion of wbat is passing in Irish society to understand.*^ Judging 
by the feelings with which they regard each other, I believe the 
Ii’ish proprietors to be altogether unfitted — ^if, indeed, any mon 
could be fit — ^to exemiae the dominion of vassalage over the Irish 
people. 

All things of this nature must be judged with reference to the 
habits, the feelings, and oven the passions and prejudices that 
prevail in any country. You cannot deal with human beings as 
machines that arc to move as you think they ought to move. So 
long as the Irish peasant fools himself in the absolute power of 
an alien proprietor lie never will tliink that the oppression of the 

* I may, porhapa, be forgivon for mentioning one of those “little things ” 'which yet 
make up a very largo portion of the daily li& of Irish Society. 

Not very long ago a deputation from a tenantry of an estate waited on me for the 
purnoae of being advised whether they conld resist certain conditions 'which their land- 
lord was enforcing under the penalty of the dreaded notice to quit. 

I was obligod to tell them that they hod no alternative but to “ go out " or to 
submit. 1 weU remember the omphatio bitterness with which a fine respootable looking 
old man among them oxolaimed— “ And all the timo, sir, he will come out and say to 
ns, T know you are all a pack of d — d Fenians, and, smooth as yen spook, there is not 
one uf you that would not cut my throat." 

“I uovor hoard," I replied, “that Fenionisin made its woy into your diatriot.” 

“ We npvor heard of it in the whole county,” was the answer of did man. 

I am quite oertiiin that in both respects the old man told the truth. Qo was corro- 
borated by all the other tenants who were present. I am equally certiun that this 
incident gives no exaggerated indication of the feeling which too genorally prevails. 

It wiw but tho other day tliat I hoard a gonilemmi of kind heozt and even of liberal 
inewH, express, before a largo parly, liis opinion of the peasantry of a whole district, by 
saying that they would bo powuclly ready to slioot tile gantry, but they wore too great 
oowarile— they would run from a gontloman with u pistol in his hand. The district 
of which he anoko is ono in which, for nearly fifty years, an agrai'ian or insurrectionary 
ciinio was unknown. 

Alas I alas I how often does lougungo like this grieve the s^it of every man who 
really dusiros, ae T do, to soo tho old feud of classes rcooncilod, and the Irish gcntqr 
and the Irish peoplo Uve togetlior in peace. 
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policy of conquest is past. He feels every day the iron cnterinpr 
into his soul. The feelings which arc chfriHlicd, ay, and deeply 
cherished, in the hearts of both the proprietors and occupiers, make 
it hopeless to expect peace so long as you grant the one doininion 
over the other. Irish society must always, while this dominion 
continues, represent, cither on a great or on a small scale, the 
passions and the cripies of a servile war 

Tliis, I am satiofied, is the true view of this question. Ts it 
right, or just, or expedient, tliat the rc])rcsontativoB of the titles of 
confiscation and conquest should bo ab.soluto masto's of the Irish 
people? The attoinjit to make thorn so lies at the root of all our 
distraction and discontent. Thci’c never will be, there never can be, 
peace in Ireland until we sever from the right of property in laiul 
the right to hold in a state of serfdom the occupiers oJ‘ that land. 

Do not understand me as Ba)ring that the grievance is not a I’cal 
actual grievance, pressing on the y)CO]>lc. In a thousand vraya, 
which it would bn vain to recount, the Irish yjeasant is made every 
day bitterly to feel that his lord and master regards him as of an 
inferior race. This is not measured by the number of evictions. 
The tyranny may be the most oppressive when the penalty never 
is enforced. I am not one of those who holu'.vc that gi’iovanccH 
which may be called “ sentimental,” arc therefore no grievances at 
all. The deepest wrongs to human nature are those which wouiul 
the keen susceptibilities of the soul. The Groat Being who has 
implanted in us those susoeptibilitics intended us for something 
bettor than the mere transmission of an animal oxislonco or tlio 
enjoyment of material good. Neither in nations or in individuals 
can you disregard either sentiments or Buscoj)tihilitic8. Hut 1 deny 
that the grievance of stihjcction to the dominion of a landlord Avhom 
he regards as an alien, is to tho Irish tenant a more griovanco of 
sentiment. In every instance it is slavciy. There arc many cases 
in which that slavery may ho mild. I am not sure that there aro 
any in which it is not galling. Slavery disguised as it may be is 
slavery still. The yicasant who holds his livelihood by the tenure 
of subservience to the will of bis landlord is a slave. The result is 
that which always must follow. The condition of his stirvilndc is 
as variable as the character of the lord he servos. Whore power is 
given to a class some bad men must enjoy it. Whore bad men 
possess it it will be badly used. The modes in which it will be so 
used will be as various as the evil i)a83ionM of the human heart. 
There is no conceivable object of ambition, of fanatioisin, or of 
passion, for which tho dominion of the landlord has not boon used. 
From tho coercion of a vote at an election down to purposes tho 
basest and the most unholy, there is nothing within tho range of 
tho^ follies, the^ lusts, or the evil passions of power, in respect to 
which some Irish tenant has not fdt the iron hand of tyranny press 
heavily upon him. 
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When I speak of the absolute dominion of the landlord — of the 
complete serfdom of the tenant, no one, I suppose, will imagine 
that I mean to represent the power of the landlord as altogether 
unconti'olled. In a country possessing a free press and free judicial 
institutions it could not be so. What I do mean to assert is that, 
legally, the landlord has a power which amounts to absolute coercion 
over his tenants. AH the restraining influences which may act 
upon him are, in many instances, insufficient to control the exercise 
of that power. In no instance are they suffident to assure the 
tenant that it wiU not be put forth to accomplish his destruction. 
Very likely there are many cases in which the tenant yields, in 
which, if he resisted, the landlord would not ventoe to enforce the 
penalty; very many in which the landlord hesitates to risk his 
power by issuing the mandate which might bring matters to a 
decisive issue. Perhaps this is, of all others, the most unsatisfactory 
condition in which such relations could be placed Where serfdom 
is acknowledged and acquiesced in, there is at least pence. The 
constant struggle between the claims of vassalage and the principles 
of freedom involves in Ireland a perpetual state of petty and 
vexatious war. 

Unhappily, the sword has not always slumbered in its sheath. 
We have had experience of actual evictions! I will write more 
fully of these when I come to the letters of Lord Dufforin, to which 
you have referred me. But is there a man in Ireland who does not 
know how they have been used ? Have they been used ruthlessly 
to sweep away the population which was likely to become a burden 
by swelling the poor rates on an estate? Have they been used to 
drive out the honest and industrious tenant, at the call of his land- 
lord’s interest or caprice ? In how many instances have they been 
used, and are they used, to rob the widow and orphan of the little 
propoi’ty which the husband and the father had created in improve- 
ments on his farm? If your Loi'dship, or any truthful man, will 
toll mo that ibeso things are not done, then I will believe that I 
have exaggerated the evils of tho power of eviction ; but then I 
will also believe that while imagining I was observing what was 
passing, I might say before my own eyes, I have really been living 
in a dream. 

And, let mo ask — ^is it possible for men placed in the position of 
tho Irish liu'mer to be iudustriouB? How many tenant farmers in 
Ireland can walk out this day into their fields and dig tho trench tliat 
is to drain tho morass, or turn up the soil of the uncultivated hill side, 
and feel that they are toiling for themselves. Tho result of insecurity of 
tenure is that our fields arc half cultivated, and our lands unimproved. 
Tins is no light inaltcr in a country like Ireland, where so much 
is yet to be done in the way of iinproveuiont, and wheie, as a geneial 
rule, tho landlord docs nothing. In such a country the man who 
has the occupation of the soil must be the improver ; and therefore, 
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if you have improvements at all, you must give to that occupier 
such a tenure as Avill enable liini to improve. 

Your Lordship, indeed, admits this, for you propose a change in 
the law by which the tenant is io he “ repaid all outlay on perma- 
nent improvements which had been made with the consent of the 
landlord.” 

“ With the consent of tho landlord !" TTow hard is it for the 
best of men to bring themselves to give up arbitrary i)OWcr ! 

I do not know that any law is necessary to enable a landhml to 
make such an agrooinont with his tenant, nnlcss it may he to confer 
upon the owner of a “limited estate” iho power of binding the in- 
heritance. If this power he not silroady conl’crrcd upon such an 
owner onr past legislation has been a miserable blunder. But why 
with tho consent of the landlord? Yoti admit that llic things done 
are improvements, that they have added to the value of the farm, and 
so increased the wealth of the coimtiy, as well ns added to tlie 
property of the landlord. Why claim lor iho proprietor the power 
of preventing this? What right has any territorial proprietor to 
prohibit improvement? Tt is a dangerous thing to assert for ri'i.sh 
proprietors the odious prerogative of putting a veto upon the 
increase of national wealth, upon the development t>f those powers 
hy whidi the earth givoth ncr increase — ^imwcrs surely intended 
hy a beneficent Creator for the common benefit of all. 

In fact, my Lord, the issue is brought to this ; Are the landlords 
of Ireland to have in their hands the power of prohibiting per- 
manent improvements, of putting a veto, upon national progress, 
and of blighting every indication of pros^iciity that may aiiponr? 

But surely a very little reflection will satisfy us that any mcaHuro 
tliat would require the assent of the landlord to bo given as “ a 
precedent condition” to improvements would, in the great majority 
of cases, be ijerfectly proliiiutory of all improvements. 

There arc cases, no doubt, to which such a permission miglit be 
applicable. If an Irish tenant fivrmor were prepared to drain some 
lake — ^if he were ready io embank some tidal river — if he wore, on 
an humbler scale, anxious to build a new fiunu-house, or even to 
erect substantial ofiSces — ^If ho were prepared to submit tho plans of 
his engineer and his architect — ^then, indeed, I can undcrstaiid pc'.r- 
manent improvements cfiectcd with Ids landlord’s consent. 

But such arraugements belong to a stale of things entirely remote 
from that with which, in Ireland, wo have to deid. U'hcso are not 
the improvements which Ireland wonts, or which Irish tenant 
fanners are caimble of effecting. The industry of tlic I ennui can 
gradually carry cultivation to the hill-top — it can, hy slow and 
imperceptible degrees, reduce the watery bottom to the rich ami 
luxuriant meadow— it can, by constant and unflagging attention, 
turn the waste ground, bit by bit, into a potato ridge, until, in the 
process of years, the whole becomes a com field. These changes, 
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and changes like tlicse, are the improvements by wliich, gi’adually 
and in almost unnoticed steps, the industry of the occupier, might 
convert all Ireland into a garden. To forbid changes like these 
unless they are mapped out and planned for the specific and special 
assent of tno landlord beforehand, is simply to prohibit them. 

The man to whose occupation any portion of the Irish soil is 
entrusted ought, Avith its occupation, to receive a licence to improve. 
He ought to be permitted to expend his industry or his 
“ capital" when and where he thinks beat; to go out on his fiel^ 
at every spare hour, and do the best he can to raise the productive 
powers of the soil; to struggle inch by inch with its natural 
sterility; to do manful battle, day by day, with the thorns and 
briars of the primaeval curse ; to watch his opportunities of winning, 
rood by rood and perch by perxih, the waste ground to the purposes 
of human food. The occupier who cannot do all this, and do it 
with the certainty that if he does do it, he himself and not another 
shall reap where he has sowed, is debarred by the wickedness and 
the folly of human law from rnaldng the most of God’s eailih for 
the benefit of all the creatures of God. There may be countries — 
I am not sure that there arc — ^in which agriculture is in such a 
condition that there is no room for impvovemetils of the character 
I have just described. Farms may bo let in such a high state of 
cultivation that the industry of the tenant can only be applied in 
maintaining that cultivation paying himself by its annual proceeds. 
No one will tell me that this is the condition of the great majority 
of Irish farms. 

If over the greatest extent of the Irish soil there bo room and 
need for such improvements, then I ask again — Will your Lordship, 
or any thoughtful person, tell me that insecurity of tenure does not 
discourage, ay, and prohibit, improvements like these. Upon how 
many Irish estates would you advise an occupier to make them, 
and tell him that he had even a reasonable chance of being permitted 
to enjoy them ? 

Let me pause here, and reiterate that which I have, perhaps, 
too often repeated, that the whole argument resolves itself, in its 
most important clement, into a question of fiiot — the question, 
what is the real position of the occupier of the Irish soil? — ^a 
question not to be answered, by any abstract theories of proprietary 
right, hut to be resolved by the actual stale of things practically 
and in real life existing. 

I venture, therefore, to ask of your Lordship — ^lot me ask of Lord 
Duffcriii, or of Lord Hosse, of any fair-minded man who 1ms deluded 
himself into the belief that there can be either peace or prosperity 
in the country while the present system of laud tenure continues— 

First.— I s it true that, as a general rule, Irish projprietors have 
I’ctaincd in thoir hands tlic power of arbitrary eviction ? 

SiiOONDUY. — Is it true that, as a genorid rule applicable to the 
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great mass of the Irish tctiantry, eviction involves the consoqucnecs 
of beggary and ruin ? 

If these two questions be answered, as they must be, in the 
affirmative, then I ask — 

TniEDLV. — Am I right in saying that the Irish proprietors are 
retaining in their hands a power of coercion which, if pushed to 
the extreme, amdimts to absolute dominion over tho tillers of tlie 
soil? And — 

IToubtuly. — Does this absolute dominion, depending, as it does, 
on the power of arbitrary eviction, involve the dostrnctiou of all 
certainty of tenure on tho i»nrt of the tenant, ereatiiig an insecurity 
for his holding, which, where it is experienced, ainonuts to an 
absolute prohibition of tho improvement of llie soil? 

If no ti’uthful man can answer those four questions otherwise 
than affixTnativcly, is not tho whole mystery of h-eland’s (Hscontent 
and wretohodneaa explained? 

This is my argument for the measure I have suggested. I have 
not seen any ansAver to it even attempted. 

But, though your Lordship does not answer that argument, yon 
meet it by the asscrtioix that my proposal is “ communistic" and 
“subversive of the lights of piuperty," and must thoro/bro be 
vojootod. But if tho premisos bo conceded — if the facts upon Avliioh 
1 reason are not denied, tho statement amounts simply to this — 
that it is the right of Irish landlords to keep tho Irish people in 
serfdom, and the Irish nation in a state oi' Avrotchedness and dis- 
content. BcAvaro of this argument, my Lord. It loads rationally 
to but one conclusion. There are intcllecls even in Ireland acute 
enough to follow it out. Tho lights of property Avhich arc destruc- 
tive of national welfare cannot he maintained. 


I have not auid this. I have oi’guod the contrary. I have, 1 
think, shown that it is possible to respect every true right of pro- 
perty in the Irish landowners — to maintain in tho laud a class of 
“ Protestant proprietors,” exercising every just innuenoo over the 
people, and yet to reconcile their pro2niotary rights Avith tlio 
national welfare, and with the prior and higher right of the Irish 
pe^lo to live ujjon their native soil. 

He is tho true Conservative who reconciles these things. 1 fc is 
the revolutionist and the anarchist who insists that they shall clash. 

Let us he clear and explicit upon this point — ^to what future for 
Ireland are we to look ? I ^lacc before yon four possible results — 
1st. Is the present state of things to last for over? Arc sucocssivo 
generations of Irishmen to waste and wear away their lives, as wo 
have done the best part of ours, amid the distractions and misoiics of 
an impoverished country — ^impoverished because its energies are 
preyed on by the slow fever of a servile war? Have avo no hotter 
inheritance to leave to our children? 


2nd. Arc the people to leave the country to the landlords? 
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3r(l. Are the landlords to leave it to the people ? 

Or, 4th. Arc we, by some bold and fearless measure, to reconcile the 
people to proprietary rights by making proprietai’y rights consistent 
with their living in freedom and happinose in their native land? 

Either the second or the third of these results might ultimately 
make the Irish soil as useful to mankind as it ought to be. Neither 
of them, not even the last, could be realized without an amount of 
injustice, and misery, and probably bloodshed from which every 
right-minded man must shrink. 

The first result, I tliink, necessarily follows from the proposal 
of those who, like your Lordship, advise that matters should be let 
alone. 

The second is rcaUy involved in tihe argument of those who say 
that emigration is the only remedy for the condition of Ireland. 

The third was the I’ough and ready remedy of the Fenians. 

The fourth is that which is iJropoaed by myself and others who 
believe it possible to preserve proprietary rights, and yet prevent 
the extermination of the people. 

I cannot help saying, my Lord, that if the only choice were be- 
tween the second and the tnird — ^if we were driven to the alternative 
that either the people should abandon the country to the landlords 
or the landlords give it up to tlie people — the “ Fenian’’ view of the 
question, appears to me of the two the more reasonable and just. 

I may bo told that I am omitting another possible contingency. 
It may be said tliat Ireland is just beginning to enter on a path 
of progress and improvement — that if we only wait, discontent and 
misery will pass away, and the natural progreas of events, and (of 
course) the laws of political economy, will very soon remedy all 
the evils of which we complain. I have already pointed out that 
all the arguments of this nature assume that emigration is to drain 
away a largo proportion — I believe about two millions more of our 
people. This is in truth to propose that the people ore to leave 
the couniry to the landlords. But, independently of this, is there 
any man, noman, or child in Ireland who is fool enough to believe 
in these promises of the advent of Irish prosperity? 

I have heard and read tivis as long as I recollect ; I presume that 
in days before my recollection, this poor island was, as it has always 
been within it, on the very commencement of an era of prosperity 
and peace. There is not a country gentleman, for the last thirty 
years, who has written on any L’ish subject without the confident 
prediction that time was briuj^g the remedy for all our mis- 
1‘ortuncB. 

“ Bustiens cxpociat finni delluat amnis, at illo 
Labilnr ot labetur.” 

I believe that there is no rational hope for Ireland of things 
righting themselves ; they have been too violently wrenched from 
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their natural course; they are kept in the wrong direction ^ the 
force of English power. 1 agree mth your Lordship — ^in a diflercnl 
sense, perhaps, from that in which you have used the phrase — that 
“the vicious circle must he cut.” Whether it shall bo “cut" by 
peaceful legislation, or one day or other by violence, depends 
greatly on the Irish landlords themselves. 

I cannot help thinking that in this i*cmni*kablc passage you admit 
all that I have urged. You describe the vicious circle as one in 
which “ chronic civu. war excludes capital ; want of capital prevents 
employment." 

“Want or employment places tuose who do not emigrate entikely 
IN THE power op TUB LANDLORD AND LANDOWNERS tO make Wliat tcmiS 
the latter pleases as the oonditiom of a bare mbsietence.” 

“The occasional misuse op that power and the knowledge op 
THE TENANT THAT IT EXISTS (coupled With folsG notions of Irish social 
history, and continual tamperings in Parliament with the rights of 
property) perpetuate chronic civil war." "■ 

What more than this have I said in The Plea for the Celtic 
Race^ 

I have asserted that in Ireland there exists “ a clirouic state of 
civil war." 

Your Lordship says the same. 

I have asserted that the peasantry who remain in the country 
must submit to a state of serfdom. 

That rent is regulated solely by the disposition of the landlord 
to extort and the ability of the tenant to pay. 

Your Lordship says that the condition of the country places 
those who do not emigrate entirely in the power of the landowner ; 
that it is “ in the power of the landowner to make what terms 
HE PI/BASES AS THE CONDITION OP A BARB EXISTENCE." 

Is not this serfdom ? 

You say fm'ther that there is “ ocoaslonal misu.so of that ])ower." 

That “ the knowledge of the tenant that it exist s" exercises an 
injurious influence on his mind. 

And that “ notions of Irish history ” which you consider “ false," 
with “ occasional tampering with the rights of property or Parlia- 
ment," combine aU these causes to “ perpetuate the chronic civil 
war.” 

These are e:p.otly the grounds upon which I have urged the 
absolute necessity of a legal enactment which would give bcourity 
of tenure to the Irish occupier of the soil. 

Your Lordship agrees with me that this miserable state ol' things 
must be mot by legislation, but rejecting my proposal for a sixly- 
tliree years’ lease, you say ; — 


* Loi-d LifFoitl’s letter to Mr. Butt, page 14. 
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“ I believo it can be met by a measui*o perfectly legitimate. I would 
give every man his rights. I would allow the landlord, according to the 
laws of every civilized country, to do as he would with his own, but the 
property of the tenant invested in the soO with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the landowner, I would secure to the tenant by a law which I 
believe to bo so founded on the abslriicl principle of right, justice, and 
of political economy, that though it be only imperatively needed in 
Ireland, it ought to be extended to England and Scotland. I therefore, 
would support a bill for a law by which the tenant may register tho cost 
of all buildings, drains, fences, &c., made with the knowledge and consent 
of the landlord, or his agent, to bo repaid his outlay, if evicted. Such is 
my first remedy.” 

The fatal words " with the consent of tho landlord “ would make 
such u measure nugatory. In the case whore a landlord is dis- 
posed to encourage Iiis tenant’s improvements, it is unnecessary; 
in a case where he is not, it would be ineffectual. 

I have already pointed out that there is nothing uttcidy de- 
structive of the rights of property in the granting of a sixty-three 
years’ lease. Tho many jproprietors who have granted it have not 
denuded themselves of their proprietary rights. Marriage settle- 
ments are framed with the very object of preserving to the unborn 
inheritor the estate unimpairod by any act of tho tenant for life ; 
yet in most of such sottlemcuts a power is reserved to the tenant for 
life of creating a tenure equivalent to this. Why ? Because tho 
power of creating such a tenure, so fai’ from being a thing incon- 
sistent with tho transmission of the property, is one essential to the 
due aianogcmcut of the estate. 

All property, especially all property iu land, is the creation of 
tho State. Tho monopoly of the surface of the earth which confers 
the power on any proprietor of shutting me out from walking 
over tho mountain or the moor rests upon no natural right. It is 
an arrangement of society, whioh is justified because such an appro- 
priation is necessary to enable the land to bo most profitably used 
for tho benefit of all. But there is no proprietary right in laud 
which excludes tho right of tho whole community to have tho land 
of tho country made useful to the national wealth. No wise states- 
man, indeed, would venture to legislate so aa to prevent every 
possible case of misuse or abuse of proprietary right. I admit that 
tlici’e arc limits, within whioh, in civilized society, every landowner 
should be i)ormittod to do what he likes with his own, oven 
although ho may like to do that which is very wrong. There is, 
however, a case in which the necessity and the right of legislation 
arc patent— whenever t!ic abuse of proprietary right is sudi or so 
gcnei’al as to become a public uiisohicf and wrong. The very fii'st 
principles of tho social compact teach us that tov tho purpose of 
preventing this the State ought to interpose to regulate and control. 

Now this is just what has occurred in the case of Irish land. 
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Insecurity of tenure has become nearly universal. The power of 
arbitrary eviction lias become a public miscliief and wrong. 
Therefore the supremo Govenunent ought to interfere and prohibit 
the proprietors from letting the lands at extortioiiaie i*euts or on 
uncertain and insecure tenures. If the necessity be made out, there 
is nothing plainer than the right of legislation to regulate to this 
extent the exercise of proprietary rights in land. 

I am within this principle when I propose to enact that no 
proprietor shall be permitted to lot his laud at a rent higher than 
the fair letting value, or for a tenure shorter than sixty-three yciU's. 
I believe in the perfect right of the State to impose these conditions 
upon all owners of landed pi'operty, if the necessity for imposing 
them be made out. 

In the case of the Irish proprietors I do not need to resort to 
these general principles. The very conditions which I think may 
reasonably he insisted on by legislation are already incorporated 
with the titles to many, if not most, of their estates. The original 
grants contain stipulations intended for the express purpose of 
preventing tlic state of things which hits now arisen — BU])ulations 
by which the landowners arc bomul never to place on their estates 
a tenantry holding by a abort and prccsu’ious lejiurc. 

I have in my former tract endeavoured to show that all Irish 

S rietors held their estates in such a manner as to create an 
Led trust to use their proprietary rights in a mauuor with 
which their present system is ontircly inconsistent.*^ In this 
respect the condition of the Irish proprietor differs from that 
of the proprietors of every country with the history of which 
I am acquainted. Wo can positively say of almost all the gnmls 
of land which have been made in Ireland since the accession of 
James I., that they were made for the express purpo-se, 
and upon the express condition, of placing on tlio estate so 
granted a loyal, and a peaceful, and a contented population. The 

n rietors have in scarcely any instance ciuTiod out the purpose 
iilfilled the condition. That, which can he i»ositivcly shown 
of the grants of James the Firat and of Cromwell, may with almost 
equal oertainty be stated of the earlier grants of Klizabctli. But 
oven those which have been made since the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century cover almost the entire of the island. These eircuni- 
alanccs distinguish property in Irish land from similar property in 
all other countries. In other countries, as was the case in England, 
wide and ffur domains have been granted as the reward of adherence 
to the partisans of a conquering side. But the lands so grjuitod 
were settled and reclaimed. In getting the grant of his castle, his 
manor, or his lordship, the soldier entered into his rest; the condi- 
tions upon which ho held it ware those of settled aixd civilized lilb. 


* Lmd Temre in Ireland, die. Third Edition, p. 78. 
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In the case of these Irish grants the case was wholly different. 
The grantee.reoeivcd his estates for the purpose of reclaiming liostilo 
or unsettled districts to the service of the English sovereign. Even 
in his ownership he was the servant and trustee of that sovereign. 
He was expressly told that the lands he was receiving Avere wild and 
uncivilized wastes, and that no man must take thorn for the purposes 
only of his private profit, but for the good of the commonwealth. 
He was to civilize and subdue his possessions before he could enjoy 
them. He was sent there not for tue purpose of enjoying a pleasant 
and indolent proprietorship, but for the purpose of doing active 
service to the State. Such a condition of proprietorship is wholly 
unlike that of other countries. No one dealing with the land 
question in this country ought to ovei'look the fact that almost all 
Irish estates have been granted for purposes which are public ones, 
which involve in fact public trusts, trusts which affect the intei’ests, 
the peace, and the well-being of the whole community, both of 
Ireland and England — and that up to this time these trusts have 
not been carried out, and these purposes have not been fulfilled. 

I do not rest even on the general trust which I think attached 
to all these OTants. Unless I am wholly mistaken I believe I can 
show that Irish estates over at least a groat portion of the island 
were granted upon distinct and specific conditions, very often 
recited on the face of the patents, wnich if enforced would remedy 
many of the evils of which wo complain ; and that these conditions 
arc not dead and obsolete stipulations, but are now binding on the 
present proprietors, while they are systematically and openly violated. 
Possibly, I Avill surprise many persons Avhon I say that even my 
measure, which has been denounced as “ revolutionnrj'” and “ com- 
munistic,” amounts to nothing more than enforcing conditions 
binding upon the OAvners of all Irish estates — conditions, for the 
violation of which it is not at all clear that the Crown might not, 
by legal process, have long since resumed poasossion of many of 
those estates — conditions Avhich certainly would now justify, in an 
equitable adjustment, the imposition of terms more stringent than 
any Avhich 1 propose. 

The assertion may seem a bold one. Tlio subject is of such 
importance that I may devote some space to tho endeavour to make 
it clear. 

There ai’c few portions of Irish history upon Avhich Ave possess 
information as clear or as accurate as that which throAvs light upon 
the plantation of Ulster by the fii^t King James. Papers are in 
existence said to bo drawn up by the King’s oavu hand, containing 
the project of this plantation. In a paper printed in the year 1608, 
after a recital, 

“ That the greatest part of six counties, in the Province of Ulster, 
within the realm of Ireland, named Armagh, Coleraine, Donegal, 

o 
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Fcvnuinagli, and dnvan” had “iisclicalod and como (o tho Crown, and 
latterly boon aurvoyod, and the survey ])rosunted to Ids Majesty,” 

It is tlcolai’cd that ” his Majesty” — 

“Not regarding Ids own imdlt but the public peace and welfare of 
this ICiugdoin by a civil plantatioiii of IhCHC itnreforined and waste 
eouzitrios, is graciously jibsusod to dislribiilo the said binds to such of 
Ids subjects, as well of Croat Britain as of Ireland, as being of merit 
and ul)ilily, shall seek tlio siimo with a sniud not only to buiiolit thom- 
solvcs, hut to clo service to tlui Crown ami mnmonwadlh,’* * 

Tlio piipcr then proceeds to coinplam of — 

“Importunate suitors for greater portions than they ore able to plant, 
intending tJicir priwite profit onli/, mid not the uduancemnt of the puMic 
mum," 

King iFames would scarcely Itavc recognized in one of his patentees 
a right “ to do what ho liked with his own,” “ intending his own 
private profit only, and not the advancement of the public service.” 

But tho matter was not left to any general vecilal. Very slriii' 

S ent terms wore imposed upon tlio grantees. Tho lands wci'o 
ivided in certain proportions between hlnglish and Scotch xindcr- 
takers, Irish servitors, or servants of the Crown, and Irish natives. 

“ The persons of tho undortakora shall bo of three sorts 
“ First. — English or Scotch, as well servitors as otliors, who are to 
plant their portions with English, or inland Scotch, inliabiUiuLs. 

“ Second. — Servitors in tho kingdom of Indand, who may take more 
Irish, English, or inland Scottish, tenants, at tiicir choice. 

“ Third. — Natives of Ireland, who are to be made freeholders.” 

It is very singular that from the two first classes these rcgulalions 
required tho taking tho oath of supremacy, and “ to bo conformable 
in religion." In the case of the Irish natives these conditions were 
omitted — the only conditions of a political nature imposed upon 
them being 

“ A proviso for the forfeiture of Uioir estates if they entered into actual 
rebellion." 

But it is to this tliat I desire to call atteniion — that in every pajior 
ever published, from the eai-liest ineoplion of the project, upon every 
class of grantees ono condition was invariably imposed. 

* *‘Ord 0 tB and Conditions to be Observed by the Vudortakam upon tiio Distribution 
and ■plantation of the JSschoatod Lands in Ufslor." Prom a oopy printed in tho year 
1608. ITamVt f/ibemira, page 123. Roo also the same document in d (’imeite Vimufthr 
Origin, OonMicution, and Prooeedings qf the Irish Soeielg, printed by ordor of tho Court. 
London. 1822. 
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Of tlie English and Scotch undertakers it is declared — 

“ The said undertakers shall not demise any part of their lands at will 
only, but shall make certain estates for years, for life, in tail, or in fee- 
simple.” 

Of the Irish servitors — ^grantees who had been in the service of 
the Crown — 

“ They shall make certain estates to their tenants, and at certain rents, 
and forbear Irish exactions.” 

Of the Irish natives — 

“ They shall make certain estates for lives or years to their under- 
tenant, aird shall take no L'ish exactions.” 

I do not intend to follow out the history of tJie Ulster plantation. 
In a work of high authority, the inti'oduction to Carte’s Life of 
Ormonde^ tho iiual conditions of the plantation ax’e thus acourately 
siinuncd up. After describing the several classes of grantees — 

“ The King granted estates to all, to bo hold by them and their heirs ; 
the undertakers of two thousand acrcss hold of him in mjnte; those of one 
thousand five hundred by knight’s soiwico ns of tho Castle of Dublin 5 and 
those of one thousand, in common soccago. Tho first wore, in foiu’ yeoi’s, 
obliged to build a castle and bnwn ; tho second in two years, a strong 
atone or brick house and bawn ; and tho last, a bawn ; timber for that 
pui'po.'ic, as well as for their tenants’ hou3e.s, being assigned them out of 
the King’s woods. Tho fimt were obliged to plant on their lands, within 
thi'ce years, forty-eight able men, eighteen years old or upwards, horn iu 
England or the inland parts of Scotland, to be reduced to twenty families, 
to keep a demesne of six hundred acres in their hands, to have four fee- 
farmers on a hundred and twenty acres each, six leaseholdei’s on a hun- 
dred acres each, and on tho rest eight families of husbandmen, artificers, 
and cottagers ; the others wore under the like obligations proportiouably; 
and they were all, within five years, to reside in person on some pai't of the 
premises, and to have store of arms in their houses. were not to alienate 

any of their lands without a royal license, nor SET tuem ax unoektain 
BENTS, OB VOB A LESS TERM TUAN I’OR TWENTX-ONB TEARS, OB TUBEE 
LIVES; and their tenants were to live in houses, not in cabins, and to 
build their houses together in towns and villages. They had power to 
erect manors, to hold courts baron, to create tenures, with b’herty of 
exporting and importing timber, and other privileges ; which wore likewise 
extended to the natives, whoso estates were granted them in fee-simple 
and hold in soccago, but with no obligation on any to erect castlos or 
build strong houses. These wore not thought proper for the residence of 
persons who might well be doeiuod willing to arrogate to themsolvos all 
tho power that Itad been formerly usurped and exorcised by the Irish 
chiefs : to guard against wlvioli, they were restrained from having tenants 
at will ; they were enjoined to sot their lauds at rents certain for the like 
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terms as the nnclerlakcrs, and •wore to take no chief rcnlft, cuttings, and 
other Irish oxactimis, from their undcr-lonants, who wore oblincd to leave 
thoir creating (or running up and down Iho country with their cattle, 
from place to placo for pasture), and to dwell in towns, mid use the English 
manner of tillage and husbandry. In this manner and under those regu- 
lations wore tlie escheated lands in Ulster disposed of toahundred andfouj* 
English and Scotch undertakers, fifty-six sorvitors, and tivo hundred and 
eighty-six iintivos, all which (jam hand to Iho gomnimetd for 2 ioifor>uancc of 
comnants; for the letter assurance whn-eof the Kiivj required a rtyular account 
to he sent him from the state, of the iwogress miule hy each undertaker in the 
plantation,” * 


J'ust the same Btatemoivts are repeated by Leland and by every 
Irish historian. 

It appears by the printed conditions that every bond expressly 
secured the fulfilment of the stipulations as to conferring “ fixity 
of tenure” on the tenants. The King, it will be seen, reserved to 
hinisclf the right of personal supervision over each estate. We 
shall presently see in what manner, mid with what results, he 
exercised that right. 

For what purpose, or with what object were these restrictions 
imposed upon the grantees)* Why were they prohibited from 
lotting llicir lands to toiiants-al-will ? wliy were tJiey lioiiud to 
create independent inlorcsts under them, the least of which was to 
bo a term tor twenty-one years or three lives? JCxactly to prevent 
their holding their tenantry in a state of serftlom. Tlic siigiwjity of 
King Janies, or of his couiicUlom, foresaw the danger that pro- 
prietors who hold their estates in a country where eoiKpiesi liad 
broken the spirit of the natives might fiill into the evil habit of 
placing wretched serfs upon the soil. This mischief was expressly 
guarded against — and guarded against in the only possible way. 
Security or fixity of tenure in tlic tenant was nuule the express 
condition of proprietorship in ajl tlic gi’ants of King James I. 

Is it revolutionary,” or “ communistic,” or a violation of the 
rights of property to insist on the fulfilment of the conditions upon 
which the estates wore granted, and on which they are now held? 

So far as lands are held under (hose grants there is not a tenant 
upon one of these estates who has not a right to insist upon fixity 
of tenure, His ancestor, very probably, came over to this country 
on the faith of these conditions being observed. The Sovereign 
and Parliament of England liave a right and a duty, by the most, 
peremptoi’y measures, to enforce them. And every Irishman whose 
lot is cost in a country that will never bo a happy country to live 
in while the occupiers of the soil are serfs — Ima, in Iho sight of 
Heaven and his country, a right to demand of our rulers the 


* Oaito’s U/e of Onnondt, Vol, i., p. 73. 
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enforcement of these conditions. The descendants of these grantees, 
or the purchasers of these grants, do not hold their estates “ for 
their own private profit only," but in order, by “ the civil plantation 
of these wild and unreformed and waste countries, to promote the 
public peace and welfare of the Kingdom of L’cland and they are 
bound, expressly bound, as the first condition of a “ civil plantation," 
to let their lands upon terms which will give their tenants security 
of tenui’e at certain rents. 

The late Mr. Sharman Crawford pointed out that the custom 
of the Ulster tenant right was originally permitted by the grantees 
of the Ulster plantation in lieu of the fixed and settled tenures 
which they were bound by their patents to give to their tenantry, 
but the granting of which they had evaded. 

This opinion is confirmed by a reference to all the records which 
describe the dealings of the undertakers with their estates. 

It was scai'oely to be expected that nil these undertakers, once 
settled in remote districts or Ireland, would either very scrupulously 
observe the conditions of the plantation, when they found them 
inconvenient, or be actuated solely by a desire to “ serve the King 
and Commonwealth,” without any regard to thou* own gain and 
profit. It was probably impossible for the Government to insist in 
every case upon a strict compliance with the conditions, even if the 
Castle of Dublin had been as free from the influences of favouritism 
as it is now. Difficulties there were, no doubt, in the way of that 
ooraplianoe which supplied an excuse to the indolence of the under- 
takers for not observing, and to tiie Irish Government for not 
enforcing, the conditions of the grant. Even the personal entor- 
ferenco of King James was unsuccessful in completely carrying out 
the conditions of the plantation ; and commissioners whom he sent 
from time to time, to report to himself the progress he had made, were 
only able to toll liim of the partial accomplishment of his scheme.* 
Many of the undertakers failed altogether in bringing over the 
EngUsh or Scotch settlers, and retained the native Irish as serfs 
upon their lands. Even Avhen the settlers were brought over the 
granting of land to them was, in iirnny instances, evaded or post- 
poned. Some of tliom I’oturiicd to their own country. Others of 
them remained, constantly appealing to their landlord to fulfil the 
obligation, and occasionally bringing their complaints before the 
King’s Comniisbioner when ho visited the oslatc-t It was in such 

* Thard arc, I doubt not, oxtaiit, in aome of the ni'ohires in whiob tbo moat voloablo 
rlocamenlA of Iriah hiatory are buried, many papors containing tlie reports fram eocli 
Iiiah estate, ■whiob King Jomea required to lie furniabed to hiraaulf. 

fin ITmvia’a Jfibmiica there ia preserved a vory ourious dooumeniv itnown as 
Pynnar'a Sarwy, ia wbicb very conaiderablo light ia thrown, upon the manner in 
wbioh the oonditioua of the plantation wore carried out. Tn November, 1018, a 
JBoyal Oojnmiaaion waa iaaued to Nioliolaa Pynnar, dirootlng bim_ to vialt the planla' 
tion, and report on tbo progreaa made on the sovotol ealatea. Tliia dooumeut oontains 
the result 01 tliuviaitation, 

The general result is that wbilo upon many of the grants tbs oonditlona of giving 
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a state of tliinga Uiat tlio Ulster oustom of tenant right had its 
origin. Tliese tenants hold iindor terms whioli hound the land- 
lords to give them fixity, in some inslaneeH p('r})ctiiity, of tenure. 
The landlord, Avhile ho was evading this ohligation, could not 

estates to tlio tourmls liiul lioen, .at least partially, cnnipliial will), n]>on a very largo 
niinilior they had been ovmU'd, The ICiigliNh suttlers had, in ninny histanueii, hmi 
brought over, but wore not given the covoniuiled ORlalim. In many inslanoos they loft 
the iiinii, Xn suvoral they obtained access to thu King’s Ciinimihsionui', and eoinplaiued 
of Idjc vielaUon of tbo cimdilieus on avhicli Iboy biul umnu to IrMliuid. Thu pretexts 
under winoh the iensos arere dolayod <ir refiuied m-ru various, ftoiue of thu sliort entries 
in tho *' Survey ” go far to reveal wliat was passing in thu country. I soluot thorn almost 
at random, from the pages of “Harris.” Jihuih item is ajijiUoablu to a dill'erunt estate : — 

“ 1 find upon this, proportion of BrilisU tenants, ten ; hut X find no eslalos except 
by promise.’' — P. 158. 

“ These hold tlieir land but by promise." — Tbid, 

“Hot one freeholder, but many Irisb.” — P. 16i). 

“ T'hei'o are twelve others whose estates J saw not, and tltcrofore can say nothing of 
them, for many of them do dwell in anotlior country." 

Sir Hugh Worrall “hath no froeholdur, nor Icanehnldcr, and hut three poor men on 
the land, which have no estates j for all the lojid at this time is inliahll ud with Irisli."— 
P. I(i2. 

“ The rest of the tenants have no estates, but promises." — P, 177. 

“1 find planted un this estate a good number of men, but tliey have no estates Init 
by promises from onu year to another.” — J*. 172. 

“ They who are upon the land have no estates, hut luyniiuls ” (minutes^. — 174. 

“ These held their land but by promisa I saw but voiy few of them, lor they dwelt 
far asunder, and hod not time to oomo to mo.” 

These are speoimens of the ontiies that moot ns at every pngo, 11 would soom 
that in some instauces the oustom had begun of hitroilnring unruasonablu oovunanls 
in leases. The tenants of Lord Unstlohaven complniuisl that i— 

“They do dwell disporsedly ujiou tlieir own lanil, anil ennnol dwell logeUier in a 
villago, liuoauBo they are bound every ouo to dwell upon their own laud, which, if 
they do not, the lease is void.” — P. 108. 

c3n another estate of the same nulileman “the agent fur the carl showed mo the rent 
roll of all thu lenaiils that are on those proportions, but their ostates are so woalc and 
uncei'tnin that they are leaving the land." — Jbitl. 

li'ruin many of the entries it is quite plain tlint Hiuholas I’ynnar iicliovi'd that the 
ownei's uf the estates were uv<aduig Ids inquiries as to the luunres they had granted 
to their tenants. In some iuhtanucs, ho wiys, “ I ciune sndilenly npuii them } " in 
others ho ooinjilains that under one excuse or another ho did not sen the lomiiits 
thumselves ; in otliers lie relates, with manifest suspicion, that ho had seen tlio “runt 
roll ” of “ estated tenants,’' but had not Iioon shown any cuuutorpiu'ls, or, as ho calls 
them, “ countorpaines of hiasos." 

Of Sir John Stewart, In the County of Bonogal, ha writes : — 

“What estates they have I know not, neitluf would he call the tenants together, 
hut shewed me the oountorpaino of ouo lease and said the rust of the tenants had tho 
like,”— P. 188. 

Of Mr. Pringle in Tvrono, who was “dwelling on tho land in a poor cabin”; — 

“What tenants he hath I know not, for ho refused to show them unto mo, but ho 
brought after me a list of just twenty lunauts ; hut i know nut whether they have any 
estates, for tlie list doth not malce any mention which they hold.” 

He is even uimallant unougb to hint his suspioions of thu conduct of a Tjndy 
Bxummond, "Thoro ore many tenants on tho land; insomuoli that, knowing I 
was in the country, they oomo imd coniplainod unto me, and said that for many years 
they oonld never get anything from him bat proinisos, and t/ioiv/ora the niost jiaH are 
leaving tM land, X desired the lady to show mo Iboir countorpahiua, but her answer 
was that her Knight was in Scotland, and she could not oomo at them.” Again, 
in Armagh, on Mr. Aoheson’s estate: — •“! find a great many tenants on this land, 
but not that they have any estates but by promiso. They petitioned unto mo 
that they might have their lenses." These petitions of tbo tenants ibr leases are 
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venture, oven if lio were disposed, to interfere with their possession. 
They were somewhat in the condition of persons holding lands 
under what arc termed accepted proposals, witliout a legal title, 
but with a claim in equity strong enough to prevent them from 
being disturbed. Matters continued in this unsettled state for years. 
In the troubles which soon after ablated Ulster as well as the rest 
of the kingdom, arising from the war which has been called “ the 
great rebellion” — it was scarcely to bo expected that there should 
be any authoritative adjustment of these claims. During these 
troubles it was not probable that landlords would interfere with 
tho tenants, upon whose fidelity they relied; and at the end 
of the great rebellion, the tenants claim for security for theii* 
holdings resulted in the establishment, in the case of the Protestant 
tenantry, with an acquicsccnoo on the pai’t of the landlords, of that 
virtual fixity of tenure which has puzzled us in modem days under 
tho name of the " Ulster tenant right,” 

The obligation of conferring fixity of tenure in the grants of 
King James extended equally to the mere Irish, or Catholic pro- 
prietors. They, as well as the English “ undertalcers,” were bound 
to give fixity of tenure to the tenants whom they were to place 
on their estates. So were the servitors of the Crown, who were 
to choose, at their own discretion, the tenants whom they were 
to select, either from the old inlinbitants of the country, or from 
Englishmen or “inland” Scotchmen. In this scheme of plantation 
both Catholic landlords and Calliolic tenants were permitted 
upon the largest portion of the escheated land. But in every 
case, whctlicr both landlord and tenant were to bo Irish and 
Catholic, or Avhether Protestant landlords were to have Catholic 
tenants, or Protestant and English landlords were bound to settle 
on their estates imported tenants of their own religion and 
race — ^to each and every case the prohibition against the lettings 
which are now the universal rule in Ireland strictly applies. 
In the early part of tho 17th ccntuiy the spirit of religious 
ascendancy ti’amplcd down the native population. The strife of 

livquent. Tho report of each onseB is g;cnomUy accompanied by tho signifloant addition 
tliat for want of loaBos “ tho lenoutB aro going away.” 

Tho cxonBOB for not granting lenneB aro vury aingular. One gentloman refiiBod to 
givo thorn beciiuao ho had some ruawn to unopoot that " the land ho had been granted 
was globe." Another cannot givo them fi»r "that the ohildron were etill under age," 
And one of tho “ IriRh guntlomen ” ansigne the same exense, which 1 have road in Bome of 
the f'lottorB of Irish laudloi'du,” witliiu tho last six months - 

“Uohath made no efiUtos, for his tenantw will have no longer lime but from year 
to Tear," 

In tliis veiy ouriouR and iustruotive document, wo iroquently moet with the expwa* 
sive phrase^ " ostatod” teuiuilB, au applied to tho nogluot or fulfilment of the uondition 
,of the grant. 

Thus early begina the Htrugglo of tho now propiiotoia to evade the obligations on 
which they hold tlioir estates. 

This survey records probably tho first oontost betwoon tho dobire of the landlords to 
Uoop in thoir own hands "the managomont of their estates,” and the intovost of “the 
King and tho Commonwealth that they should obsorvo their oovenant; to give fixity 
of tenure to tho uooupiurs of the eoll. 
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“ the great rohelUon ” completed the subjugation, and the Catholic 
“estated tenantry" disappeared with the 2b5 native Irish, who 
were to fill the place of “ estated gentlemen” in the original scheme 
of the plantation of King James. ^ 

It is impossible to write an incidental treatise on Irish history in 
a discussion like that upon which I am engaged, yet I think wo 
sliall see that in other parts of Ireland Ihorc was an equal, if not as 
explicit an obligation to give “ fixity of tenure" to tlie occupiers of 
tlio soil. This is, indeed, the leading principle of every plan for the 
plantation or settlement of the country. The Mlilmont of that 
obligation has been forced upon the landlords in Ulster, because they 
had to deal with a tenantry belonging to the dominant class. It 
was neglected in other parts of Ireland, because the old population 
were crushed down by civil war and penal laws. Even in Ulster the 
prevalence of tenant right and of Protestantism will be found to bo 
very nearly identical in the several districts. 

At all events the existence of the Ulster custom of tenant right 
is in reality a provisional nrrangen>cnt during the pondency ot'tlie 
claim which every Ulster hmant has to tho lixity of temu’C provided 
for him in the conditions of “ tho plantation” under which his land- 
lord holds his estate. If this bo a true dcscri]»lion of the state of 
things tho moment an intorforonce is attempted with the Ulster 
tenant right tho Ulster tenant has a right to demand from Parlia- 
ment tho protection of law. 

But indopoudontly of this “ perpetual claim,” by the assertion 
of tenant right, it cannot be said that these conditions arc obsolete 
stipulations now only matters of historical and antiquarian interest. 
Those who hold their properties by n title of a great and gimoral 
confiscation, cannot ignore the objects for which that confiscation 
was carried into effect. The ohjeets and conditions of these groat 
settlements of property are a portion of the history of tho country, 
and as Such have become a part, as it wore, of tho common law of 
the land. In equity and justice, and accoi’ding to all tho higher 
pxindples of jurisprudence, a right of visitation over these estates 
remains in the supreme power as completely as tho right exists in 
the Sovereign to visit a charity which holds estates under grants 
from the Plantagenets. If it needs tho authority of the Queen in 
Parliament to enforce that visitation, then Parliament, otight to 
give its aid to the Sovereign to interfere. While tlio great pur- 
poses of these grants are unl'ulfiUed the conditions never can become 
obsolete. They are not so regarded in our courts of law. In two 
instances, in modern times, they have been disonssed before judicial 
tribunals. 

One was that of a suit instituted in the English Court of” 
Chancery by one of tho London Companies against tho Irish 
Society, in reference to tho distribution of tho rents of their 
estates. The printed copy of the conditions from which I have 
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quoted was one of the documonis principally relied on. This 
suit was finally disposed of in the House of Lords in the year 
1843. The decision rested, no doubt, in a great degree, upon 
the charter of the Irish Society. But Lord Lyndhurst, who then 
was Lord Chancellor, in a masterly review of the objects of the 
Ulster plantation, distinctly recognized the “ printed conditions” 
as declaring trusts which were public and permanent, in the fulfil- 
ment of which the nation has an interest, and which arc binding as 
long as the property to which they are attached is held under the 
grant.* 

This, no doubt, was the case of a corporation incorporated 
under a special chai'tcr for the jjurposc of carrying out the objects 
of the plantation. The conditions of the grants to private indivi- 
duals became very recently the subject of investigation before the 
late Master of the Rolls in Ireland. The purchaser of an estate 
in the county of Donegal actually objected to complete the purchase 
because some of these very conmtions were inserted in the patent 
underwhich it had been originally held. The objection was overruled, 
not because the conditions had become obsolete or ceased to be 
binding, but because the circumstances were such as, in the opinion 
of the Court, to show that when he purchased the estate he ought 
to be held as having notice that it was held on these conditions, t 
one of the principal foundations of this decision being that these 
patents wore confirmed by a public statute of Charles I. 

So far as these Ulster estates are concerned, it scarcely seems a 
violation of the rights of property to propose that the tenants 
should be secured by a lease for sixty-three years. It would be 
an average between the fee-farm estates and the leases for lives or 
twenty-one years Avhich the original giunts provided. The adoption 
of such an average would be greatly in favour of the landlord. It 
would leave him far more “dominion" over his estate than the 
original grant intended ho should have. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that the grants of King 
James Avero confined to the province of Ulster. They were made 
largely in Longford, in Westmeath, in Kildare, and in Wicklow. 

In all these counties the conditions corresponded -with those of the 
Ulster plantation. According to the unexceptionable authority of 
Sir John Davis Iho estates in Munster are held on the same con- 
dition of giving fixity of tenure to the tenants. 

I cannot pass from this subject without observing, that, with , 
respect to the plantation of Ulster, a very great injustice has been 
done to the memory of King James. We must carefully distinguish, 
in tracing Irish Iiistory, between the intentions of the English 

* “The fjkinnors' Oomimy a. Tlie Irisli Society.”— OZorfte wad Finnell^t ECoute of 
hards Report, p. 470. 

t PcoiBlon in the ooso of “ Stewart against the Marquis of OonynghaW — Irisfi 
Ohmicei'y Reports, Vol. i,, p. 646. 
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Sovereign and the mode in wliioh the orders of the sovereign 
were carried out by the rapacity or venality of those (o whom the 
cxcoutiou of the plans was entrusted. The imagination of CuiTnn 
discerned a great truth, when, in poetic imagery, he described the 
twilight of viceregal government as olTcring opportunities for 
schemes of sjwliation whioli would never have been oai’ried out in 
the noon-day light of a royal presence — a twilight better for the 
robber than even the darkness of night. 1 am now speaking of the 
original project of ICing James. It never was a part of his 
plan to exterminate the native population. Ulster had been 
thinned of its population by long-continued wars. Independently 
of this, they were days when certainly ovcr-poimlalion was not the 
crying evil of the country. The scheme of the jdantation, was 
founded on the assumption that the condition of the province lei't 
room for a large immigration. Of flio forf sited lands in Ulster, a large 
proportion was expressly reserved for the Irish, to bo granted to 
them on conditions not very dissimilar to these upon which the new 
settlers obtained theirs. There rverc, as we liavo seen, three clnsHcs 
of proprietors. The new scUlcrs, or Euglish undorlakors — the Irish 
servitors, that is, persons who had heen previously engaged in the 
Irish service of the crown, and lastly, native Irish pi'opviotors. 
The new settlers wore bound to bring over lOnglishmen and 
Scotchmen, an obligation from which both the Irish sorvitoi's and 
the Irish proprietors wore exempt;^ and so fsu* was the JCing from 
desiring to make the plantation scheme one of oompulsory 
prosolytism, that the Irish proprietors Avero exempt I’rom taking the 
oath which recognized the royal supremacy. Neil her their teuauts, 
nor those of the Irish servitors, were rc<iuircd to he “ conformable in 
religion.” f 

I mention tliis particularly because your Lordship ha-s fallen into 
the common error of supposing that “ the couliseated estates were 
granted to the ancestors of the pi’cseiit projiriotors, on the condition 


* "The persons ntnong whom were distrihiitcdtho loynl grants wore (listlnguisliod tw 
now xmdortokuTB, aorvltors, aiul old imtlvos. Thu first wore imllvos of UriUiu, mid 
permiUed to tahe only suoh for_ their toiiiinta. The srooiid, mnn who hurt soinulhuus 
served in, Ireland, in stations military or civil, woro allowed to chooHU nny tenants, 
with exception only of roousanta. 'llio thud woro nudw no rostriotions ns to lUo 
religion or birthplace of tlieir lonautry, and woro tacitly rxumplfil frinn Iho iwlh of 
Bupremacy by which the two fmmor woro bound. ” — (fonlon's l/iaturu of Irclmd, 
Vol. i., p. 321. " 

tBaoon, in reoommending tho aebome of tho Ulster plantation, Imil strongly urged 
the necessitT of religions toloration. Among many oxaellont arguments was ono 
intended probably for tho projudioes of his royal mimtor. Uo uigod that it would not 
be for the credit of Protestantism to make that voligion Tosponsiblu for thu scandalous 
lives whioh Avere led by the Irish natives. 

In other words, he said;— Lot Protestantism be hitroduood on tho vouaul IsndH hi 
Ulster, and let each religion ho judgod by the Christinu inflnonccB it oxoroiseH on thu 
conduct of its adherents. 

In whatever longuago it woe couched the advice had high authority ftir Its 
prinoiple,— “By their frails ye shall know thorn." 
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of the removal of Irish Botnnn Catholics and the introduction of 
i*rotestnnt tenants.” There was no such condition. There was the 
condition imposed upon one and only one class of the grantees, to 
bring over a certain number of English and Scotch settlors, but 
it was because there was abundance of vacant land in which they 
had room. Any Irish occupiers who might be displaced were 
provided for on the portion which was left in the hands of pro- 
pi'ietors of their own race and creed. Nay more, as Carte, quoting 
from high and unquestioned authority, tells us, the escheated lands 
of Ulster wore apportioned to 

104 English and Scotch adventurers, 

56 Servitors, 

286 Natives ! ! 

Upon the lands of the first alone was there a condition to plant 
English and Scotch immigrants. 

Let us be just to the English sovereign. The extermination 
of the native people was then as now not the aet of the English 
government, but the act of those whom unfortunately and unwisely 
the English government protected as the instruments and upholders 
of its power. I quote from the history of Ireland, written by Mr. 
Gordon.t Upon this point it differs in nothing from the statements 
of the more partizan Loland. Spcaldng of the commissioners who 
carried tho inantatious into effect, ho says: — 

“ Abuses were practised, cruelly unjust and opprossivo ; too various 
for a ciroumstantial detail. With a scandalous breach of trust tlio com- 
missioners appointed to distribute lands, deprived the uatives by fraud and 
violence of possessions reserved to them by command of the ICiug ; some- 
times leaving them a pittance — sometimes in fact no means of suhsistenco 
at all. In the words of Lelaud ‘the resentmout of the sufferers was 
in some instances exasperated by finding their leases triuisferred to 
hungry advontui'or.s who had no services to plead, and sometimes even 
to those wlio had been rebels or traitors. Neitlier tho actors nor the 
objects of such giuevancos wore confined to one religion. Tho most 
zealous in the service of Government and llie most peaceable conformists 
were numbered in the ravages of avsurico and rapine, without any dis- 
tinction. of principles or profession.” 

This was the case in Ulster. 

In other places the provision for the old inhabitants was still more 
liberal. Of confisoations in Longford more than one-half was 
aiiproprintcd by the king to the old proprietors. The reservations 

* Tn tlio 0080 boforo tho late Master of the EoUh ho deoided that sinoe tho TTuicin 
tlio oondition wcnihl bu Notibflod by eottUiig Irish horn natives on tho estate. 

+ This history of Trolaud was published in 1805, as tho title page informs us, by a 
pluralist of the Protestant Cliurcli— “ By the Bov. James Got don, Rooter of Killognoy, 
in the Hiooeso of Eoms, and of Oannaway, in the HiocoBe of Qorh. 
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in Pavonr of the Litlcr were almost ovcrywlicrc defeated Iby the 
fraud or the violence of tlie Iriali odieiala. In Wicklow, when 
everything else had failed, Avhon the Engliah sovereign had thrice 
overruled the injustice of his std)ordhmlea in the Irish government, 
the Irish owner was sent to prison on a false accusation of murder, 
and tried by a jury expressly packed by the shcritf for the purpose 
of convicting him. 

If wo are to credit Sir John Davis, even in Munster cspooial 
care was taken by King James to secure “ tixity of tenure” to the 
occupiers of the soil. Deacribuig the trouble which was taken to 
obtain the surrenders of the estates from the “ Irish and degenerate 
English and the regranting cabitea unto them according to the course 
of the common law,” he claims for his royal master the credit of 
having changed the old forms of inquisitions. lie tolls us that 
since the accession of the king the inquisitions had alwnjrs separ- 
ately found the lands which were occupied by the lord himself as 
demesne lands, and those which wore in the hands of tenants. 
As to the latter, a money value was set uji)on all the different 
customs or duties which the lord hiul been in the habit of exfictiiig, 
and in tlio regrant the interests of the tenant were prcscrvc(l, 
subject to an. annual rent ocjuivalcnt to the value of these customs 
and duties. Subject to this rani tlio occupying tenant was fixed 
in the possession of his farm : — 

“ Tho lands which arc found to bo in po.sHos9um of tlio lonants are loft 
with thorn respectively, charged with the certain rents in lieu of all 
uncertain Irish exactions.” 

But this was not all. This iiolicy was not confined to the chtalcs 
surrendered by *' Irish, or degenerate Englisli." Whenever there 
was a regrant to cure a doubtful or dofcctivo title — fixity of tenure 
was secured to tho occupier. 

“ In like manner, upon all grants which have passed by virtue of tho 
commission for defective titlas, the commmionom Jiavo taken ©.special 
caution to prosorvo tho estate of tlio iwrtioulur tenants.” 

The effects of securing fixity of tenure to tho occupier, Sir 
John Davis thus describes : — 

“And thus wo see how tho great&sl part of tho possesaioua (as svell of 
the Irish as of Iho English) in Loinstor, Conaght, and Munsler aro sol lied 
and secured since his Majestic enmo to tho crowno ; wlioroby tho liearts 
of the people aro settled not only to live in peace, but raised and 
incouraged to buildo, to plant, to give better education to their childron, 
and to improve tho commodities of their landsj wliei’cby tho yearly value 
thereofo is already increased double of that it was within those fow years, 
and is like daily to rise higher till it amounts to llxe price of our lando in 
England.” 

Sir John Davis was not the friend or advocate of the Celtic 
* Traota by Sir John Davis— page 700. 
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race. Yet ho took a view of the best mode of clfecting the 
improvement of the country, rather more favourable to them than 
that wliioh is taken cither by Lord Lifford, Lord Dufferin, or Lord 
Rosse. He did not tliink it necessary to drive them from the 
land. He did not even deem it an indispensable condition of 
Irish prosperity that there should bo over them the absolute 
dominion of the landowner, or, to borrow the expressive phrase of 
Lord Rosso, tliat “ the landlord’s hands should be untied.” On 
the contrary, he prided himself on the fact that whenever in 
Munster it was found that the lands had been in the occupation 
of tenants, fixity of tenure had been granted to the tenants, and 
as a consequence “ the hearts of the people wcx’c not only settled 
to live in peace, but raised and encouraged to build, to plant, to 
give better education to their childiun, and to improve the commo- 
dities of the lands.” 

“Whereby” — 1. pray your Lordship’s attention to this — “the 
yearly value thereof is already increased double of that it was within 
those fmv years.” 

Would it be a great calamity to Ireland if Sir John Davis had 
continued Irish Attorney-General to this day? What would have 
been his reply to a proposal to adopt, in the case of the regranted 
estates of Munster, a measure as little favourable to the tenants as 
that which I propose? 

In our days, as in those of King James, there ax’o “ Irish exac- 
tions” from tenants which need to be converted into fixed and 
certain rents. There are Irish holdings for uncertain and precarious 
tenures, which need to be converted into certain terms of years. If 
I am right in saying that there is scaroely an Irish estate upon 
which the terms of the original grant arc observed, or the purposes 
of the original grant fulfilled, a commission of defective titles might 
not improperly regrant all Irish estates, “ taking especial care to 
preserve tlic estates of the ocoujxying tenants." 

It woidd be impossible for mo, with the space or time, or, I may 
add, with the resources at my command, to trace out the historic 
doemuents which throw light upon tJio grants of Elizabeth and 
CroiuAvell. The grants of Cromwell were admittedly framed on 
the model of the Ulster plantation of King James. An attempted 
and indeed partial plantation of Ulster by Queen Elizabeth had 
preceded its settlement by James, I have no doubt tliafc a csu’cful 
eiMiuiry into the documents which illustrate the lillizabethan grants, 
would establish with equal clearness that they were made on 
conditions intended to secure tlie settlement on the estates of an 
indepondont and contented tenantry. 

It is not necessary for my argument to go back to these. The testi- 
mony of Lord Clare, which I quoted in the Flm for t/ie Celtio 
liaeef refers only to the oonfisontions which took place after the 
accession of King James. Since that period the greater extent of 
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the island has been the sniijeot of coufisention— some of it has been 
subjected lo the process several times. And Avithoufc drawing in aid 
the regrants upon sun’cndors, or on dm coimiiissiou of dcrcctivc iitlos, 
■which Sir .rolin Davis describes, wo may safely assert that almost 
dm entire island is now hold under grants ol’ which the avowed 
policy was to com])el dm proprietors lo give up all arbitrary 
exactions, to rouoimcc all lettings upon inucarious Icnmvs, and to 
place independent and— to use dm expressive words of Tyunav's 
survey — “ kstatkd ’’ occupiers upon tlm soil. 

The grants of Cromwell were recugnixod at'ter dm restoration. 
A Parliament., called that of Ircliuid, but in reality a provincial 
assembly of the delogalcs of the, new j)roi)rictors, took especial 
care not to cumber the title of tlm new masters of Ireland by any 
inconvenient relcrenoe Lo dm eontlidons npon wbieli (b-omwell bad 
given tlmm tlm properties of the ancient pro]>ri(!torH ol‘ tlm soil.'^ 
Cromwell’s “ iisiirpafiona " bad been ignored for all purposes ex- 
cept the robbery of tlm Irish nation. English judgtjs luul dii'celcd 
in oj)position to the settled prineijdes ol‘ law, that adhercuco to tlm 
dfl /aoto govermneut of tlm Comuiomvcndtli was treason, because 
Charles the Second wasaking “r/e fuclo" ns well as "(li{jura," while 
“ die usurper ” was oxeroising sujnunm authoi'ity in lOnglaud, and 
the sovereign (U facto was a fugitive in Fi’anoc. 'I'lio acts of the. 
“ usurping " government wore only held legal when they robbed 
tlm Irish nation. And while the bones of Cromwell wore dragged 
from his grave to live gibbet, and acts of Parliamout eanonizocl tlm 
martyred king, in Irclaud every trooper who luul acciuirod proju'rty 
as a reward for lighting agiiinst tlie sainted martyr wa.4 con/inned in 
his grant. By an act, whioli it is not loo mne.h to call tine of 
trcacliory, the “inuoeeut I’apists,” that is the men who had been 
robbed by Cromivell for their lullmreneo to the eauso of their 
sovoi'oign, were actually despoiled of t.heir ancestral estates, and 
the eompensatiou “in Connaught” wliich wa.s tiwarded to them 
was postponed to the pay duo to the soldiers of the general who 
had brought tho “blessed martyr” to the block. 

* There in something olinost lutliortioo in tlio solomn biii’lu<<quu in whiiih llto trisli 
Parlianuint in. iho proamblo of thu Act of SuUlomunt ilonurlliotl Utei rnlihorltiH of 
Croju'woll’s troopers tmtl Croiiiwoll's gnoibt, conliijuing lUfm its nlisohituly iwl.) nf 
loyalty to the exiled king. Aflor <l<")ui'ibing tho “hoirul ’’ ruhullioa of thoOHiifi-iIcTOtod 
Irish Bomon Cictholios, this doonmonl yroooi-ds; — 

“ Whoroas sovoral of your majosly's buhjooH l.y wlnim, as iiistrumuiilH, tho rubuls 
wero totally subdued, did, in the time of your wajosty’n ttbsunoo buyoiid tho suns, and 
to proveut tlio further desohiluin of this, your luiijoBty’s, kingdom, uuiuiro inio tho 
authors, abettors, and oontrivora of tho said roboUion and warj and after much 
doliberatiou among tliemselvos, and advioo from others had thovonpon, did dihpossoHS 
such of tho said I’opiiih rebels of Ihoir land tonomonts and bproditMnoulH, as wero guilty 
of, and found to have boon engaged in tho said rebolliuu and war, and did withbal 
distribute, and set out the said lands to bo posaossed by sundry iiwsous, thoir agoiits 
and tenants, ■who by advancing of thoir money or goods, or by hazarding of tliulr Uvos, 
had oontribulod to tho said conquest, or been otherwlao usolul in tho suppressing tho 
said lebollion and ■war.” 
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All, however, that concerns my present purpose is to point out 
that even the troopers who pai'cclled out Ireland in the “ acts of 
settlement and explanation” did not escape — it was not possible to 
escape — ^tlie recognition of Cromwell’s grants, and with tlioso grants 
of the conditions on which the grants wore made. 

■Where arc now the subveiters of the rights ol‘ property ? Where 
arc the violators of ancient right? Are they those who insist 
on the fulfilment of the conditions on which estates are hold ; or 
those who, in order to convert the proprietors into the tyrants and 
despots of the nation, would disregard every obligation by which, in 
Ireland, the very origin of proprietary right was bound, and trample 
on all the principles of the policy upon which that right depends ? 
IIow often does it happen that men denounce as “ rcvolutionai'y” 
proposals which, in reality, arc a return to the most ancient and 
sacred principles of the laiv* 

I ask of those who are accustomed to boast of the plantation of 
Ulster ns the one wise act of the English Government of Ireland 
if the policy of that iilantation was to place the new proprietors as 
lords over a discontented tenantry of serfs? But I confine my 
attention to the one stipulation I have quoted — the stipidation 
that rents should be certain and tenures secure. I am not, as 

* A very ourious pa88.-igo ooonrs in tlmt introduotiun to Carte’s Zi/e ((f Ormnde, 
from whioli I liavo already made (ui extract. Speaking of the Ulator plantation bo 
saya: — "It w.'ia thought proper to .avoid a mistake committed in the plantation of 
Munster, where the Irish were mixed among the English in order to learn eivility 
and good hushnudry from them ; but experience showed that tliey only lo.arned to 
oTivy the fortunes of the English, and to long for the lands improved by their 
industry j and that they made use of the freedom of .oocoss wbiob they had to thoir 
housos, and of eouvorsatiou with their poisons, only to steal tlieir goods and plot 
against thoir lives. It was thci-ofora deemed advisahlo to lessen this intercourse between 
tlie two people, and to plant them soparateiy in difibrent quarters; the Irish in some 
one place of the plainest ground of thoir own country, and the British by themselves in 
plaoes of the beet strength and command.” 

In ovory inoiectfor the "plantation” of any part of Ireland some provision was mode 
for the "meer Irish." In the EUzabethanplantationof Munster they were freely mixod 
with the English settlers. 

In King J ames’ plantation of Illstor thoy wore relegated to sepai'ato distriots, or at 
least to sopanato estates. 

In "the Cromwellian settlement” it was proposed to banish them to a province, 
almost exclusively awarded them. 

Every providon for tliem was thwarted by the rapacity of those who practically ad* 
ministereu Irish affairs ; and the old Irish Uathollc peoiile, ooutrary to the terms of 
ovory settlement, were kept as serfs upon tholands which iiad been allotted to Protestant 
piopricloi'ij upon the express terms of plantiim them with indepondont Bottlers. 

The old propriutors wore for over deprived of the portions of land whioU wore re- 
served to tlioin by tho policy of James. Even Oromwoll’s provlsian of Connaught woe 
not loft to tho miserable viotims of wrong. In the acts of settlement end explanation, 
many of thu “innocent Papists,” that is Bomnn Catholics who hod adhei’od to King 
Charles, wore cheated out of the lands in Connaught which bad been allotted to them 
in compensation for tho estates wbiob th^ had lust by their loyalty to the King. 

The credit of tho idea of sending tho Iiish to Connaught is due to the Irish Privy 
Oounoil, who first mndo np a proje^ for carrying out the Ulster plantation, to he sub* 
mitted to King James, Ibis partof tho project was omitted in the plan which received 
the final sanction of the King. 
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Lord Didlmiu accuHoa me, “ antediiUiifi; rcHponailiiliLlcs.’’ The 
Irirth proprietors hold ihciii' eataLcs under a title which requires iia 
a (ioiKlition that they should not let theii- lands in the, very way 
they are doiii^ ; that they should not create the very inischicf which 
they arc creating. The ol)iee,t of the prohibition was to prevent 
their jicopliug their estates with dcjicndent sisrfs. 

This is, indeed, hut a strong illustration of the truth I have 
attcnqited to enforce, that all Irish estates were really granted on 
conditions which attar, hed to them a trust. It was a trust to train 
up an orderly and loyal people. There was a positive and exprcs.s 
trust not to sufler those estates to he overrun by a population 
destitute of any fixity of tenure, and sidycct, at the will of the 
landlord, to im aibitrsuy variation of the x’ont. 

I may be told that in referring to these old conditions and ancient 
tmnsaotions I am attempting to apply to a long-settled and peaceful 
order of things the principles which were intended only for the 
days of unsettled relations — ^that I am falling Into the error of 
insisting, iu the management of reclaimed and settled “ counlries,” 
on the terms which were designed only for the ])roccBH of reclama- 
tion and settlement ; that when a few yeans had passed over, and 
the objects of the plantation boon once attained, the owners of the 
planted estates then hold their properties free from the restrictions 
of the early years. The argmneut would bo this: — The light of 
Govemment to control has ceased with the oiroumstanecs which made 
that control necessaiy. Irish landed property is now in the same 
condition as that of England, liahio indeed to the general powci’ of 
intei'ferenco which the State possesses, but bound by no siw’cial 
responsibilities, and subject to no peculiar right of viHilatiou by 
Parliament or the CroAvn. Such a commission and survey as that 
of Pynnar may have been very proper iu the days of Jamos I. 
But no sovereign has now a right to iiiquh’e Avhether it suits the 
pleasure or the convenience of smy proprietor to place au “ cstaLcd" 
tenantry on his lands. Ireland hfw now rcaclKwl tlmt condition of 
“civilized countries” in which, as your Lordship tells us, every jn-o- 
prietor is allowed, and ought to bo alloAVcd, “ to do what lie liko.s 
with his own,” 

In the first place, any one studying the conditions of the Ulster 
plantation must sec, with Lord Lyiulhui’st, that they ivore inlcndcd 
to create permanent trusts, and impose lasting conditions on 
the ownership of Irish estates. To go no further than one: every 
grantee of 2,000 acres was bound to create four “ fee -farms,” eiuih 
consisting of 120 acres. A foe-farm grant is not a thing temporary in 
its nature. The object and intention plainly was that there should 
always be a class of higher and independent yoomaiuy iqion each 
estate. The provisions against letting for short tenures and at 
uuoertaiu tenures wore equally intouded to socuro a lower but still 
independent class of cultivators of the soil. 
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But in the next plaee the eonditions of the grants have never 
been really fulfilled. In Ulster they have been partially eoniplied 
with ; yet even in that province the fulfilment has been generally 
evaded by substituting the mere customary security known as 
tenant right for the legal fixity of tenure specified in the grant. 
In the rest of Ii’oland the properties are but few upon which 
an ostated tenantry were at any time placed to occupy the 
soil. The leases for lives renewable for ever to middlemen may 
have been the result — ^they wci-o not the fulfilment of these con- 
ditions, No time can really rim against the nation’s right to have 
these essential conditions of national tranquillity and prospeinty 
enforced. The bargain was made that, as the price of these estates, 
the landowner should place an independent class of occupiers upon 
the soil If I may use a professional illustration — as long as this 
mrehose money is unpaid the State has a lien for it on the lands. 
IJutil they have given us that class of proprietors wo liave a right 
to insist on any measure that is necessary to create them. 

The truth is, Ireland has never yet got through that “ transition 
state ” which of necessity intervenes between the imposition on the 
country of an alien class of proprietors and the adjustment of their 
new proprietary rights to settled and peaceful relations with the 
occupiers of the soil. We have never passed over the state of 
things for which these very conditions were intended. After tho 
lapse of two centuries wo aro still face to face with the “un- 
reformed" and unsettled state of society which was the necessary 
result of conquest and confiscation. Queen Victoria has just 
the same interest as the first James in preventing the grantees of 
the “ escheated lands" from extorting “ Irish exactions," and fi’om 
letting on insecure tenures and at uncertain rents. 

It is vain to tell mo that many of tlie present owners are the 
representatives of those who purchased these “ escheated lands." 
They could not buy the lands without accepting the responsibilities 
of those from whom they bought. No principle is better 
established in law than that which recognizes covenants that “ run 
with the land;" and the great compact which was entered into 
between the British Crown, and those who accepted grants of Irish 
property from that Crown binds every owner who claims Irish 
p’opcrty by virtue of any of these grants. 

If it be conceded, as it must bo, that in the early daj^s of these 
grants — ^thoso who held them wore amenable to the visitation and 
control of the British Crown in respect to the tenure they created 
on those lands — surely it cannot be said that this right of visitation 
and control is gone as long as the landowner depends upon the 
British Crown for force to protect him in his right. It never can 
be forgotten, it caimot bo too often repeated, that aE proprietary 
rights in Ireland are uphold solely by the military power of Eng- 
land. It is vain for those whoso rights aro thus upheld to claim 
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tho oxtvcnif! privilcgos wliicli may or not belong lo landed projiorty 
in couiilrios whore that property in hold hy a tenure dojicndlng 
upon the inlluonooa exiHllng in the country itself. Ireland is the 
only omjnlry in lOurojio in which proiirietaiy rights in land arc 
u])lio,ld hy I’orcign hayonots. While this is the case, Irish land- 
owJiors oini never say that the relations coimectod with land tenure 
in I rolaiul hav(‘ asamnod their settled and normal condition. For 
all praetioal purposes we ai-o still dealing with tho “ unreformed 
and unsettled conntrieH" which vrovo the objects of anxiety to tho 
councillors of tiucen Klizahctli aud King tiames. 

Tho more this subject is reflected on the more ap])aront will ho 
t-he right tuvd duty of tho livitish Government to tiilco up, even after 
so long an interval, the Avork of settlement aud pliuitation, which 
was interrupted in the troubles of “ the great Rebellion” and in 
the case of tho land included in Cronnvoll’s grants, disturbed oven 
by the Kostoration of Charles. It is not an unfair test of the con- 
tinuance of the original trusts and conditions upon which Irish 
property was granted, to ask whether England is for ever to hoar 
tho odium and tho expense of maintaining the present system of 
“landlordism” in Ireland. Let mo say, once for all, my Lord, that 
in using this phriiao “ landlordism” 1 meant no disrespect to the 
owners of land. I am happy that your Lordship has adoplcd it, 
because it appears more oxiircssively than any word I kuoAV of to 
designate that system of dominion over tho people ■which too many 
people ill Ireland confound Avith the just olaiuis of proprietary rigid. 
A phrase for which I havo your sanction may, 1 hope, he used 
without offending any prejudices of your Lordship's order. 

“ Landlordism" in Ireland lias been maintained, and is maiiitainod, 
at a positive money cost to the British CroAvn, of avIucIi it is not easy 
to reckon the sum. The troops that have been recently Inirncd 
to Ireland and Canada have been sent to ui)hold it. Tho guiihoiits 
that havo been despatched in hot liasto to tlic Avestern coast of 
Ireland are gone upon the same mission, yiiicc the restoration of 
Charles II, the defence of landlordism in Ireland has drained the 
English Exohequer of millions of money, It is noAv draining it of 
hundreds of thousands — ^if I add the loss of revenue from Ireland, 
it is draining it of millions— every year. It is lowering and 
weakening England in both hemispheres of tho globe. It is vain 
to disguise it, Ireland is the weakness of England, and foreign 
nations know it, as well ns avc do ourselves, Irish “ landlordism" i,s 
hanpng lilce a millstone round die neck of England, and dragging 
her doAvn from her once proud posititm in tlie commonwearth of 
Europe. 

^ I forbear to pursue this subject. But if it bo true that i)ro])ricltiry 
rights are upheld in Ireland at this enormous cost to England, would 
it be unreasonable for English statesmen to say that all tho hurdcu 
must not fall upon the State ; that Irish landlords must even sharo 
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llie losses of this ruinous partnership ; and that if the losses can be 
put an end to by a sacrifice, on the part of the landowners, of their 
extreme rights of property, which give thorn dominion over the 
people, that sacrifice must and shall bo made? 

These conclusions follow movitably from the circumstances under 
which Irish property was granted — ^from the circumstances in which 
it is now placed. Tlie time is come when the Legislature must call 
on those who were and arc but stewards of the “ escheated lands" 
for an account of their stewardship. England, in self defence, must 
cease to connive at the violation of all the conditions on Avhich 
Irish property is held, and enforce upon Irish landowners an 
observance of these stipulations, originally made to ensure the 
peace and prosperity of the country, over the people of which those 
proprietors woi’e placed, and arc kept, by the force of English arms, 

I venture to say, my Lord, that no proposition is more clearly 
demonstrated than that which asserts the present right and duty 
of the British Government to rogulato the letting of land upon 
every Irish estate, so far at least as to secure that there be no pre- 
carious tenures, aud no exaction of uncertain rents, 

I rest my proposal, so to regulate these lettings, upon clear and 
distinct principles ; — 

First Upon the principle that the State has a right, by the 

supreme law of the social compact, to regulate the enjoy- 
ment and use of all property whenever the safety of the 
whole community requires that this should be done. 

Secondly. — Upon the condition of all landed property held under 
the law of England, a law which vests all that property in 
the Crown, and treats every owner as only enjoying its use. 

Thirdly. — And lastly, and above all, I rest it on the peculiar 
conditions and cireumstances under which all Irish land is 
hdd — conditions and circumstances which actually impose 
upon every Irish landowner the most clear and distinct 
otegation of giving to all occupiers under him that security 
of tenure which I call on the Legislature to enforce. 

If the measure I propose can really be sustained by such prin- 
ciples, it is surely neither “ revolutionary" nor “ communistic.’’ 


I have still a few words to say in reply to some other portions of 
your Lordship’s letter. Before I do so I must claim your Lordship’s 
permission to oflbr some observations upon the letters of Lord 
Uufferin. You refer me to the second letter of that nobleman 
to 27ie Times, “ the unanswerable reasoning of which” seems 
to your Lordship to “ set the question of the culpability of Irish 
landlords as regards the exodus at rest." So far as I am 
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concerned, that, Icllor does not touch one single argument, or 
question one fact which 1 adduced. It is only in a third letter that 
Lord Dufforin incidentally notices the Pha for the Celtic Race. 
Before noticing the second letter t claim your Lordshqt’s permission 
to offer some observations on the tliird. 1 cannot say that, in this 
letter. Lord Dufforin has oven made an attempt to answer me. I 
gather, indeed, from the Avay in which he alludes to it that his 
Lordship hiul not then condescended to read the truest upon which 
he oonuuontcd.* In his third letter he observes that — 

“ It has been objected I have mistalwii the nature of the accusations 
directed against the landlord class in Ireland, who, 1 am informed, have 
boon ruthlessly gibbeted, not exactly on account of their own acts, but as 
roprcson1ative.s of those bygone generations to whose vicious mismanage- 
inont of their estates the pmsont misfortunes of tho country are to bo 
attributed. 

“ The writer who tints proposes to antedate our rcsponsibiUtics sooins 
satisflod that he has arrived at the fountain-head of Ireland’s calmuities 
when he points his finger at the Irish proprietary of former days. Nor 
does lie ever dream of enquiring whcUier tlie landlord of 100 yoars ago 
may not himsolf have been tho creature of circumstances involved in the 
complications of a system of which ho was as muclt tho victim as Lis 
tenants.” 

As in a subsequent part of the letter Lord Uufforin docs me the 
honour of mentioning mo by name, I presumo that T am “ tho 
wi’itci’" referred to in this passage, and that this is intended as a 
oriticism on the Plea for the Celtic Race. Tho very language of 
tho reference, “ I am informed,” implies that Lord Dufferin had 
formed bis opinion of tho tract upon the opinion of others. I did 
not need, indeed, that reference to assure me that this was so. ft 
was, I believe, impossible, if he liad read it, for a writer as intel- 
ligent and able as Lord Dufferin so completely to misunderstand — 
equally impossible for ono of his station and charimtor so entirely 
to misrepresent. 

If, as 1 have reason to believe from his subsequent Icttci', Loi’d 
Dufferin has since read the Plea for the Celtio Race, I am sure he will 
admit that it would not bo fair to describe mo as luiviug “vuthlossly 
gibbettod” Irish landlords or “ gibbetted” them at all. My ivliolo 
argument was that “ tho landlord of 100 years ago" wos, as L(ml 
Dufferin desoribes him, the creature of oircuinstances. I never once 
alludad to any management, vicious or otherwise, of tho estates of a 
century ago. I did point to some spocific instances of tho manage- 
ment of estates, but they wore every ono of tho present day. 
Looldng at Irish landlordism, fi-om the days of oonfisoation to 

* It is neodlosB to say that tliis was 'written hsforo the publioatinn of Lord Du'fforiu's 
lettw in TJte Thnea of Januaiy Slst. I have preferred leavingf tlxe text, with some 
trifling alterations, as it origiuaUy stood. In subsoquont pages I deal with that lottor. 
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the present, I believed the Irish landlord, in his character of 
landowner, to be the vioions creation of the most vicious set of 
circumstances that ever degraded a nation, or lowered the character 
of a gent^. This is an opinion from which I do not know that 
Lord Dufferin veiy much dissents. 

But no one understands the Irish land question who does not 
take into account the causes wluch created that feud between, 
proprietor and occupier which is perpetuated to our own day, 
and which is now the Irish difBculty. The man who looks at 
that question without considering the inheiitance of enmity and 
strife which has been bequeathed to us can literally know nothing 
of the subject. The writer who would use the events of our past 
history for any other purpose than that of laying bare our present 
social condition would pervert them. The occuiTeiices— the wrongs — 
the oppressions of former days — ^have nothing to do with the 
question except as they enter as elements into our present life. 
That they do so enter is notorious. To ignore them is merely 
childish. To attempt to discuss the question of land tenure with- 
out reference to them is but trifling. It is by understanding their 
influence that most of the anomalies of our social condition are 
explained. It is only by making allowance lor the feelings they 
have created that we con estimate the nature of the difficulties with 
which we have to deal. You might better think to understand the 
Polish question while you had never heard of the paitition of 
Poland, or form a judgment of the condition and feelingB of the 
Venetians without takmg into account the memories that are 
attached to the history of the Doges. The existing relations of 
the owners and occupiers of the Irish soil are the result of a long 
series of causes, commencing in conquest and conflscation, and 
running down, through dismal yeaa’s of oppression, to the present 
serfdom. No man who has written or spoken on Ireland, with 
a mind above that of a land agent’s clerk, has foiled lo see this. 
Sir George Lewis glanced at it in a few sentences, in which, as 
in all his sentences, much wisdom is condensed. I endeavoured 
to trace out the operations of these miserable elements to their 
present and actual result. I may have been successful, or I may 
not; but Lord Dufforin himself, in the very nrgumonts he uses, 
admits that a writer could have no real apprehension of the subject 
who would “ dream” that he could dispose of it by speaking of 
“ antedating the responsibilities of landlords.” 

I am justified in saying so because in this very same letter 
Lord Dufferin, notwithstanding his somewhat slighting aUusion to 
my reference to the origin and history of Irish proprietary rights, 
proceeds himself to discuss the Irish land. question by a review of 
the injuries inflicted on Ireland in the last century by the commercial 
jetdousy of England. I boliove these very injuries have sometbing 
to do with our present position, but little, immeasurably little. 
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compared to tlio blight Avhioh has been cast upon us by the nover- 
ccasing oppression inflioted on the occupiers of the soil. Although a 
century has very nearly passed since Ihc restrictions upon our trade 
and our manufactures have ceased, I am far from saying that even in 
estimating our present system of land tenure we may not reasonably 
take the effect of these I’cstrietions into account. But surely if we 
may, it is of far more consequence that avo should consulcr the 
influence of the laws and ciroiun 8 tanc<!S which have ground down 
and degraded the occupiers of the soil. 

After tracing the effects of English commercial injustice, his 
lordsliip thus proceeds : — 

“Fooling that our host chanco of dealing witli tho diflioullios of 
Ireland is to arrive at a oorroct appreciation of their origin, T have done 
my best to detail tho facts, which prove that it i.s unjust to refer them to 
the influence of OAvners of property in Trolaml, Avhilo 1 have detailed a 
succession of circum.stnncos amply auffleiont to account for them.” 

“Our beat chanco of dealing with tho difUculiies of Ireland is to 
arrive at a oon’cot appreciation of their origin." I'o endeavour to 
trace them to their origin was tho whole aim and ])m‘po80 of tho 
essay for Avhioh I am visited witli his Lordship’s contemptuous 
rebuke. I should bo sorry to suppose that my crime is, that 1 
traced them a little too clearly to au origin that docs not quite suit 
tho views of hijfh proi)riotary right. 

Lord Luifenu is loi* too intelligent not to see that some cause 
roust be assigned for the present condition of our country, lie 
admits, in most remarkable words — 

“ Some human agency or otlior must bo accountable for the perennial 
desolation of a lovely and fertile island, waiorod by llio fairest HLroam.s, 
oaressed by n element atmosphere, hold in tho cmhruco of a sea whose 
aflluonoe fills tho richest harbours of tho world, mul inhabited by a raco 
valiant, touder, generous, gifted beyond nieasuro Avith tho poAvor of jdiy- 
sical endurance, and graced with llio liveliest intclligonco.” 

Lord Dufferin’a description, glowng as it is, is not inoro gloAving 
than that of Lord Bacon : — 

“For this island it is ondowod Avilh so many doAvrios of Nature, con- 
sidering tho fruitfulness of tho soil, tho ports, tho rivers, the fiHhiug.s, tho 
quarries, tho woods, and other materials, and especially tho race ami 
generation of men — ^valiant, hard, and active, as it is not easy, no, not 
upon the Continent, to find such confluence of commodities, if the baud 
of men did join with the hand of Nature.” * 

Thei-e is a startling similarity in the complniuts of Lord Lufferiii 
* IBaoon’s Worlts, Vol. iu., 821. 
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and Lord Bacon, although an interval of two centuries and a half 
divide them — an interval in which the “ pei-ennial desolation” of the 
country has remained unchanged. 

Is it possible to imagine words that more perfectly describe all 
the elements of national happiness and gi'eatness. If “ natimal 
economic laws” had their free operation in Ireland, Ireland must be 
prosperous and great. Some human and malignant agency has 
disturbed them. What is it? This is the Irish question. The 
YGTj same question — immortal as the miseries of our country — 
which Bishop Berkeley asked more than 120 years ago, and which, 
if matters go on as they ai-e, may be the subject of contiMvcrsy 
between our great grandchildren 120 yeai's hence. 

“What hinderoth us Irishmen from exerting ourselves, using our 
hands and brains, doing something or other, man, woman, or child, like 
all tlio other inhabitants of God’s eai'th?” 

Lord Dufferin says it is because, in the reign of Elizabeth, Eng- 
land prohibited the importation of Irish cattie; because, from the 
reign of Charles II. to 1782, England did her best to destroy and 
suppress the woollen manufacture of Ireland; because a century 
ago England prohibited Ireland from trading freely with the colonies 
and foreign nations; and because (I >¥111 do full justice to the 
ai’guuicnl) the effect of this English policy >vaB to drive the 
>vholo population upon the soil for thdr support ; to cause au un- 
natural competition for land, and so to create all the evils of a 
redundant population and exorbitant rents. 

Loi’d Dufferin has one great advantage in preferring an indictment 
against England. The argument is one lliat would be dexterous^ 
framed if it >vere intended to divert the attention of the Irish peojile 
from the practical object before them ; as bulls have been tirnied 
from the men they have been pursuing by flaunting before them 
a piece of scailct cloth. Any argument iJiat tlu’owa blame upon 
England is popular with the Irish people. Something ivould be 
gained for Irish “ landlordism” if an appeal to the patriotic hatred 
of English rule could be used to turn that people a>vay from the 
consideration of that great question of land tenure, in which their 
VG^ cxislonco in their own country is now involved. 

I do not deny that the mattera to which Lord Dufferin refers 
aro important as the subject of historical study. They suggest 

J uestions of the greatest moment to the mind of every thinking 
rishman ; but these questions relate not to the practical remedy 
.wliich is to redress the evils of our land tenure, but to tho 
opinion which asserts the absolute necessity of self-govemment for 
this country. In tliis way the events wliich Lord Dufferin describes 
have been used, and fairly used. All that Lord Dufferin hfis told us of 
the post miscouduct of England >vill ho found for more fully, and I 
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think more accurately, nairatcd in the publications of the Kepcal 
Association. If Lord Diiflerin moans to insist on the right of 
Ireland to self-government ho will find many, very many, of us per- 
fectly ready to leave the Bottlcinont of the land question to an Irish 
Parliament, as soon as ho shows us the proa])ect of obtaining one. 

But if Lord Duflerin does not draw or intend to draw this 
practical inference, this “ rutldcss gibbetting” (is not this the proper 
phi’ase ?) of the past generation of English statesmen and English 
commercial men can help us but little to solve tlvo problem we have 
in hand. Lord Diiffcrin admits that wo have to deal with this 
question — a country with advantages — if Lord Dulferin’s description 
be true — with advantages unrivalled by any country in Europe ; and 
yet the moat iniserablo, poor, and discontouted in Christendom. 
We want to know can nothing be done to remedy this? to ^)ormit 
a people possessing all the noble qualities Lord Duflerm has 
attributed to them to use and enjoy the advantages of their 
native land ? Lord DulFcriu tells us that England prohibited the 
importation of our cattle into England, destroyed our woollen 
manufacture, and deprived us of the benefit of a free trade. 

If any stranger unacquainted Avith Irish history were to road 
this, he would say at once — tlio remedy is plain ; lot England give 
up her unjust commercial policy; lot her freely admit Irish 
cattle to her markets; lot her remove all restrictions on the 
Irish woollen trade; and lot her freely share with Ireland her 
trade with the colonies and the world. With what astonishment 
would ho learn that all these remedies have been applied! that 
for sixty-seven years, indeed for oighty-fivc years, all vexatious 
restrictions have been removed, and that the condition of 
Ireland is every day getting worse and worse. I am disposed 
to say tliat the stranger, upon hearing this, wotdd say that 
however much Lord Dufferin’s siMsoulations might bo interesting as 
an historical inquiry, they do not offer us inuoh help in providing a 
practical remedy for the evil condition of our nflairs. 

And, accordingly. Lord Dulferiu proposes none.* Dcsorihixig 
Ireland aa he has done, he offei« no advice as to the luotuis by 
which the curse and blight that is upon her — a curse and blight 
created by some malignant human agency — may be removed. The 
only appi’oaoh to a suggestion on iho subject is a hint very plainly 
thrown out that it is essential to the prosperity of Ulster that the 
ruinous custom of tenant right should bo destroyed. 

But even though Lord Uufibrin may decline to propose a remedy 
for our national Stresses, he may, I admit, oontnbutc usefully to 
the discussion, if ho helps us to trace out Iho cause. I have, I 
think, fairly stated the substance of Lord Uiifforin’s reply to 


• In luB letter of tl»e Slat of Jimuory Lord Dufferin does suggest a mode of dealing 
with the laud question, of which in anbsequont pages I say a fow words. 
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Biahop Berkolcy’s question. Let me now endeavour to restate my 
own. 

I say that our condition is to be traced to this: — Wars which 
wore treated as rebellions eventuated in parcelling out the greater 
portion of the island among a “ motley crew of English adven- 
turers,’’* to make room for whom the old inhabitants were deprived 
of their estates. The whole, or nearly the Avhole, property of the 
island was held by a title of confiscation. The new proprietors 
treated the old population as serfs. The relations between owners 
and occupiers have been embittered and exasperated by long and 
angry struggles, social, political, and religious, between the repre- 
sentatives of the conquerors and the conquered ; and at this hour a 
“hostile population brooding over their mscontent in sullen indig- 
nation,” t ai'o hold by the descendants of those proprietors in a 
state of the moat abject thraldom and servitude, by the expedient 
of keeping them without any tenure of the land, and, therefore, 
without any means of livelihood except at the good will and pleasure 
of their lord. 

Wm any one deny that if this be true it is a sufficient answer to 
the question? “ The human agency ” that is “ accountable for the 
perennial desolation ” of our whole country is, to use an expressive, 
even if it be an incorrect, phrase, “ landlordism.” I do not say land- 
lords — I believe many, nay moat, of the Irish landlords are “ the 
victims of these complexities ” just as much as their tenants ; but I 
say that the hindi’ances to “ Irishmen doing something for them- 
selves like all the other inhabitants of God’s earth ” are — the state 
of serfdom in whidi they have been and are kept — ^tho utter dis- 
couragement to their industry which is involved in the insecurity 
of tenure by which that serfdom is maintaLacd. 

It is a mere trifling with this question to tallc of “ culpability ” 
or “responsibility” of landlords past, present, or to come. We 
are dealing with a great political and social question, which cannot 
be frittered away in miserable quibbles about words. Lord 
Dufferin acems to think that he is defending Irish landlords 
against an indictment, and that he is successful if he can pick holes 
in it. His second letter is nothing more than a spedal demurrer to 
some phrases in that which ho calls the accusation of Mi’. Maguire 
and Mr. Bright. It matters not who is culpable or who is responsible. 
Wo are not administering criminal justice, but searching for the 

f rinciples of remedial legislation. There is the slate of things in 
reland creating by “ human agency ” tho “ perennial desolation ” 
of the country. Is that slate of things, however it originated, 
perpetuated and aggravated by tho present system of land tenure ? 
If it be, that system must be changed. After all the information 
we can derive Irom historical inquiry, it is with tho exisling state 

* Lord Clare’s Speech on the Union.— Ztincl iPeiiure m /reland) p. 2S. 

+ Lord Oiaro. 
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of things — with the present condition of land loiiurc — that we arc 
concerned. No matter what produces it, it is there. To trace it 
to its causes is important only as it may help us thoroughly to 
understand it, or may guide ua in the suggestion of a remedy. 

I believe it of great importiuicc to uiulorstand the relations that 
have existed between owners and occupiers from the days of Oliver 
Cromwell to the iircscnt day. But 1 do so bceausc they are still 
subsisting, and beesmao their character in the present day is im- 
pressed with tJic history of the jmt. It is a very dillerent thing to 
inquire into the operation of causes that have long since jjaased 
away. I admit this imiuiry fiiirly occupies a place in the dis- 
cussion, but the place of that mquiry is very secondary and sub- 
ordinate to an investigation winch traces out the result ol‘ elements 
which, though existing for two centuries, arc still actually present 
in, and actually influencing our existing social condition. If that 
which I have stated of tho ])rc3cnt relations of landlord and tenant 
be true tho remedies I have suggested would not bo the loss 
necessary or apidicablo, even thougli Jjord Dulfcrin should succeed 
in proviiij^ that these relations would never have assumed their 
present miserable form if England had given free scope to our 
manufacturing industry at tho lime of the ilevolutiou. 

It is of such immense importance that tho real question should 
be understood — tlmt we should get rid of all false issues, and bo 
distracted by no irrelevant inquiries, that 1 venture, even at the 
risk of being tedious, to repeat tho propositions which I attempted 
to support in the tract on Land Tenure ; propositions which, at all 
events, are clear, intelligible, and distinct. 

They were these : — 

“i. 

*‘TUo position of the occupiers of tho .soil of Irolaiul is nt pcosout 
generally that of serfs, without any .securily either for Iheir tenure or 
tho fruits of their industry. They are dopeiuli'iit for their very iiieuns, 
of existence on the will of their Iniullonl, wiiilo Iho ainounl of that whii'h 
is called rent is regulated, not by any oeononiic law, but by tho disposition 
of tho landlord to extort, and thoir own ability to pay, 

“u. 

^‘This state of things has originated I’omotely, porhnps not very re- 
motely, in tho fact that English powoi' coniiscsted the wliolo property of 
our island, and placed over the inhabitants alien and hostile proprietors 
without making any sulRciont provision to secure or protect tho right of 
the old inhabitants to live upon tho soil,* 

“m. 

“The evil effects of the original injustice were increased by tho iu- 

* Some provision was made for this purpose in tho settloinoiits of King Jmnos ; 
even in tboso of Oliver Crouiwoll thsi'o was a prutonoo at making it, Jiuuloi][ualo, ns 
thesQ provisions .were, espeoialiy in tho lattor ooso, they were dofuatod by tbo vonality 
and ibe rapacity of those to whom tbo administration of Xrish affairs was ontrustod. 
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fluonceof tlio laws, which for a long period after the confiscations, reduced 
a great proportion of those ocenpying the soil to the condition of slaves in 
the religious and political disabilities to which they were subjected. 

“rv. 

“ They have been up to the present hour aggravated and continued by 
the antagonism of religion, of habits, and of race, which exists between 
the class that constitutes the owner, and that which supplies the tillers 
of the soil. 

“v. 

“The events of the last fifty years have brought these evils to a 
climax, which is now rapidly completing the extermination of the old 
Irish race.” 

These five propositions resolve themselves into matters of fact, 
or very nearly so. From these matters of fact I deduced a sixth 
proposition, which, of course, rests on inference and opinions. 

It was this : — 

“VI. ‘ 

“ The only remedy that can be applied to this lamentable and miserable 
state of things is to elevate the occupier from his position of serfdom, by 
giving him on interest in the soil ; to do so at any pvico — to do so by 
giving him that without which every other remedy is but a miserable 
palliativo— by givmg him rixm oi? lENtriiE — ^whilo wo leave to the 
owner of the soil every right and every power, except those which ho 
cannot continue to exercise without the waste and destruction of human 
life, and without bringing ruin both on himself and the entire com- 
munity.” 

lias Lord Dufforin in all his letters written one single lino to 
disprove the first proposition? He has written much to confirm 
it. If that proposition be admitted, the admission is fatal to the 
system of hmd tenure. Are wo, in the year J 867, seiioiisly to 
argue the question of serfdom ? I have somotimeB felt in discussing 
land tenure in Ireland as if I were only repeating the arguments of 
the slave question. I have felt, indeed, as if I were throwing away 
labour in proving that while the mass of the population are in a 
practical condition of sa’fdom we cannot expect the blight of our 
“ perennial desolatiou" to be removed. 

I am bold to say that in the Fka for the Celtic Race I have con- 
clusively established every one of the five propositions which I 
have stated as matters of fact. I have indeed seen no attempt at 
their disproof, or even their contra^ctiou. 

Lord Dufforin’s argument might perfectly consist Avith mine. It 
might even strengthen it. If it were true that the destruction of onr 
woollen manufacture and the other commercial wrongs of the last 
century had the effoot of driving upon the soil a population which 
would otherwise have found employment in manufactures, this might 
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have facilitated the exaction of exorbitant rents, and — ^in increasing 
the number of serfs have aggravated and extended the lowers of 
serfdom. I am quite sure that political and religions disabilities 
had that effect ; so, in some degree, had evcrytliing whicli discour- 
aged the industry of any class. But all this would only amount to 
saying that there were causes wliich made it more diflicult for the 
Trish occupier lo emancipate himself from the state of servitude, in 
which, by virtue of his land tenure, he was held. If it bo true tliat 
these things aggravated th<J ease, it is only the Jiioro necessary that 
a remedy shomd bo ap])lied. 

Lord DufFcrin, as 1 understand him, goes the full length of 
saying that the evil condition of onr ])rescnt land tenure is to bo 
traced solely to the commercial injustice of i)a8t days which ho 
points out — that if England had not discouraged our industry and 
our commerce there never would have existed unsalisfaclory rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant. lie says that it “ is unjust to 
refer to the difRcultics ’’ that besot our laud tenure “ to the iniluenco 
of the owners of property in Ireland.” All must be laid at the 
door of England’s jealousy and injustico. Lot us examine tho 
proposition in which Lord Dullerin thus states his views: — 

“It will bo sufliciont for mo to record my own prof(»Hn(l conviction— 
a conviction shared by many of your i-oadors — that had Irolnnd only boon 
permittod to develop tho other iuuumorublo rosourous at hor connmuid, 
as sho has developed tho single industry in which she was permitted to 
embark, tho equilibrium hotwoen tlio hind and the population dopondout 
upon tho land would never have been disturbed, nor would tho relations 
of landlord and tenant have become a subject of anxiety.” 

“ Eolations between landlord and tenants became a subject of 
anxiety I " 

“ Tho equilibrium between land and the population dependent 
on it DISTURBED I " 

Who that reads this would not Bup))Oso tliat in tho days which 
followed the revolution — ^in tho days of Swift and Ih’imatc Boultoi' — 
the relations between tho Irish owner and tlie Irish occupier were 
long settled and peaceful relations rudoly disturljod by the dis- 
couragement of the Iiish woollen trade? So that to gain “a 
correct appreciation of the source of Ireland’s dilfioultios” wo lU’O to 
assume that in the days of William and Anne there were “ relations” 
md “ equilibriums” which would never have been a cause of anxiety 
if they had not been rudely disturbed. Wo arc to ignore tho wicked 
confiscations which had just parcelled out two-thirds of tho island 
among Cromwell’s soldiers, the policy of conquest and confiscation 
which protected the new titles by reducing the old inhabitants 
to be slaves, the penal laws that crushed down the native til- 
lers of tho soil into slavery, the laws of exclusion which 
shut out Roman Catholics from admission to tho manufacturing 
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guilds of our dtics and our towns, the bigotry which in many 
instances debarred them even from residence within their walls; 
and we are to mourn over the disturbance of those happy relations 
of owners and occupiers which would never have given cause for 
anxiety if it had not been for England’s suppression of our woollen 
trade. 

Between the new proprieloi's and the mass of the people there 
never existed any relations to which Lord Dufferin’s language could 
be applied. In the history of L’eland’s miseries I really do not 
know what is meant by the disturbance “ of the equilibrium between 
the land and the population dependent upon it.” It is, I repeat, 
impossible to epitomize Irish history in a letter. Let us briefly glance 
at the social condition of the people during the existence of these 
restrictions, and from their cessation in 1782* to the present time. 

In the period between the Revolution and the era of Irish inde- 
pendence the population of Ireland was certainly not in excess of that 
which might easily find employment and maintenanoe on her soil. 

In 1712 it barely exceeded two miIlion8.t 

In 1782 it had not risen to three4 

Can it possibly be said that three millions of people could not 
have been supported on the Ii-ish soil? 

The mere statement of the numbers of the population is suflBcient 
to displace the theory that the suppression or the woollen trade, or 
any commercial injustice, disturbed an “equilibrium” previously 
subsisting “ between the land and the population dependent on the 
land.” When tlic restrictions were abohshed, the population had 
not yet reached the number actually required for the due cultivation 
of the soil. 

Tlie ware of the great rebellion had depopulated Ireland. Her 
grievance was not an excessive but a deficient population. Lord 
Clarendon tells us that in his day the great want of Ireland was 
men. So fai’, during this period, were Irish landlords from finding 
an excessive agricultural population in the country that many of 
them imported and planted German Protestants on their estates. 

Where in this period are we to date the fatal “ disturbance of 
the equilibrium between land and the population dependent upon 
land?” 

It can scai’ccly be said that a population of two millions, which 
in the days of Dean Swift was Uie entire population of Ireland, 
could have created any extraordinary competition for land. We 
shall see presently how he describes the condition of the “ serfs” of 
his day. 

• “fcjoffle reldxatiou oft]iesysleni,”e«.id Mr. Pitt, speaking in irSS of the eoimser- 
cial injustice to Irdanii, “ took place at an early period of the present century. Some- 
what more of the restrictive laws were abolished in the roign of Gieoige the Second, 
but it was not until a time neaier our own day, and indeed within the lost seven years, 
that the system had bean completely reversed.”— ^Pitt’s Pwrlumentarp SpeeoIieB. 

f Sadler on Ireland^ p. 6. t /hid 
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I have now bofove mo a volume, the opening pages of whioli I 
wish earnestly conlil bo read by every one wlio has to deal witli tlio 
condition of Ireland. 1 mean the worlc on the Evils of Ireland, by 
Michael Thomas Sadler. J quote from one of his notes a striking 
collection of tcstiinouics, covering a long period, as to the condition 
of the Irish occupiers of the soil. Where in the midst of these 
shall we place the dale at which the rclalioiis of landlord and tenant 
heounie matter of anxiety ? 

Edmohd SnENCffiiL — “ The laiuUovds dicro most shamefully rack their 
tenants,” 

Deait Rwipt. — “ Rents H<iuoezcd out of the blood, and vitals, and 
clothes, and dwellings of the touanls, who live worse than English 
beggars.” 

Auciinisnop Boulter. — “H ero Uio tenant, T fear, has hardly ever 
more than one-third for his flliaro; too often but a fourtli or a iifth 
part.” 

Arthor Donns. — “ AVhat was it induced so many of tlio commonalty 
lately to go to America but higb vents ? Tlioso ko]>t tbom poor and low, 
that they had scarcely siitlicioiit moans to procure neccssavloH or till the 
ground.” 

Lord Olare (when Attorney-General, 1787). — “The peasantry aro 
ground dotvn to powder by enormous rents.” 

“ Exorbitant rent.” — Gordon's IlkUn'y of Ireland. 

“ Exorbitant rents.” — Newenham'a Inquiry, 

“ Exorbitant rents.”— •JJw/jqp Woodwartfa Argu/mnt for' ilie Support 
of the Poor. 

“Exorbitant rents,” — Curwen on the State of Ireland,* 

The passage from Swift thus described the relation of landlord 
and tenant within the early years of the new state of things. 

“ A stranger avouUI ho apt to Uiink himsolf travelling lu Lapland or 
Iceland rather than in a country so favoured ns ours, both for fruitful- 
ness of soil and tompoiuturo of climate. The niisonihlo dross, and diet, 
and dwelling of the people ; the general desolation in most parts of the 
kingdom ; the old seats oj the rioiilify and gentry nil in ruins, and no now ones 
in their stead ; the families of farmors, wiio i*AY great rents, living in 
filth and nastiness upon buttorinilk and potatoes, witlioul a shoo or a 
stocking to their feet, or a house so coitvonicut as an English pig stye to 
receive thorn. Those, indeed, may bo comfortable sights to au English 
spectator, who comes for a short time only to learn Iho language, and 
returns back to bis own country, whitlicr ho finds all our wealth 
transmitted. 

“ ‘ Nostra misorifi tu magnus os.’ 

“ TJui rise of our rents is squeezed out of the ver'y blood, and vitals, and 
clothes, and dwellings of the tenants, who Hoe worse than English beggars. The 
lowness of iutorost, in all other countries a sign of wealth, in ours is a 

* Irdamd and its Evil, By Michaol Thomas Sadler, M,B. for Nevrork. London. 1829. 
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proof of misery ; tliere being no trade to employ any borrower. Hence 
alone comes the dearness of laud, since the savers have no oilier way to 
lay out their money. lienee the dearness of the necessaries of life ; 
because the tenants cannot afford to pay such extravagant rents for land, 
which tliey must lake or go a begging, without raising the price of cattle 
and of corn, although they should live upon chaff.”* 

This description of the state of Ireland was written in 1727. 
The generation who had been confirmed, by a second conquest, in 
the possession of the rapine of Cromwell had scarcely passed away. 
Down to tlic day of Ireland’s independence that description is veri- 
fied by the testimony of all who write of, or who even incidentally 
allude to, the condition of the people. Through successive years 
we trace the dismal sameness of a testimony that never varies in its 
story of desolation and exorbitant rents. Archbishop Boulter, 
Bishop Berkeley, Arthur Ifoung, Arthur Dobbs, Bishop Woodward, 
Lord Clare, and oven Archdeacon Paley,t are among the witnesses 
wlio bear an unbroken and continuous testimony to the wretched- 
ness of the people, almost from the very hour when the dominant 
caste wore established as conquerors over the land. 

Never, perhaps, was the physical misery of a country more 
directly connected, by clear and overwhelming evidence, with its 
national prostration and its political de^adation — with its trampling 
down by the iron hoof of conquest, and the subjugation of its people 
to religious and social slavery. 

The more statement of events in the consecutive order of their 
occiuTence is sufficient to cariy conviction as to their relation as 
cause and effect. We find the confiscations and the penal code 
immediately followed by such a state of things as Sivift dcsoriboB. 
The property of the country was partitioned among men actuated 
by the passions of fanaticism, of conquest, and of fear. The soldiers 
of Cromwell had been suddenly made masters of the Irish people. 
They implidtly believed that the very security of their title 
depended on keeping that people as slaves, A penal code was 
enacted which crushed to the earth all the professors of the religion 
to which the mass of the population adhered. That code excluded 
them from every civil privilege — from the meanest office. The 
very exercise of their religion was tolerated by connivance, Avhile 
down to that of the village constable all authority was oxclusivoly 
vested in tho adherents and pai’tisons of the now masters of tho 
country. Iinmediatoly following on this we find that old population 

* Stale of Ireland. Swift’a Works. 

't Thero is something blronge, to an Irishman itnmiliaiang in Iho singular variety of 
quarters in which wo meet with inoidental testimony as to the degradation of our 
peoplo. We would soarcely look for it in the pages of the noreUsl and the theologian. 
Paloy, wlio had been in Ireland, seleots the Irish peasant for one of his illustrations : — 
“The lowest olass of tho Irish afford a proof in point. They are poor, and In point of 
situation in a ststo of slavery.”— Palryv Memoirs. By Meadly. 2ttd edition, p. 372. 
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on the estates of tlio masters sot over them by confiscation, we 
find them in poverty and wretchedness, submittiiiff to exactions not 
always in the shape of rent, which loft them a bare mid miserable 
I existence for themselves. Is it possible to conceive any connexion 
of events more clearly established than tliiit which is tlius shown 
to exist between the confiscations and the consequent policy of 
conquest and the depressed condition anil serfdom of Ihc people. 

From that serfdom the occupiers of the soil of Ireland have 
never yet been raised. I know of no historic deduction inoro clear 
than that which traces almost year by year the perpetuation of its 
evil influences to the present day. The calm and philosophic 
judgment of the late Sir George Lewis thus dosci'ibeil the state of 
the Irish ocoupiera of the soil. 

In his work on Irish Distuihances and the Irish Church Ques- 
tion, after pointing out the evils produced by grants to an absentee, 
who was represented either by an agent or “ middU'inan,” he 
proceeds : — 

“ The landlord, if i-esidcnt and an Irishman, was almost invariably a 
Protestant, as Catholics wore incapacitated from holding land ; and, as 
in tho three soiithoi'n piwinccs nearly all tho (mianl.s woro Oatlmlie, thn 
landlord exorcised over liis tenant not only that influence wliich a creditor 
necessarily exorcises over his debtor, but also that power which tho law 
gave to the Protestant over tho Catholic, to tho magiHl™to ami grand 
juror over tho suspected rebel. In liioso two ways oil friendly connexion 
botwoon the landlord and the tenant of tho soil was broken ; either tho 
landlord was . . . reprosontod by an oppressive, grasping middlonuui, 
or . . .ho was the mcinhor of a dominant and privileged caslc, 

who was as much bound by his official duties as ho was promjiloil by 
the opinion of his order, by tho love of powoi’, and by the fooling of 
irresponsibility to oppress, degrade, and trample upon his Catholic 
Icnauts.” . , , 

Under this system the ooctipiers of tho soil boro, of necessity, the 
relation to their masters, not of tenants in any sonso in which 
tenancy is understood in England, but that of misorablo, opjn'csscd, 
and discontented sei'fs. Sir George Lewis goes pn to describe 
the Irish peasants ; — 

“Deprived of all self-respect by tho operation of the penal statutes, 
prevented from rising in the world or from bettering their condition by 
legal disabilities and tho legalised oppression of tlioir landlords ; without 
education, excluded from a public participation in tho riios of their own 
religion,* they endured all and moro than tho evils which belonged to the 

* jUtliough this Btatemonl as to tho oxolumon o£ BoniMi OathoWos from ti puhlio 
porticimtion hi tho rites of their relipon is in ono sonso true, I have (droady pointed out 
in the Tract on Land Tenure (p, SO, 31), that tho penal laws wore novor oxeoulod in 
thou* full and rolontleBS rigour, partly owing to the good fooling, jiioro perhaps to tho 
seif-interest, of the Protestant Bottlers in tho pountry, ■ This slfttument is oxaotly 
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lot of a serf without looking forward to the interested protection and 
relief which a master would afford to his bondman.” 

Sir George Lewis refers to the testimony of Arthur Young. 
Half a century after Swift had written, that careful and accurate 
observer found the people in this condition : — 

“ ‘It must,’ he writes in 1776, ‘it must be very apparent to evejy 
traveller thi-ough that country, that the laboming poor are treated 
with harshness, and are in aU respects so little considered that their 
want of importance seems a perfect contrast to their situation in 

England The age has improved so much in 

humanity that even the poor Irish have experienced its influence, and arc 
every day treated better and better; but still the remnant of the old 
. manners, the abominable distinction of religion, united with the oppres- 
sive conduct of the little country gentlemen, or rather vermin of the 
Idngdom, who never wore out of it, altogether still bear very heavy on 
the poor people, and subject them to situations more mortifying than we 
ever behold in England. I’/ie landlord of an Irish estate inhabited by Jtoman 
Catholics is a sort of despot, who yidda obedience in whatever concerns the poor 
to no law hut that of his wid.' ” 

Sir George Lewis stopped in Ms quotation from Ai'thur Young. 
I shall presently have occasion to refer to the authority of that 
writer.* I am anticipating a little in completing that extract. If 
it seems like a “ rulhless gibbotting” of the Irish landlords of other 
days — it was written by a man who had been the inmate of the 
houses of the aristocracy and gentry — who, in Ids tour through 
Ireland, was the honoured guest of many of the first men of the 
kingdom, and whose writings are, let mo say it, in many respects, 
manifestly tinged by the tone of thought prevalent among his 
entertainers. If such things be revived it is not my act, it is 
that of tliose who expect us to ignore all history, and acquiesce in 
the statement that it is “unjust to refer the difliculties of the 
Irish land question to the influence of the owners of property," and 
that the serMom of the Irish people originated in the refosal of 
England to allow us to export our cloth. 

conflxmed by a report given ns by Arthur Young of a conversation whiob he hod with 
Lord Chief Baron Foster at bis residence at OoUon. 

" In conversation upon the Popery laws, I expressed my suxpriee at their seveority : 
be said they were severe in the letter, but were never executed. It is rarely or never 
(he knew no instance) that a Protestant discoverer gets a lease by proving tho lands 
let under two-thirds of their value to a Papist. There ore severe penalties on omrying 
arms or reading Mass ; but the first is never executed, except fiir poai^g (which I 
have beard), and ns to the other, mass houbcs ore to be seen every where ; there is 
one in his own town. His lordship did justice to the merits of the Boman Oatiiolios, 
by observing that they weio in general a very sober, honest, and industrious people. 
This aceonnt of the laws egainst them biosgbt to my mind an admirable expression 
of Mr. Burke's in tho English House of Commons, Connivaxcb is 3<hii biii.axa.tioh 
ov BiiAVBBT, jfOT THB mwjKmoir ov idBXRTi.”— Forjjw's Tmr in Irekmd, Vol. ii., 

p. 161. 

•Post. 
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“ A long series of oppressions, tiideil by mnny very ill judged laws, 
have brought landlords into a habit of exerting a very lofly su))oriority, 
and their vassals into that of an almost nnlimilod submission ; speaking 
a language that is despised, pi-ofossing a religion that is abhorred, and 
beiiio' disannod, the poor find themselves in many oases slaves oven in 
the bosom of written liberty. Landlords that have resided much abroad 
are usually humane in tlieir ideas, but the habit of tyranny naturally 
contraots the mind, so that even in this iKilishcd ago there are instances 
of a severe carriage towards the pom*, which is (piilc unknown in England. 

“ A landlord in Irolimd can scarcely invent an order which a servant, 
labourer, or cottar dares to refuse to execute. Nothing satisfies him but 
unlimited submission. Disrespect or anything tending towards sauoinoss 
he may punish with his cane or his horsewhip with the most )) 0 rfoct 
security, a poor man would have his bones broke if he offered to lift his 
hand in his own defence. Knocking down is spoken of in tlio country in 
a manner that makes an Englishmtvn stare. Lamlhirds of consequence 
have assured mo that many of their cottars would tliink thoraselves 
honoured by having their wives and daughters sent for to tho bod of their 
masters;* a mark of slavery that proves tlie oppression under which 
such people must livo. Nay, I have heard anecdotes of tho lives of 
people being made free with without any apprehousion of tho justice of a 
jury. But lot it not bo imagined that this is cominon ; formerly it hap- 
pened overy day, but law gains ground. It must strike tho most careless 
traveller to see whole strings of ciu’s whipt into a ditch by a gentleman’s 
footman to make way for his carriage ; if they are overturned or broken 
in pieces, no matter, it is taken in ])ationeo; were they to eomplain they 
would perhaps bo horsowliippod. Tho execution of the laws lies very 
much in the hands of justices of the peace, many of whom arc drawn 
from the most illiberal class in tho kingdom. •' If a poor man lodges a 
complaint against a gentleman, or any animal that cIimhoh to call himself 
a gentlemen, and tho justice issues out a sninmoiis for his uppenranee, it 
isi a fixed affront, and ho will Infallibly bo oiiHcd out, 'Whore mannuks 
are in conspiracy against law, to wlioin are the onpressod people to have 
recourse ? It is a fact that a poor man having a contest with a gentle- 
man must — but I am talking non8on.so, they know their situation too well 
to think of it ; Uiey can have no defence but by moans of protection from 

* I am sui 0 that this loprosuntaUon if applioil to tho maimers of tlie punnlo gunorally 
was imtmo. This does not alToot tho icstimouy of Ai llmr Y oung . It was the Hlatement 
to him “ or landloiids or oowsrojoisNOis.” alio moro mistakon they woro tho move 
foarfiil is the tuslimony to live tcrriblo vassalage in which " tlioir eoUaj's" were hold. 
Even in our own day wo liavo seen the torrom of sorfdom almost ns oniolly orusli 
down the feelings, upon the existence of whiuli in our ponsnntry wo take most prido. 
No one will deny this who will road tho dismal story of tho luuruor of the poor ouloast 
hoy. Narrative in a subsoquont page. 

After all, while humim nature is what it is, to give ahsoluto power is to insure its 
ahusu. 

Not two years ago I was present when those who filled a crowded court listenod with 
admh'ation to language oven of rohoment indignation, in whldi, from tho judgment 
seat, and in a oliargo to a jury, on Irish judge dononneod a traffldcing in huitUord 
mfluenoo for iiiaposea as btiso as any tliat could Justify the statranents of Arthui- 
Young, atose who heard the almost Impassioned oliargo of Judge Keogh, to whioh 
I refer, have not, I am suro, forgotten, and will not easily forgot it. 
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one gontleinan against another, who probably protects his vassal as he 
would the sheep he intends to eat. 

“ The colours of this picture are not charged. To assort that all these 
cases are common, would be an exaggeration; but to say that an 
unfeeling landlord will do all this with impunity is to keep stidctly to 
truth : and what is liberty but a farce, and a jest if its blessings are 
received as the favour of kindness and humanity, instead of being the 
inheritance of eight ? 

Subjects such as these were among those tvith which “ I dealt 
gently, very gently," f in the Plea for the Celtic Race, and on 
which I was content to “ assume that every Irishman was at least 
moderately acquainted with the history of his country.”! 

When we speak of the agricultural population of Ireland during 
that period betiveen the revolution and 1782, which might, in one 
sense, be called the dark age of Ireland, it is absolutely necessary 
to distinguish between very different classes of persons connected 
with the land. 

There were, first, the owners of the soil, supposed by law to be 
always Protestants, and who, almost universally, were so. Many 
of these owners resided on their own estates, and dealt directly 
with their tenantry. Many of them were absentees, whose agents 
were, in truth, the lords of the soil. Some of these latter, and some 
even of the resident gentry, let their lands to a class of persons 
known as middlemen, who, holding considerable portions of lands 
re-let them at a considerable increase of rent, ''fhese middlemen 
were very often mere rent farmere, taking land already occupied 
by tenants for the very purpose of making profit by the collec- 
tion of the rents. In many instances they were persons who 
had acquired leasehold interests when the value of Irish pro- 
perty was not understood, and who, in the course of some years, 
found that their leasehold interest while it lasted was, in. fact, 
equivalent to a very valuable estate in the land. They preferred 
being landed proprietors to being farmers; and they relet their lands 
very often in small portions. In veiy many cases the grants were 
for so a long period, and the rents reserved so small, that these 
persons were the proprietors ; the owner in fee a mere rent charger 
on the estate. Many even of the gentry — the “ county families" of 
Ireland — held their properties on a tenure peculiar to this country, 
that of leases for lives, with a covenant for perpetual renewal, an 
ingenious contrivance to ^ive to the grantee a perpetual interest 
in the land, while the chmf lord still retained the feudal remedies 
and powers which the law then conferred only on an owner who 
retained a reversion in his hands. 

I shall presently have occasion to refer again to these interests 
which were so often interposed between 9ie chief lord and the 

* Young’s Tow in IreUmd, Vol. ii., partii., p. 61. 'f' LandTeim‘einIrdcmd,^.S6, 

t Zand Tenwre in Ireland, p. 7. 
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occupiers of the soil. But upon the soil itself wore located three 
classes of persons in a very different position from each other. 

There were, first, the Protestant freeholders, holding farms often of 
very considerable size and at a veiy moderate rent, cultivating those 
farms themselves, almost univcraally holding lesises for three lives, 
generally with the addition of thirty-one years, either concurrent or 
m reversion. These persons formed a body of rich independent and 
substantial farmers ; and with the Protestant gentry and with the 
Protestant traders and artizans they constituted that which in the 
history of the last century is known as the Irish nation. Upon this 
tenantry no oppression ever was— none ever could be practised. 
The English tenantry did not hold their lands upon terms as in- 
dependent or as easy, and so far as they were concerned the relation 
of landlord and tenant was in a state, perhaps, more satisfactory 
than in any country in Europe. 

Protestant tenants in many parts of Ireland could not bo found 
numerous enough to occupy all the land. We know in the history 
of landed property in Ireland of more than one instance in whicli 
the attempt was made to supply the deficiency by importing German 
and other foreign settlers. If land was to bo cultivated at all it 
must be cultivated by heretic hands, “Popish spade and scythe” 
must dig and cut the soil and the crops of the “ Sassenach ” pro- 
prietor. From this necessity arose the indulgence in the penal laws, 
that Papists might have leases not exceeding lhirty*ouc years and 
at not less than two-thirds of the letting value. 'I'o the very same 
necessity we may trace the universal non-enforcement of the worst 
atrocities of these laws. Accordingly a considerable number of 
Roman Catholic farmers were put in possession of large farms, which 
they cultivated themselves, holding by leases for the tliirty-ono years 
which the law allowed. They also hold their lands at moderate 
rents, sometimes below the legal limit of two-thirds of the full value, 
and were often independent and substantial cultivators of the soil. 

Their position was not, and it could not be, as good as that 
of the Protestant of the same class. The very law wmeh admitted 
them to tenure declared that their tenure must not be as beneficial 
as that of their Protestant neighbours. It must not exceed a 
certain term, and it must not be below a certain rent. 'Phe rent of 
the Catholic farmer was higher than that of the Protestant ; and 
this absurd and mischievous distinction was actually the creation of 
the law. This was not all. The Catholic could only exercise his 
religion by sufferanco and connivance. Mass houses and priests 
were common, but it was felony by law for a priest to say mass. 
For the non-execution of the law the Catholic was indebted to the 
forbearance of his Protestant landlord and neighbours. It is an 
entire mistake in Irish history to suppose that the laws which 
actually prohibited the exercise of tne Catholic religion were 
enforced. They were — as the power of eviction is now — the sword 
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suspended over the serf, the lash kept haiigin? up to terrify the 
slave. It would be even a mistake to say that oetween Catholics 
and Protestants a very large amount of good feeling and good fellow- 
ship did not exist. Yet the Catholic farmer, even the gentleman 
farmer, belonged to a degraded caste. He was generally the 
object of distrust and suspicion. He was excluded from the common 
rights of citizenship by we denial of the elective franchise, perhaps 
even more so by the law which prohibited him from serving on 
juries. His children could not aspire to any of the learned profes- 
sions, nor even enter into trade upon terms as advantageous as 
their Protestant neighbours. Roman Catholics, even of the better 
class, were prohibiten from bearing arms, and the legal prohibition 
was sometimes enforced when the jealousy of a Protestant sportsman 
was excited by seeing a Papist carrying a fowling piece in pursuit 
of ^ame. Their tenure of thirty-one years was shorter than that 
which Protestants generally enjoyed. It was denounced by every 
one — ^by statesman and practical agriculturist, by Edmund Burke, 
and Arthur Young — as one utterly inadequate to give a real interest 
in the improvement of the soil. Yet after all they held an interest 
in their lands which gave them a certain amount of independence. 
They accumulated wealth even by the industry which tney could 
venture to expend on a thirty-one years’ lease 5 and they have been 
mainly the creators of that great Roman Catholic community which 
has at last vindicated its place in the Irish nation. 

Below these two classes lay the great mass of the Irish people. 
Beside, or even on, these large farms of prosperous tenants, that 
people were living, an inferior and degraded caste. Driven out from 
their land by the Cromwellian or Williamite persecutions, in some 
instances they actually “fled to the mountains,” and settled in 
miserable colonics of their own. Of coarse the landlord followed 
them and exacted not a rent but a tribute. From these mountain 
regions they could be seen at seed time or harvest, descending to the 
towns — shaggy and ill-clad savages, exhibiting themselves on 
Sundays at the market-cross, carrying their mattock or their reaping 
hook, and waiting to be hired of any farmer who wanted extra 
labour on his farm. 

Some few of them were admitted as cottier labourers upon the 
large farms, giving their labour for a house, a potato garden, and a 
few pence a day. Some were clustered as cottier tenants in 
miserable assemblies of cabins called towns or villages, paying for a 
few fields exorbitant rents, “ squeezed out of their very blood and 
vitals.” More of them obtained small holdings, frequently on the 
lands of middlemen, generally with leases, but always at exorbitant 
rents and on slavish conditions.* These rents were throughout 

* Mr. Wakefield, -wlio wrote We View of Ireland in 1812, pointa out that the leases 
of these miserable tenants were in foot instruments by wbi^ the lessees were legally 
bound as serfs and " bondsmen ” to their lords. 
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three-fourths of Ireland invariably exacted, whether by landlords 
or middlemen, upon the cottier lettings, and upon those of 
the smaller farms, 'rhon as now the i>eople who wanted them 
were ready to promise any rent, 'riien as now they had to 
get the bit of ground or go a-begging. 'I’here was au interval 
so complete between them and the men who could hold or 
cultivate large fai'ms that they did not interfere with each 
other. There were many parts of Ireland on which, although the 
vast majority of the occupiers of the soil were serfs, the larger 
portion of uie surface of the soil was oce\ipied by independent 
men. The anxiety, indeed, of the landlords in some parts of the 
country appears to have been then as now to get rid of such a 
tenantry. In Tipperary, and, 1 suspect, in other parts of the 
country, they were unquestionably driven out of their little holdings 
to make room for vast sheep farms ; and there is the strongest 
reason for believing that the anxiety of the landowners for the 
freedom of the woollen trade originated in the feeling that it would 
enable them to carry out thi.s object without loss, or even with 
profit to themselves. 

But, whatever may have been the condition of the upper tenantry; 
in whatever proportion, in any districl^ the iawd may have boon 
apportioned to them, beyond all question tlie mass of the people 
were settled on the soil in a miserable statu of serfdom and 
degradation; and Ireland presented a stale of tilings without parallel 
in any nation. There were prosperous and indepondent tenants, 
long leases, and moderate rents. There were occupiers of the soil 
ground down by opjiression, with uncertain tenures, and Jiaying 
rents that scarcely left, them enough to sustuin a miserable existence. 
The latter was the condition of the great mass of the people. It 
was actually made more miserable by the presence of the free and 
independent occupier under whom, or beside whom, they worked 
on in their hopeless misery and degradation. 

It was not possible for such a slate of things to last for 
ever. Those, who wore ready to give exhorbitant rents, were in 
the end almost sure to get the land. The slave labour was 
preferred to the free.* The class of independent occupiers gradually 
disappeared. It was of course the trade of the “ middleman ” 
to accept the tenant from whom he could extract the highest rent. 
It was the business of the agent of the absentee to swell, by 
any means, the remittance, the amount of which was in the eyes of his 
principal the only measure of his good or.bad management of the 
estate. The Protestant freeholders who held large farms were 
gradually tempted to underlet them at exhorbitant rents. I’he 
chief landlords, as leases fell in, did the same. The serfs who had 

* Arthur Young mentions that evon when he wrote the most wretched of ooltior 
tenants were ready and anxious to got more land. 
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been originally scattered throughout the country, gradually overran 
it. Among the causes which led to this result there is one that 
must not be forgotten. The habit of dealing with wretched 
dependents made the landed proprietore unfit to deal with those who 
would not submit to the same usage. Men whose spirit was 
not broken by persecution and a sense of inferiority, would not 
brook the treatment of serfs. The habits of imperious command 
overcame the sympathies of caste and of religious creed. There is 
abundant evidence that tenants of the dominant caste have given up 
their farms and been replaced by others, sometimes because they 
would not undertake a higher rent, frequently because their 
independence did not suit a landlord or an agent who had learned 
to enjoy the mean luxury of trampling upon slaves. 

In the presence of serfdom an occupation by freemen could scarcely 
last. In many districts of the country the prosperous Protestant 
freeholders or Catholic leaseholders were displaced by tenants of an 
inferior grade, holding indeed by leases, but in lesser portions, at 
far higher rents. There is scarcely any part of Munster in which 
you cannot find in the large and rained farm mansion — it was more 
than a farm house — in the broken gates and tumbled down out 
offices, the traces of this process. This is the subdivision of farms 
which is so much complained of. It was the inevitable result of 
keeping an enslaved population upon the soil. It was impossible per- 
manently to combine the degradation of the great mass of the people 
with the continuance of a higher and better class of occupiers on 
the land. This is a subject upon which a volume might easily be 
written. The process may have been accelerated by the premium 
in the shape of political importance which the enfranchisement of 
the CathoUcs offered to the proprietors, who wished to multiply small 
freeholds on his estate. But after all it was slower than is generally 
supposed. An independent tenantry lingered for some time. It 
was not until some years after the Union that the degradation of 
the Irish occupier was complete. 

It is only by bearing in mind the peculiarities of the social con- 
dition of Ireland that we can intelligently estimate any accounts 
that have come down to us of Ireland’s condition. We must 
remember that accounts either of prosperity or misery which are 
perfectly true as applied to one class of the people or of the tenantry, 
would be perfectly untrue as applied to another. Even Arthur 
Young, whose description of the miserable state of the degradation 
of the Irish peasantry I have quoted, had been, throughout the 
records of his tour, giving descriptions in every part of Ireland, 
except Ulster, of prosperous and well-to-do tenants holding by 
long leases and at moderate rents. 

Whatever was the position of the upper portion of the tenantry, 
there is abundant evidence of the miserable condition to which the 
great mass of the people were reduced. Let us take the period 
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from the Revolution to the period when Young wrote, just on the 
eve of Irish independence. 

I have pointed out that it cannot be said that dining this period 
an excessive population orcated an undue competition for land. 
Throughout the greater portions of that period the population of 
Ireland was little more than half what it is now. In the days of Swift 
it was little more than one-thu-d. W e shall presently see that Avith the 
prosperityor dcpreaaioii of the manufacturing industry of the country, 
this miserable peasantry had only one connexion — ^their poverty effec- 
tually debarred them from being consumers of manufactured goods. 
It is impossible to read over so carolcssly the records of the 18lh 
century and not see that the wretohedness of the liish people is 
wholly and solely to bo traced to the state of serfdom in which the 
great mass of the occupiers of the soil were held. 

Although it bo correct to say that, during that centuiy, the com- 
plaints were generally of exorbitant rents, rather than of evictions, 
yet the latter were, even then, the source of mifaery and even outrage. 
About the period of the accession of George 111. “ The Levellers” 
disturbed the peace of Tippenuy. At a later period “ The Hearts of 
Oalt," and “ The Hearts of Steel,” convulsed some of the northern 
counties. Still later, the Whiteboys, or Right Bo^s, throw 
Munster into a state of open insurrection. The complamts every- 
where wore the sjuue. It oau soarcoly be forgotten that it was 
with referenoe to the some period that Goldsmith described Ins 
Irish “ Deserted Village,” and pointed out, in lines so ollcn quoted, 
the ills of tlic State in which 

“Wealth aocumulatoB and men doony,” 

Unhappily, it is in the histoiy of crime and criminal conspuncies 
that tlio gi'iovances of the Irish people are most clearly to’ bo read. 
Leaving aside for a moment the cllcct of the penal laws, nut only 
in oruslung down the native population as occupiers of the soil, but 
also in oxoluding them from miuinfacluring industry, lot mo very 
briefly slate throughout the eighteenth coutuiy the history of Wsh 
agrarian crime. 

In the century wliich elapsed between the Revolution aud the 
Union, Ireland was agitated by local insurreotions, some of them 
of a formidable ohai'acter. They, every one, originated in oppres- 
sions practised on the oooupiers of lands. Tlie first of these dis- 
turbances which has attracted Uic attention of those who have 
written on Irish history — at present I can deal with none other— 
was that created in Tipperary by persons calling thomsolvos 
“ Levellei's," about the period of the acocssiou of George III . The 

E iev^oes of which they complained were, the turning of arable 
ad into sheep walks, “and the consequent expulsion of groat 
numbers of labouring peasants;” “while those who remained 
unexpelled had no means of paying exorbitant rents." By those 
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expulsions were formed the monster farms in that county, the 
gigantic dimensions of which excited the wonder and admiration of 
Arthur Young. The misery of the poor people was brought to 
a climax by the illegal enclosure of the commons, upon which the 
right of commonage had been granted them with their holdings, 
for which they paid exorbitant rents. Their fury was first directed 
against the fences which bounded the fields of the enclosed com- 
mons ; and their violent destruction of these fences gave them the 
name of “ Levellers." 


The atrocities of these insurgents are said to have been great. 
They probably were so. The truculence of every sei'vile insurrection 
is proportioned to the cruelties with which the slaves have been 
treated. Sut at the same time we must remember that we have 
only the accounts of the upper classes, and a very little experience 
must lead any one to distrust the pictm-e drawn of Irish rebels by 
the frights and the passions of these classes. The fury of religious 
and pwtical fanaticism was directed against the levellei's, by tales 
implicitly believed, which represented their movement as the creation 
of a plot of Jesuits and Jacobite, the undoubted work of the Pope 
and the Pi'etender. The judges who were sent down to try the 

E easants accused of participation in these outrages, had to intei’fere 
etween the blind fury of partixan juries and the accused; and 
Chief Justice Aston, who presided at the special commission at 
Clonmel, was met, as ho left the town, by crowds, who knelt on the 
road, praying blessings on him for his impartiality. 

Previous to this period wc find in Irish histories no notice of 
agrarian outi'ages. It may be that they existed, but were not of 
magnitude enough to attract notice. The spirit of the oppressed 
people may have only then begun to rise in a reaction agamst the 
cruelty of the penal laws ; or possibly when the last hope of political 
relief appeared to expire with the downfall of the cause of the 
Stuarts, the despair of the peasantry prompted the wildness of 
these desultory attempts. 

The rising of the Levellers was, beyond all question, caused 
by the oppression of the landowners ; and from that year to the 
present the very same cause has produced all the peasant insurrec- 
tions which, under many a fantastic name and symbol, have per- 
petuated in Ireland the chronic condition of suppressed civil wai'. 

In Munster “ The Levellers" wore followed, at no distant interval. 


by “ The Whiteboys,” insurgents whose fantastic designation has 
become a household word in the legal history of Irish crime. They 
had the questionable honour of ^ving their name to laws of 
Draconian severity, still in force in fielnnd, known as the Wliiteboy 
acts. Their name was originally derived from the white shirts which 
they placed over theii’ dress when they went upon tlieir nightly expe- 
ditions of vonacance or marauding. These insurgents spread widely 


ditions of vengeance or marauding. These insurgents spread widely 
through Leinster. They extended into Carlow, Kilkenny, Queen^s 
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County, nnd oven to W oxford. Dr, Troy, then Catholic Bishop 
of Ossory, in vain delivered a pastoral, in Avhich ho denied the 
rites of the Church to any one engaged in the illegal association. 
It is stated that this pastoral tlu’catcned that no service of the 
church should ever ho performed for any of them after their death. 
The terrors of this world woi’o brought to boar on them as well as 
those of the next. The severities which had been visited on the 
Levellers were of course i-csorted to again, and Special Commissions 
and gibbets vindicated against the ciimes of the oppressed people 
tho supremacy of the law. 

In 178G an armed association, starting with tho name of “ Right 
Boys," disturbed the counties of Kerry and Cork. Originally they 
assailed the tithe exactions of tho clergy, and while they did so the 
gentry were suspected of, at least, conniving at their movements. 
They very soon began to regulate the Avages of labour, and to fix 
a limit to tho rent of land. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon, who Avas then Attorney-General, declared, in 
his place in the IIouso of Commons, that this insiirrection Avas 
owing solely to tho cruelty of the landlords, and that “ the 
peasantry of Munster, bound to i)ay six pounds an acre in rent, and 
to work for their landlords at live ponce a day, could no longer 
exist under tho wrotohoduess they endured." 

In a debate upon the bill for tho suppression of those disturb- 
ances he used these remarkable words: — 

“I am well acquainted with die i)rovinco of Munster, and! know tliut 
it is impossible for human Avrotchodueas to oxcood that of tho misorablo 
peasantry of that proviiico, I know that the unliaiqty tenantry are 
ground to powder by rolontloss landlords. I know Dint far fi’om being 
able to givo tho clergy their just duos, tlioy had not food or raiment for 
themselves ; the landlord grasps tho whole. And sorry 1 am to add, that 
not satisfied Avith present extortion, some landlords have boon so base as 
to instigate the insurgents to rob tho clergy, not in order to alleviate tho 
distresses of tho tenantry, hut that they might add tho clergy’s sliarc to 
tho cruel rack rents already paid. . . Tho poor people of Munster live 
in a move abject state of poverty tlian human nature can he supposed 
able to boar ; their miseries are intolerable.” ’* 

This statement, it will bo remembered, was made under the 
responsibility which attaches to official station. It was tho deli- 
berate assertion of the Irish Altornoy-Gcnerol, made in tho Irish 
House of Commons, an assoinbly almost oxclusivcly composed ol’ 
the Irish gentry, in the presence of tho roiiroscntativcs of tho very 
persons whoso oppression of their tenantry ho dcscrihod. 

Fully to understand these rcl'ereuocs wo must remombor two 
incidents connected with tho tonm’o of Irish laud. 

In many, indeed most, districts of Ireland an mstruraent of small 

* Iria^L Parlianmtaiy MatceSpooch of Mr. X<‘it 2 gibl>on, AUornoy-Qenernl, 1787, 
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but yet very gsilling oppression was found in a reservation almost 
universal in Irish leases, of “ duty days." Each tenant, in addition to 
his rent, Avas bound by his lease to work for the landlord a certain 
number of days in the year. In the larger farms the obligation 
extended to supplying horses. The result naturally was, that the 
landlord demanded this labour exactly at the time Avhen it was 
most wanted — that is, at the very time when it was most required 
on the tenant’s own farm. But the evil did not end even there. Those 
who Avesre bound to this duty work wei’o often compelled to exceed 
the stipulated number of days. Some miserably Ioav remuneration, 
more in the nature of a gratuity than of wages, was given them 
for tins extended labotu-. In many instances their leases bound 
them to Avork at some Ioav rate Avhenever they were caUed on. It 
was to this Lord Clare alluded when he stated, as one of the 
grievances of the Munster Whiteboys, that the peasantry were 
compelled to work for fivepence a day.’' 

It must be remembered that throughout all this period the 
miserable peasantry were subject to another exaction, less, indeed, 
in its amount, but far more harasting, or at least vexatious, in its 
attendant circumstances than that of rent. The Protestant clergy- 
man Avas entitled by law to the tenth of the produce, and tins 
throughout the south of Ireland, was claimed not only from sub- 
stantial farmers, but from wretched cottiers struggling for the 
means of life. The tithe of potatoes, not levied in the north, was 
enforced from the potato garden attached to the hovel of the ill-fed 
labourer in the South ; and those who had not fuel to supply the 
wants of the Winter were compelled to compound witli the parson 
for every tenth creel of the turf Avhioh they cut and dried on the 


• Arthur Young thus deaarihed the ayetem which prevailed in Kerry in 1776 : — 
“The atato of the poor in the whole county of Kerry repreaented as exceedingly 
ndeerablo, and, owing to the eouduct of men of property, who ore apt to lay the blame 
on what tiiey ooU loud piratea, or men who offer the higheat rent, and who, in order to 
pay this rent, must, and do re-let all the cahhln lands at nil extravagant rise, which is 
assigning over all the cahbins to be devonred by one former. The cottars on a farm 
cannot go from one to another, in order to find a good niaeter as in England; for all 
the country is in tho same system, and no rodresa to be found. Snoh being the com), 
the fhrmere ore enabled to charge the price of labour as low as they please, and rate the 
land os high aa they like. This is an evil which oppraases them cmeUy, and certainly 
has its origin in Us laudlorda, when they set their fiirme, setting all the oabbins with them 
instead of keeping thorn tenants to theraselvos. The oppression is, tho farmer valuing 
the labour of tho poor at 4d. or 6d a day, and paying that in land rated much above 
its value. Owing to this, the poor are depressra ; tb^ lire upon potatoes and sour 
milk, and the poorest of them only salt and water to them, with now and then a 
herring. Their milk is bought ; for very few keep cows, scarce any pigs, but a few 
poultry. Their oircumstauaes aro incomparably worse than they were 20 yoais ago ; 
for they had all cows, but thou they woro no linen : all now have a little fiox. To 
these evils have been owing emigrations, which have boon cosideiable."— Teuny’s Towr, 
Vol. ii. 

We shall see presently that this extortion was oamed for hoyond anything stated by 
Young. In many leases the tenants wore bound to work for the landlord whenever 
Called on at a miserably low rate, and this has been oontinued down to recent 
times. 
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bog, the right of turbary over which, together with their potato 
garden, very often constituted tlicir whole possessions upon earth.* 

The system that required the husbandman to set aside the tenth 
sheaf as an offering to pious purposes was never intended for such a 
state of things as this. The exaction had become more intolerable 
since the landowners of Ireland had determined, by a vote in tlie 
House of Commons, that no tithe should bo paid for paatm-c lands, 
and enforced this decree by resolving that any person who took 
part, even professionally, in enforcing that claim in a court of 
justice, should be committed to prison for a breach of the privilege 
of the House of Commons. 

The exemption of the pasture lands of the rich threw the clergy- 
man more for his living upon the potato gardens of the poor. It 
may have been true, as stated by Lord Clare, that the actual 
receipts of the clergy fell short, very far short, of their legal rights. 
Hut this leniency was chiefly manifested in compositions with the 
more opulent of the cultivators of the soil. Upon the poor the 
system pressed with very disproiToi’tiouate soveiity. There wci’e 
middlemen of tithes as well as of rents. And tithe farmers, tithe 
“ viewers," tithe bailiffs, and tithe proctors, constituted a goodly 
array of ecclosiastioal oppressors, who frequently led the way to the 
miseries of a suit in tlio Bishops’ Court for “ the subtraction of 
tithes." 

This exaction occupied, it imiy well bo thought, a place in the list 
of grievances which all those disturbances attempted to redress. 
A local tithe oppression gave the first occasion for the Munster 
outbreak in 1786.t It was even said that the landowners of the 
district connived at, if they tlid not actually cncouingo, the niovcs- 
ment against the clergy, whom they regarded as taking away some 
of the earnings of the peasants wliich they would otherwise have 

* At a period noarly thirty yearsi lator Wakefield tollB ub, with juBt ludlmation, of 
olergymeu who oxoclod titlioB from glcanois; for whom the uuperHtitiun or the roligion 
of the Irish oultivators of all oreoda was wont to loavo, nllor Iho oxamplo of Roois, and 
in accordanoQ with Horipturo precept, some stiay onre of com Hoatterrd on tho Hold. 
I cannot hut hope that this is a mistake. 

t There was something very "unsooturian ’’ in tho mode in whloli many of tho in* 
miTgents dealt with occlosinslioul afibira. The Right Boys in Kei-iy ulnimcd the 
nominatioD of Proti'Btaut curates and Protestant i)ari»li olorks. 'The ‘‘Threshers ” in 
Roacommou claimed tho right of regulating the amount hoLh “ of tiUios and of priests’ 
duoa" In some instances they regmaled the morals of tho l*rotustant olurgy in oosos 
in whiob the Bishops' Court would seem sadly to have nogloetod Uiat duly, 

Mr. Curran said, in tho Irish TIouso of Uommons, when opposing tho Right Boy Bill, 
“I will mention a oirumetanoo of distarhanoo in that very diooese from whiob tho 
publication so mnoh reprobated issued, in a parish worth 800 or 000 pounds a yoar, 
which would moko tho House blush. It was a rising to banish a sur^liu konl’by a 
vector who received neaa* a thousand pounds a year from tho Chnroli, ami to rolnstato 
the unoffending mother and iunooont ohildren in their mansion."— PmrUamMa/ru 
Debatm, February 27th, 1787. 

Among many strange ot^jeots wblohhave been oontemplatcd by tho lawless soolutios 
of more recent times, they have in some iiistsnocB undertakon to regulate the moral 
conduct of the gentry. — ^Mortimer O'Idullivan— Ryoways of Irith 
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seized on themselves. The tithe owners and the landlords were 
rival claimants for the privilege of fleecing the people. Both rent 
and tithe were the imposts of confiscation levied without mercy 
upon a conquered race. And no serfdom in any European nation 
brought men down to the wretchedness of the Munster occupier 
of the soil, paying to the landlord the utmost rack rent which that 
landlord thought he could squeeze “ out of hia blood and vitals,” 
obliged to hand over to the tithe proctor a portion of the little that 
was left — and carried ofl" from his own miserable industry to do 
“ duty work” for his landlord, frequently without sfny payment, in the 
most favourable cases for the wretched pittance of fivepenoe a day. 

Predial disturbances were not confined to the Catholic peasantry 
of Munster. The most fonnidable occurred among the Protestant 
population of tire North. At the same time that the Levellers and 
Whiteboys disturbed Tipperary, the Hearts of Oak, in 1763, occupied, 
in tumultuous bodies, first the county of Ar-magh, and afterwards the 
counties of Tyrone, Fermanagh, and Derry. They insisted on re- 
gulating^tho amount of tithe, and of rent, especially the rent of turf 
bogs. Their chief grievance was an oppressive impost connected 
with that extraordinaiy system of local taxation administered under 
laws known as the Grand Jury Laws — ^a system by which an 
inquest, selected by the sheriff for the purposes of aiding in the 
administration of criminal Justice, imposed an indefinite amount of 
taxation, for the repair of roads, and other fiscal purposes, upon the 
occupiers of land. 

“ The Hearts of Oak” were Protestant. They wore the English 
emblem, the oak leaf, in their hats, and swore men to be true “ to 
the Elng and the Hearts of Oak.” They were followed, a few 
years later, by “ The Hearts of Steel." This insurrection assumed 
far more formidable dimensions. It ori^nated in an attempt to 
enforce exorbitant renewal fines on the dropping of leases, on the 
estate of the Marquis of Donegall. It began in the county of 
Antrim, but a large proporlion oT the population of all Ulster joined 
in the revolt. Thousands of armed men marched into Belfast, and 
forced, without bloodshed, from the military commander, the 
suiTender of one of theii' confederates, who had been committed to 
the gaol. A large military force was sent into the disturbed dis- 
tricts ; the ringleadein were seized and put on their tiial for high 
treason. Northern juries, unlike those of Tipperary, sympathized 
with the insurgents, and refused to bring in verdicts of conviction. 
A statute was passed authorizing the trial in other counties of per- 
sons accused of the insurrectionary movements. Trials in Dublin 
wore attended with the same result as in Antrim. Protestant juries 
everywhere sympathized with Protestantinsurgents. Popular feeling 
forced ftie repeal of the law, chan^ng the venue when it had been 
not two years in force. It was passed in the month of March, 1 77i, 
and repealed in December, 1773. When these things happened in 
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the case of a l-*rotcBtant agrarian insurrection, wo can, perhaps, 
understand how the tenant right of Ulster has been pi'cscrved.* 

* The spirit of "Tlie Hearts of Stool ” is not yet extinet in Ulalor, at least it was not 
twenty years ago. From the Report of the Gommittou of the Repeal Association on 
Tenant Eight, I borrow some oxtraots from tho ovidonco taken before the Devon 
Commission in 184.5 : — 

“ 82. Do you consider, that if tho tenant right was abolished in the district with which 
you are acquainted, that it would load to outrage? — [dfr. Oiv .] — ^ have not tlio least 
doubt of it, not the slightest,'' 

“ John Akdbbws, Esq., Agent to Lord hondondeirg, 

“ 39. 'With regard to Lord Dondondoriy’s estate, can yon state the usual amount of 
tho pnrohase of tlie tenant right? — Yes, I eati. I would give as tho avorogo XIO tlio 
English acre ; the tenant light will sell for thiit with or without a lease. 

“ 40. Js there much dilForenoe 1 — ^Very little ; 1 would say almost none. 

“ 42. Do you tliink that onrtailmont of the tenant right oan bo carried nut without 
danger to the ponce of tho country ? — am sure it cannot. Yon would liavo a 
Tipperary in Down, if it was attempted to bo carried out." 

“ Rnv. John Lykou, Co, A7iirim, 

" 14. Yon spoko of the landlords beginning to question tho tenant right ; do you 
think if landlords wore to attempt to amdisli the tenant right, tliat it would load to any 
disturbance in tho country ? — I have nut the loost doubt of it. 

Rdv. Jambs Poiwbu, PrcAgterian Minkte>‘, Gtmay Down, 

“ 38. What eiTeot has tho holding without lease on tho oondition of tlio tenants, tho 
iinprovomont of the farms, or tho rent ? — ^On those estatos where what is called tenant 
light amongst us is yet allowod, tho want of a lease does us little injury j but where 
that is beginning to no altered, it has paralysed real Improvoments ovoiy where. 

“34. Are there many estates upon which the tenant right is not allowed ?— There is no 
property whore it, is entirely denied. Tbwo wore jnst three instances in wbioh there 
were agrarian outrages committed since 1 settled in this country, and those originated 
in the total denioil of the tenant right ; that was a denial on the part of tho landlord uf 
the tenant right. It is right to say tlmse were aggressions of ProtostanlH. Tho 
landlords yielded tho claim of tenant right, to tho popular footings in those three cases. 

“ 37. In those cases where tlio tenant right was disallowed, was it an attempt on the 
part of the landlord to put the purchnso-moiiey into his own ]>c)ukot, or to oiiarge an 
additional rent? — ^An attempt was mode to disxiossoss the owner, without allowinglmii 
to sell, whioh has been invariably the praoUoo throughout our own country, and wo 
wore greatly scandalized by it. In &ol, armies were brought in, and Iionest men were 
involved, and surprised at the violenoo and marderous disposilioiiH maniAisted, when 
parties were excited about it j for I ought to state, perhaps, lliat every particle of 
improvoment, eveiy stone upon ray farm, and ovory slate, was imt together by myself, 
and every drain was mode, and every iroo planted out of my own pookot, and I did it 
with great confidence ; bcoauso, when J xrarohnsod, I paid a vuiy high value for wW 
I got, and I cousidored that 1 was to have the same right to roinunoratiou.” 

•‘Robbrt Smith, Ehq,, Glerh of Peace, Oo, Mmuiglian, 

“81. Where the tenant is ojeoted for nonpayment of rent by his landlord, is bo 
allowed to sell his tenant right? — I am not aware that any such riglit of sale is recog- 
nized by tho landlord ; Irat it is generally known iforoughont the oouiitiy tliat an 
agrarian law exists, such as to intimidato any of tho lower class of farmers from taking 
laud from whioh a tenant has boon ojcctod for any cause without the person coming in 
making oompensation to the party tnmod out, 

“ 82. That applies to the tenant going out, under nil oironmstnnoes ? — ^I Ihiulc so.’’ 

John Lindbat, Esq., limhMge, Co, Pom. 

“ 39. Is the tenant righii, or sole of good-will, provnlont in the dislriot; and to whom 
is the pnrohase-money paid ?— It prevails in the district; the tenants who have held the 
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On the repeal of the law convictions were obtained in the 
northern counties. Some of the leaders of the I’evolt were 
executed. The Marquis of Donegall renewed the leases without 
the lines, and no Ulster landlord ventured to atten^t a similar 
exaction. The oppressive road tax was abolished. “ The insurrec- 
tion was quelled, but its baneful effects long I'eniained. So great 
and wide was the discontent, that many thousands of Protestants 
emigrated from these paHs of Uhter to the American settlements^ 
where they appeared in arms against the British Government^ and 
contrihuied powafully, hy their zeal and valour, to the separation of 
the American Colonies from the Empire of Great Britain."* 

England has already felt the mischief of raising up, even on the 
other side of the Atlantic, a hostile community of exiled Irishmen. 

With the suppression, or the success, of the Hearts of Steel 
ceased all Protestant disturbances in Ulster dii'ected agaiast 

liuid think they have a right to dispoae of the land when they are going to leave it; he 
thinlcB alwi^ he has a right to do so; and very reasonably, 1 think. 

“ 40. Is it generaliy recognized by the landlords ? — Some recognize it, and some do 
not; hut where they do not reoognize it, and set their face against it, they are very 
generally defeated, and have been obliged to do it, after risking life, in some instances, 
in my neighbourhood. 

“ 41. Is it done behind their backs, without their knowing it 1 — No; they have even 
ejected tho tenantry. I have known some of them to do it in the parish I live in; one 
of them put a man out of his farm, and there is no person will take it; ho sent down a 
person to cultivate the farm, and bo was sent boms again. The people gathered that 
night and desired him to go home and not come there again; and the man got leave to 
sell his tenant right afterwards. 

** 42. How long ago is that ? — About tliree years ago. Something similar happened 
to a inau about two or three milee from my place, last Winter was a year." 

“Mn. Handoook, Lord Lurgan’a Agent, Down, Antrim, and Armagh. 

“ 38. Tho landlords are compelled to recognize tenant right, as, in several instances 
in this neighbourhood, where they have refused to allow tenant right, the in-ooming 
tenant’s house has been burned, his cattle houghed, or his orops trodden down by 
night. The disallowance of tenont right, so far as I know, is always attended with 
outrage. A landlord cannot even resume passession to himself without paying it. In 
foot, it is ono of the sacred rights of the country, which cannot he touched with 
impunity ; and if sgstemaiia ntn'C made amongat die propriatora ef Ulster to invade 
tenant right, 1 do not lelkae there ia a force at the diapoaal of the Horae Guards sufficient 
to iceep tite peace of the province ; and when we consider that all the improvements have 
been efiboted at the expense of the tenant, it is perfectly right that this tenant right 
should exist ; bis money has been laid out on the faith of compensation in that shape.” 

A very distinguished gentleman — one sobeequontly connected in a professional 
capacity with the Irish Government — ono well acquainted with Ulster — did not 
iiesitalo to use this language in a paper read before the Statistical Society of Ireland, 
in Mdy, 1804. I quote from a paper of Mr. Heron’s : — ” If another Vico were to pro- 
pbosy on the future of Ireland, he would say i—' No insurreotlon in Ireland will ooour 
until in tho piogrese of tho destruction of tho rights of tho peasantry the tenant 
right of Ulster shall oeoso to bo recognized. The tenant right of Ulster is worth 
twenty-four millions of money, ff some politloal seer, gifted with political insight 
into tbs future of nations, was to prophesy as to Ireland, ho would, in aU probahifity 
Bay, the laet Irieh insunectiou will be made by the pensantry of Down and Armagh, 
upon their tenont right being finally token away firom tbsm.’ ” — Hhvnsaotiom of the 
Irish Statistical Sooiety. Paper read by Denis Oaulfleld Herou, Esq., Q.O. May 18th, 
1804. 

* Gordon's History of Ireland, Vol, U., p. 249. 
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grievances in land. The Peep of Day Boys, who disturbed 
Armagh In 1795, were a band of Protestant Kcalots; and their 
outrages were directed entirely against the Catholic inhabitants. 

In Munator, the inamreciion of Catliolio serfs was attended ivith 
different results. Landlord oppression continued, and the combi- 
nation of the people continued too. A criminal association, known 
as that of the “ Defenders," professing to be formed to resist the 
Peep of Day Boys, spread from the border counties of Ulster into 
the south. It contemplated treasonable objects; some of its leaders 
suffered the penalties of high treason ; and it finally merged in the 
attempt at insurrection in the year 1798. Since the Union, the mo- 
notony of the long roll of criminal confederations is varied only by 
the strange selection of now names. The Threshers, in the western 
counties, in 1807. The Whitefeet and Blackfcct, in the 
Leinster counties, in 1832. The Terry- Alts, in Clare, in 1830. 
Captain Rock, throughout Munster, in 1822. Captains Starlight 
and Moonlight, in some obscure localities. The Shanavests and 
Caravats, in Kilkenny and Tipjierary, in 1810. Tho liibbonmen, 
in all places and at all times. These, and “ whatever other, were 
tho vagrant names by which tumult delighted to desoribo itself,”* 
wci'O all bat varying forms of tho mauy-hcaded but iudestruotiblc 
civil war in which the Irish people have now for a century and 
seven years maintained their bloody protest against the iniquity of 
tho land tenure by which they wore trampled down. 

That which is instnictivo in this dismal catalogue is, that under 
many foi-ms and many names, there is everywhere and always one 
feeling, everywhere abiding and everywhere active — hatred of the 
^presaions which were practised in connexion with the land. 
Through the blood-stained records of a century, wc trace with a 
wearying and dreary sameness tho working of tho one miserable 
cause of Ireland’s misery and crime. In 1822, Lord Glcnolg, ihoii 
Mr. Grant, pointed tlie attention of the House of Commons to tho 
unvarying character of Irish insurrectionary crime. lie traced (ho 
unbroken chain which bound together the “ Levellers” of 1760 
with the “ Rookites ” who were disturbing Muustor when he 
spoke. Nearly another half cent ury has passed, and the links of tho 
same dismal chain are still dragging slowly on. In this remarkable 
speech, Mr. Grant was dealing with an insuiTcotionary state of 
things, to suppress which Parliament had just armed tho Government 
with the extraordinary powers of tlio Insurrection Act. They wore 
days when it was not a matter of course to suspend the constitution, 
and the assent to this Act was followed by a motion for a redress of 
grievances. In his speech on that motion, Mr. Grant referred to the 
earlier disturbances. Describing the insuiTection of the Ileavks of 
Steel, as resembling in its origin the then existing troubles, he said : — 


* Grattan. 
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“ A disturbance which, in its origin, so far resembles the present (the 
insurrectionary movement of 1822), that its exciting cause was the re- 
sentment produced in the minds of a body of tenantry by what they 
deemed the oppressive conduct of the agent of a great landed proprietor. 
The evil was, ns usual, suppressed by force. 

“ With respect to the latter, it is notorious, as I have already intimated 
that they originated in the discontent and resentment excited in the 
minds of the tenants of a very extensive property by the proceedings of 
the agent under whose management that property was placed. This 
was the proximate cause ; and without reference to any other circum- 
stances, it is obvious how widely the peace of a county would bo affected 
when a body of tenantry, amounting to 20,000 persons, were thrown into 
a state of furious agitation 

“ Such, sir, has been the aeries of commotions which for the last sixty 
years, have tormented and desolated Ireland. It is remarkable how 
nearly they resemble each other in their principal features, though vary- 
ing unquestionably in the shades of atrocity. It would be easy to quote, 
with regard to each of them, passages of speeches pronounced in Parlia- 
ment, or of publications written at the time, which, with slight alterations, 
would describe them all. The complaints respecting the causes of these 
calamities are, thi'ough this long period, nearly echoes of each other. In 
truth they all spring immediately from local oppressions, and were 
diffused and propagated by the opei'ation of the same peculiar circum- 
stances in the character and condition of the people of Ireland. They 
were all, in succession, quelled ; but as yet no effort has been made by 
the Legislature to effect a permanent and satisfactory cure. This very 
fact, however — I mean the continued recuiTenco of such events — is itself 
a proof that there must be something diseased in the system. In every 
country local oppression may take place, and local commotions may 
follow. But the question that naturally suggests itself with respect to 
Ireland is this : — Ilow does it happen that a local commotion becomes so 
rapidly a general disturbance? How does it happen that the spii'it 
which at ffj'St discovers itself in a small district spreads almost instan- 
taneously over a large territory, and throws, in a very short time, nearly 
half a province into the most frightful convulsions? This is the 
peculiarity of the subject. What is the state of society that admits of 
such on evil ? Are there no laws — ^no guards and preservatives of civil 
order — ^no barriers to resist encroachments on the public tranquillity ?” * 

In tracing out this strange descent and pedigree of Irish crinae — 
making out, so to speak, tne genealogical tree of our turbulence — 
let me recall attention to that great characteristic which has marked 
all the A'urying forms in which the resistance of the people to the 
oppression connected with land tenure has assumed. 

All of them in which the Roman Catholic peasantry have been 
engaged, have been more or less identified with general projects of 
revolt. It is quite true “that those who have cried ‘down with 
landlordism,’ have been equally ready to cry ‘ down with the British 

* SpeocU of Mr. Grant on Sir John Newport'o motion, April 10th, 1822. 
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grievances in land. The Peep of Day Boys, who disturbed 
Armno'h in 1795, were a band of Protestant zealots; and their 
outra^*'es were directed entirely against the Catholic inhabitants. 

In Munster, the insurrection of Catholic serfs was attended with 
different results. Landlord oppression continued, and the combi- 
nation of the people continued too. A criminal association, Ipowii 
as that of the “ Defenders,” professing to be formed to resist the 
Peep of Day Boys, spread from the border counties of Ulster into 
the south. It contemplated treasonable objects ; some of its loaders 
suffered the pei^ties of high treason ; and it finally merged in the 
attempt at insurrection in the year 1798. Since the Union, the mo- 
notony of the long roll of criminal confederations is varied only by 
the strange selection of new names. The Threshers, in the western 
counties, in 1807. The Wliitcfoet and Blackfoot, in the 
Leinster counties, in 1832. The Terry-Alts, in Clare, in 1830. 
Captain Bock, throughout Munster, in 1822. Captains Starlight 
and Moonlight, in some obscui-e localities. The Shanavests and 
Caravats, in Kilkenny and Tipperary, in 1810. The Kibbonmen, 
in aU places and at all times. These, and “ whatever other, were 
the vagrant names by which tumult delighted to describe itself,”'* 
were all but varying forms of the many-headed but indostrnctiblo 
civil war in which the Irish people have now for a century and 
seven years maintained their bloody protest against the iniquity of 
the land tenure by which they were trampled down. 

That which is instructive in this dismal catalogue is, that under 
many forms and many names, there is everywhere and always one 
feeling, everywhere abiding and everyivhere active — hatred of the 
wpressiona which were practised in connexion witli the land. 
Through the blood-stained records of a century, we trace with a 
wearying and dreary sameness the working of the one iniscrablo 
cause ortreland’s misery and crime- In 1822, Lord Qlcnclg, thou 
Mr. Grant, pointed the attention of the House of Comiuons to the 
unvarving character of Irish insurrectionary crime. IIo traced the 
unbroken chain which bound together the “Levellers" of 1760 
with the “ Eodrites ” who were disturbing Munster when he 
spoke. _ Nearly another half cent^ has passed, and the links of the 
same dismal chain are still dragging slowly on. In this remarkable 
speech, Mr. Grant was dealing with an insurrectionary state of 
things, to suppress which Parliament had just armed the Government 
with the extraordinary powers of the Insurrection Act. They were 
days when it was not a matter of course to suspend the constitution, 
and the assent to this Act was followed by a motion for a redress of 
grievances. In his speech on that motion, Mr, Grant referred to the 
earlier disturbances. Describing the insuiTection of the Hearts of 
Steel, as resembling in its origin the then existing troubles, he said : 
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“ A disturbance whicb, in its origin, so far resembles the present (the 
insurrectionary movement of 1822), that its exciting cause was the re- 
sentment produced in the minds of a body of tenantry by what they 
deemed the oppressive conduct of the agent of a great landed proprietor. 
The evil was, as usual, suppressed by foree. 

“ With respect to the latter, it is notorious, as I have already intimated 
that they originated in the discontent and resentment excited in the 
minds of the tenants of a very extensive property by the proceedings of 
the agent under whose management tliat property was placed. This 
was the proximate cause ; and without reference to any other circum- 
stances, it is obvious how widely the peace of a county would be affected 
when a body of tenantry, amounting to 20,000 persons, were thrown into 
a state of furious agitation 

“ Such, sir, has boon the series of commotions which for the last sixty 
years have tormented and desolated Ireland. It is remarkable how 
neai'ly they resemble each other in their principal features, though vary- 
ing unquestionably in the shades of atrocity. It would be easy to quote, 
with regard to each of them, passages of s|>eeches pronounced in Parlia- 
ment, or of publications written at the time, which, with slight alterations, 
would describe them all. The complaints respecting the causes of these 
calamities are, through this long period, nearly echoes of each other. In 
truth they all spring immediately from local oppressions, and were 
diffused and propagated hy the operation of the same peculiar circum- 
stnuces in the character and condition of the people of Ireland. They 
were all, in succession, quelled ; but ns yet no effort has been made by 
the Legislature to effect a permanent and satisfactory cure. This very 
fact, however — I mean the continued recurrence of such events — is itself 
a proof that there must bo something diseased in the system. In every 
country local oppression may take place, and local commotions may 
follow. But the question that naturally suggests itself with respect to 
Ireland is this : — Uow does it happen that a local commotion becomes so 
rapidly a general disturbance? How does it happen that the spuit 
which at first discovers itself in a small district spreads almost instan- 
taneously over a large tendtory, and throws, in a very short time, nearly 
half a province into the most frightful convulsions? This is the 
peculiarity of the subject. What is the state of society that admits of 
such an evil ? Are there no laws — ^no guards and preservatives of civil 
order — ^no harriers to resist encroachments on the public tranquillity ?” * 

In tracing out this strange descent and pedigree of Irish crime — 
making out, so to speak, the genealogical tree of our turbulence — 
let me recall attention to that great characteristic which has marked 
all the varying forms in which the resistance of the people to the 
oppression connected with land tenure has assumed. 

All of them in which the Roman Catholic peasantry have been 
engaged, have been more or less identified with general projects of 
revolt- It is quite true “that those who have cried ‘down with 
landlordism,' have been equally ready to cry ‘ down with the British 

* Speech, of Mr. Grant on Sir John Newport’s motion, April lOth, 1822. 
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Clown ’ This fact has long- since been pointed out and strongly 
lelied on by the ablest of those who have advocated towaids Irish 
discontent, a policy, not of concession, but of cocicion. Whatever 
may be the infeience to be drawn fiom it, the fact is certain. In 
tlie^ minds of the Irish peasantry, a resistance to landloid oppies- 
sion is associated with revolt against the Biitish Crown. Rebellion 
against that Crown is regarded as a movement against the giiev- 
ances which aie connected with the tennie of laud. There seems 
an instinct or a momoi y in the breasts of the people which unites 
in an inseparable connexion the lule of England in their country 
with the oppiessions that have been inflicted on them in their 
occupation of their native soil This is equally apparent in the 
annals of every insuirectionary movement, and in the stoiy ofeveiy 
•agiarian crime. Conspiiacies of a geneial agraiian charactei, like 
the libbon society, have invariably included among the objects 
specified in their oath and in thcii constitution the subvcision of the 
goveinmeiit This is not all; even in the case ol those isolated 
disturbances in which local discontent attempted to suppress local 
grievances, or avenge local oppicssion, a general purpose voiy soon 
became engrafted on the particular object, f and “lodges" that wcie 
formed fox the purpose of preventing an ejectment, or shooting a 
landloid, soon bound thoii members by an oath to lesist national 
oppression, and be ready to aid in sub veiling the authoiity of the 
Sovereign The open insurrections in which this latter object has 
been avowed, so far as the Soutliein peasantry took part in them, 
engaged that peasantry by the promise that the success of an insui- 
rection would rid them of the local miseiies and exactions uiidcr 
which they groaned. 

In Ulster this was not the case If “Hearts of Oak" woic 
executed foi high tieason it was not because they conspired to 
subvert the King’s crown, but because, by construction of law, 
they made war upon the Sovereign by attempting a geneial redress 
of grievances by armed force The Ulster Piotestant had no 

* Loid Infford 

*|* “It was one of the gieat pecnli-uilica of tlieao agmian otiiuos that thoy soaiiidy 
evoi exiflled witlioiit becoming aesoci ittd with objects of a raoro geneial Uiaiactoi 
The illegal oombmation wliioh was formed to piotcol tho tenantiy of a paiticulai locality, 
01 to avenga then wroiyi, lory soon includod m its objects a oouspiraoy bostilo to all 
Jbinghsh powei and liw One nho knew Irduiil well, tho Into Mojoi Wnilmiton, 
thns desoribes the comae of aeoiot Bocibtit<i m tho country — 

‘“The propagatois of tho Ribbon system avail thcniscdves of any local (lislmbanoes 
foi the puipose of mtroducing thou own pimoiples , and it is invuinbly found that 
wheie disturbances arc of long continuance, thoy lose Ihui desultory ohm ictoi and mo 
methodized into political Dig uu/ation TiactonL!uidTeniiio,p 1)7 Thud ISdilion 

In the. trust on Land Tenuie I colloctod tUt ovidonoes wluoh appi nr to place tin so 
peouliaiities. of Irish agranon disturbance beyond all doubt They mo all but acts of 
the cml war in wluoh to this hour tho mass of tho lush people bohove tlionisolvos to bu 
engaged Lord CUio, Mr Blight, Mr Bonlett boiopo, Moitraiei O’HuUivnn, and 
Ohorles Boy ton ware among the witnesses whoso testimony, agieoiiig with a lani voUous 
ootneudenoe, even of expression, I oited to establish this. 
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traditions of confiscation or presence of a penal law to remind him 
of the fact that it was the iron hoof of conquest which had trampled 
him down. 


Throughout the other three provinces the case was as 1 have 
slated. To the Irish occupier of the soil English authority was 
known in the oppression of “ Sassenach” landlords ; and from the 
days of Oliver Cromwell to the present, the whole life of that people 
has been a revolt — often crushed and often broken — but a never- 


abandoned revolt against the proprietary rights, in which they see 
nothing but their own oppression by the hand of English power. 
In the minds of the peasantry the discontents and the resentments of 
the conquered still live. Unhappily, in those of their masters the 
passions and prejudices of the conqueror are not extinct. Unhappy — 
most unhappy, for all parties — ^has been the identification of land- 
lordism with the authority of the British Crown. 

In this review of our social history I have only glanced at the 
condition of Ireland between the Union and the great famine of 
1846. Throughout the earlier part of this century ail the political 
and social oppression to which Arthur Young bears testimony still 
existed uncontrolled. In many respects it was aggravated by the 
unsuccessful attempts at revolt of 1798 and 1803. I am happy 
that I am not called on even to advert to the history of the former of 
these years. It is enough to say that, whatever were the origin or 
designs of the United Irishmen in the North — ^in the South that 
rebellion assumed the invariable form of ail Irish insurrectionaiy 
movements. It was the rising of an aggrieved peasantry against 
oppressions connected with the tenure of the land. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to adduce evidence of the miserable 
state of the Irish peasant in the years which followed the Union. 
Nobody, I believe, will deny it. In 1835 the inquiries of the 
Poor Law Commission disclosed an amount of misery and 
wretchedness for which no parallel can be found in any country or 
in any age. In 1845 the inquiries of the Devon Land Commission 
could add nothing to these disclosures, but they confirmed them. I 
am spared the necessity of dwelling on the miseries of the later 
period, that which comes down to the days of this generation, 
when at last, before our own eyes, *' centuries of horrors, for which 
history has no parallel, appear to be closing in the expatriation of 
the people ” * 

And yet to complete the miserable chain of testimony which 
identifies, in an unbroken series of causation, the present condition 
of Ireland with the miseries and oppressions of by-gone days — 
let me dismiss this part of the subject by a reference to an authority 
which describes the state of the people ten years after the Union, 
completely verifying the contemporaneous statement of the Knight 


* Godwin Smith. 
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of Kerry, in the House of Commons, that “ the condition of the 
Irish i)easant was not superior to that of the negro.” * 

In the year 1809 Ireland was travelled over by Mr. Edwai-d 
Wakefield, a gentleman who came to the country for the purpose 0 / 
informing himself, and writing on its state. His review of its con- 
dition is written in imitation of the tour of Arthur Youne. Far 
inferior to Arthur Young in breadth of view and sagacity, he had, 
perhaps, one advantage over him — his mind was not wholly occupied 
with the views of an agriculturalist, and he had, at all events, escaped 
the passion of his predecessor for the consolidation of farms. His 
work supplies a curious comparison with the account which Arthur 
Young gives of the country only thirty years before. The large 
farms were disappearing — the process by which the serfs overran 
the country had made way. In other respects there is a dismal 
sameness in the description of the degradation of the people.f On 
some matters TVIr. Wakefield’s inquiries give us details with a 
minuteness which we do not find in the pages of Young.f 

At this period the exaction of work from the tenant at a low rate 
of wages appears to have been almost universal.§ Throughout a 

* Cohbett'a Parliavientary liegiaUa', May, 1810. 

f It is acodlebB to rupeat tboao BtatonicntEi. In one respect, Unit rolaUlig to tho lust 
Lodge of tko degrodoitiun of tko serf, ko goes for to confirm ttiu tUHtlmony of AHhur 
Young. 

These statements throw some light on the strungo fact alroody montionod, that tho 
ribbon societies have included among their objects the regulaliou of morals. 

:{; Mr. Wakefield adduces many instances of magisterial oppression, authontioatud 
ftom the Bccords of the Comte of Justice. 

He also narrates iuoidents of personal ohaatisemoiit, iniiiotod by gcniluiuon upon 
persons not belonging to tbeir own class, suoh as would not have been eudurod in any 
other country. 

Young states snob matters generally — Wokefiold mentions tho details. 

Both agree in a picture of serfdom, on the part of tho peoiile, as oomploto as it is 
possible to conceive existing in any civilized country, 

g 1 extract one out of many passages of this volmue, ono in which IVnlcollcld givus 
an account of an interview which ho had with an English guntloiuan who had 
experience in the employment of agiioultnrol labour in several counties in Iroland. 
“ He oomplained of not being ablo to get iabourors to go on with his work, I shall never 
forget," says Wakefield, “the account which he gave mu on this occasion, it is im- 
possible to repeat it without pity and indignaUuii. ‘These poor peopiu,’ said ho, 
' ore glad to get a holiday in order that they may epjoy a liUlo relaxation at a pnltoiu 
or a fair.’ On inquiiing the i-e.ason, his answer was— 'Beoanse they aro pahi only 
sixpenoa a day for their hihour, and seldom obtain a settlomont in less than six muntlis. 
By the terms of than' lease they are obliged to work as many days os will pay their 
rent, and when they have accomplished this it is difficult to got them ot nil ; for if thoy 
worked at home their laudlorda would see tliom, and order ihoni to their doiueaues, so 
that they must remain idle or work for their landlords for the paltry sum of sixpunuo a 
day.’ Is this generally the oaao?— ‘Throughout all tho West of Ireland you nuiy 
rely upon it.’ ’’—Waktfield’a Aecomit of InUtnd, Vol. i., page BIO. 

I oannot tell to what extent Ws praoUco prevails in niouern times. But this 1 do 
know, that in one of the oases in wbioh niy advice has been sought by tenants on an 
estate— not in the West of Ireland — one great grievanoe of the touauts was, that their 
landlord oompelled them to work for him, and give him the use of thoir horses and 
carts at wages fai’ below the_ general rate. Tho new agreements which were tendered 
to them for signature, on poin of instant eviction, oontaiued a olanso binding them to 
supply work, when colled on, at this inferior rale. 
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great portion of Ireland the leases bound the tenant to work for the 
Undloid whenever he called on him, frequently at less than halt 
lemuneration. The oppression he describes as connected with this 
pidctice piove more forcibly than any geneial account the seifdom 
of the people 

Not only were duty days exacted in addition to the rent, but con- 
ditions which made the landloid almost the pilferer of the cottier’s 
small store of poultry were rigidly enforced.* The lease always 
reserved a high penal lent if these petty robbeiies were not sub- 
mitted to f “In consequence of the seivice required by this clause 
being neglected, I have seen,” wiites Wakefield, “a poor man’s 
cattle taken fiom his door, and diiven away, without the least ex- 
pression of feeling oi regiet ’’f But the exactions were not confined 
to those which were authorized by an instrument, miscalled a lease, 
in reality the covenant by which the bondsman sold himself to 
his landloid § Agents and landloids insisted on the tenant work- 
ing for them for nothing, and vengeance followed those who dis- 
obeyed tlie hint that such gratuitous labour would be acceptable to 
their lord. I In otbei lespects a system of fleecing the tenantry was 
puisued, in compaiison with which the oppressions and exactions of 
the Turkish tax gatheier upon the Chiistian subjects of the Porte 
aie not very tyrannical.! The whole secret was, the tenant was a 
seif, and his master extorted from him all he could. The tenant 
resorted to the usual device of those who are thus oppressed. Like 
serfs in all countries, he hid his money by burying it in the 


* “ The beggivrly aystein of oxtorting dntiee fiom tenanta ib bo Bhamefally rapt ehoDBible 
in this enlightened itge, that it is Buipnaug to see euch elaiiu'i etill insisted on in 
leaiies It is not on snob pnlti? ooiunucrottons that men of rank and foitune should 
hold their supeiionty " — Gootei of Mo/nar/han 

“A pool man who emoye those ‘conveniences,’ as they aie called, would be thought 
a rebel did he not abaudon his ovra crop to g ithsi m that of bis maetei , and if to tins 
be added the duty fowl, tho duty tuif, and, m sboit, the duty in general, whioh 
is bnt another teini foi personal service, it will be seen to what a gieat extonttbis 
kind of slavery is earned m Iieland " — Wal^ld, Vol i , C89 
+ “ A still moie giievous oppression was resorted to m connexion with these pensl 
lents The ‘duties' weie not demanded The receipts were passed for the oidinary 
rents, without mentioning the duties , and the peuiil lents were werwaide enforced ' — 
Sit Charles Oootds Sm vey of Monaghan 


I Vol 1 , p 215 

g These covenants in leases were by no means confined to leases granted by landlords 
of an infeiior class. 

“ Tlie le ises gi anted by Lord Belmore oblige his tenants to work with their hoises 
and oars a certain mimbor of days in the yeai, ospeoiallyat the seison of cutting 
tuif" — Wal<^eld, "Vol i,p 269. 

II “The landloid, to get m his ciop, cart his tinf, tbiosh bis oats, oi accomplish any 
otbei woik, obliges bis tenant to negleot his own occupation m older that he may 
peifonn his laboni at a fixed laie of payment, which is always less than that whioh 
he pays to a person who does not lesido under him " — Vol 1 , p. 607. 

IF In a subsequent page will be read his account of the exactions practised on the 
people by the agents of the absentees. 
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5 round. The actual burying of guineas was common among the 
rish peasantry ; * it has not altogether ceased. Well might Wake- 
field contrast the condition of the Irish peasant with that^ of the 
Russian boor to the disadvantage of the former. Well might he 
say that tenants so circumstanced must be considered as slaves — 
“ that, as between the bondsman and his master, to call the former 
tenant would be a perversion of terms, to name the latter landlord a 
prostitution of languago.”t 

This was the state of the peasant in many districts of Ireland in 
1810. Is it really unjust to refer the diflicultics of the landowners 
to the influence of the owners of property ? It is vain to distinguish 
between the acts of owners in fee, and their agents, or their middle- 
men. For the acts of the agent the landlord was strictly responsible ; 
but all the oppressions that were practised upon the occupiers by 
any class were only possible from the miserable slavery to which the 
people were crushed down. 

Fully to examine the whole character of the change which had 
passed over Ireland between the visit of Arthur Young and that of 
Wakefield would be far beyond the object of this letter. These 
are things which can only be fully understood by patient and 
laborious investigation of a number of small facts to ue collected 
from many quarters. It is not always easy to gather the information 
which enables us to trace the progress of a nation, not in the great 
events that are supposed to make up its history, but in the 


* Mt. Wakefield describea the practice of bui-ying money as one common in bis timo, 
and quotes from sereral writers to show that it was so. — Vol. i., p. 693. 

He adverts to the singular fact that it "was tbo child of latter times.” Such a 
practice, if prevalent at the time of Arthur Young's visit, could nut, ho thinks, have 
escaped the notice of so acute an observer, aud there is not a trace of it to be found in 
the tour of Young. 

This is one of the many points of oomparison between tho accounts of the two 
visitors which suggest some strange refiectiMnn. 

In the interim that great change had taken place which I have allompted to 
describe as the process of overrunning the country by the serfs. 

Those who read the history of that process, as sketched in tho next pagos, will 
probably think that if guineas were not hid in the days of Arthur Young it was 
because the serfs had no guineas to hide. 

They acquired them as soon as they were permitted to ocoupy the soil. 

•I* View of Ireland. Vol. i., p. 618. 

I dismiss for the present Mr. Wakefield's volumes by citing one most singular, 
hut moat instructive, passage, whioh will show how far economic laws regulated tho 
rent exacted from the occupiers of the soil ; — 

“ October 20th, 1809, Woodlawn. — ^Mr. Trench says that if tho occupying tenants 
be desired to state how much they will give for their land, they are so pightened, t/uU 
they never make an offer, hut rather remain silent, and afterwards consent to any terms 
the middleman may choose to impose. lie knows no instanee of tJuiir (^titling the land 
rather than accedeto the^oposed oondilions. This information agrees with an iustnuce 
which I witnessed in the county of Waterford, where 900 acres wore re-let at an 
advance of 16s. on acre, by a gentleman, in the oourso of a week after he had obtained 
a lease of them, though the tenants had refused an oflEbr of the land at the same rent 
ah which he bad taken it.” — ^Vol. i., p. 260, 

Strange ns it may seem he oonflrms this by other instances. 
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changes of the everyday life and habits of the people, which are 
unrecorded, and almost unnoticed, by the generation over whom 
they pass. There is yet no part of our history in which so many 
changes of importance to Ireland have taken place — none into w'hich 
a minute investigation would throw more light upon many of the 
anomalies of our present position. The labour would be well repaid 
which would be devoted to that investigation ; which would gather 
up the details which are to be found in obscure chronicles of rural 
affairs — the incidental revelations which are met with in records 
written or prepared for very different purposes — and would mould all 
the facts that could thus be ascertained into a review of the change 
of the state of Ireland from the condition in which it was found by 
Arthur Young to that in which it was when George IV. came to 
the throne, the period at which Mr. Grant made the speech to 
which I have referred. 

Within that time large farms had been generally broken up into 
small ones, and at the period of Wakefield’s visit the process was 
nearing its completion. Strange to say, it commenced after the 
period upon which all injurious restrictions on our manufacturing 
industry had been removed ; during their existence the reverse 

E rocess had been going on. Up to 1783 the subdivision of farms 
ad only taken place in the province in which a free manufacturing 
industry prevailed. In the interim between 1783 and 1810 it had 
become almost universal.'* 

Without any attempt to go fully into the history of that change, 
there are considerations so obvious that they must not be overlooked. 

I have pointed out that, under any circumstances, it was the inevi- 
table result of the serfdom of the mass of the people that the class 
of independent occupiers should disappear, and the soil be overrun 
by those who wore willing to till it as slaves. But there are many 
other circumstances which we must not forget. The change was 
not only one from large farms to small, but from pasture land to 
tillage. While the process was going on Ireland had been converted 
from a grain -importing to a grain-exporting country. When 
Arthur Young visited Ireland, Dublin was supplied with bread 
partly by an importation from England, partly by grain sent to the 
metropolis under the stimulus of a bounty which more than paid 
the average expense of its inland carriage. In 1810 Ireland 

* The eubdiviaion of largo fanos among an inforloT olasB of tenants commenced 
immediately after 1782. Artliar Young saw Ireland just on the eve of the transition. 

In a speeah against the bill giving the elective ftauebise to Roman Catholics, 
delivered in the Irish House of Commons, on the 18th of Fobrnary, 1793, Sir Lanrenco 
Parsons described the change which even then hod taken place : — 

" Consider the stale of the country ; first, the great increase of tillage. Tboso large 
farms which a few years ago were all in pasture ground, each oocupied by a sin^e 
Protestant farmer, are now broken into several palclies, tenanted for Ine most part by 
Catholic hu.vbandmen, so that seven or eight Catholics hold the grovnd at present 
which one Protestant held formerly.” “Consider this also, land within five or six 
yoars has risen one-fourth of Its vidue ." — Parliamentary Debate), 1793. 
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exported to England 800,000 quarters of grain. The unparalleled 
advance of the Kngliali manufactnring system, at the close of the 
last century, created a demand for corn which gave a stimulus to 
the agriculture of the whole United Kingdom, from which 
Ireland could not be exenmt. The effect was increased by the 
long revolutionary war. Pasture land was turned into com 
fields. The trade in provisions declined.* The export of wool was 
given up, because tillage presented a more profitable occupation to 
the farmer.!' In the ten years preceding the visit of Arthur Young 
the average price of wheat was 458. the quarter ; in the ten years 
preceding that of Wakefield it was 82s. In the first decennial period 
it had never risen above 53a. ; in the second its maximum was 1 1 Os. 
In 1774 it was 62s.; in 1810 it was 1068.$ In estimating the 
latter price some allowance must be made for the depreciation of the 
currency caused by the suspension of cash payments at the Bank of 
England. Still the rise of price was really enormous, and its natural 
efifects followed — not only were pasture fields turned into tillage, but 
cultivation was carried to soils which before it liatl never reached. 

It is not difficult to estimate how such a process resulted in a 
country circumstanced as Ireland was. If the landowners had been 
ready to spend the eighty-eight millions which Arthur Young cal- 
culated was the expenditure necessary to put tho Irish land in the 
same condition as that in which English farms were let — if there 
had been Irish farmers possessed of the capital necessary to cultivate 
them in the most profitable manner — possibly the system of large 
farms might have been at least partially maintained. But when 
tillage became profitable the cheapest and the readiest way of 
making the profit was to give the land to those who were ready to 
take it at any price that was demanded. The population who were 
then located on the land, in many instances, were even unacquainted 
with the language of their masters — law had doomed them to be 
uneducated ; oppression had crushed them down into slavery, without 
any spirit of independence or manly feeling. They took tho land 
upon any terms upon which it was offered to them — in any state 
in which they could gat it — they bound themselves by the conditions 
of bondsmen, and paid, or endeavoured to pay, any rent which they 
were asked. They were placed on the land to till it, unprovided 
with a house, and unsnpplied with the conveniences without which 
no English tenant would have taken a farm. Everything that was 


_ * “There has been, slnoe the Union, o daoreaso of tho more Tniunble export prnvi- 
nons, and an in^e in the Joss raluable, riz., the live animnls,"— 7o/«i O’Cbmis/f « 
Argument for Ireland. 


unmanufactured wool; it worked up all it had; andthoro 
ciwntity would be enlorged, as the groat inorooso of 

better proHt in the land than sheep 
attorded. —Speech of Mr, Foster, Irish House of Commons, 1700, ^ 

t Porter'a Progrest of the Nation. WOulhch’s Cmmeroial Pietiormy. 
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requisite they had to do for iheraselras, while the rent was fixed at the 
very utmost limit which it was thought the produce of the land could 
yield. They grew the corn not for themselves but for the landlord, 
and his bailiff often went with it to the merchant’s store, and 
received the price in payment of the i-ent. The few guineas which 
they were able to gather together untouched by the exactions of the 
landlord, the middlemen, the tithe proctor, or the agent, they bid 
by burying in the ground. This is the state of things described by 
all who, during this transition period, give us a view of the condition 
of the people; and every sentence of this sketch can be corroborated 
by abundant testimonies derived from all the sources I have indicated 
as those in which information is to be found. 

I express no opinion upon the effect which this process had upon 
the real welfare of the country. To the observers who viewed the 
country as Young and Wakefield did, it would have seemed disastrous. 
Great and thriving farms were broken into small and, to all appear* 
ance, miserable tenements A great population of serfs displaced 
a few free occupiers of the land. But the serfs had been there before, 
although at the earlier period they were permitted only partially 
to occupy the land. The hungry cattle had overleaped the bounds, 
as the old proverb tells us hungry cattle always will. Wretched 
as the results were in all that we are accustomed to regard as the 
indications of national prosperity, I am very far from being sure that 
the breaking up of the large farms, the “ placing six or seven ” 
Catholic occupiers where before there bad been one Protestant,* 
was not in reality a boon to the miserable population which had 
previously been dwelling on the outskirts of these farms. If the 
hungry cattle trampled down the fences and spoiled the pastures, 
they had, at least, the more to eat themselves. 

'I’o many classes in Ireland the result was to give a prosperity 
which, in one sense, may be called fictitious, but whicn for the 
time at least was real. The rental of Ireland — meaning by the 
rental the sum actually paid, whether to landlord or middlemen, 
by those who tilled the soil, for the privilege of tilling it — 
was, in the southern and western districts, multiplied three-fold. 
There were, no doubt, many persons besides the landlords who 
profited by this state of things. A great milling trade grew up 
in the country. Com merchants throve in many of the sea- 
port towns. As far as the owners of land were concerned a 
grievous reaction came with the cessation of war prices, and the 
return to a currency measured, not by the value of o paper 
obligation, but in gold. It is utterly impossible to describe the 
depression which fml upon the agricultural interest in the south of 
Ireland between 1815 and 1826. Leases had been granted to the 
occupiers, partly in compliance with ancient and universal custom, 
partly to secure the political influence attached to the tenant’s vote. 

• Speech of Sir EAureuoe Pareons. Nate to page 87. 
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But the rents at -which farms were let in 1816 were mere rents on 
paper. In 1821 the attempt was made still to extract them from the 
wretched occupiers of the soil. Hence arose, in the first instance, 
the insurrectionary movements which disturbed Munster at the lime 
when Mr. Grant spoke. Hence, too, arose to the landowners them- 
selves the unnumbered evils of fictitious rentals, of incumbrances 
proportioned not to the real value of the land, but to the rents 
which pauper tenants had covenanted to pay. Habits of extrava- 
gance contracted upon false notions of their income — debts incurred 
npon the same exaggerated estimate — family charges placed upon 
the inheritor out of all proportion to the true value of the estate— 
all conspired to make Irish landed property, in too many instances, 
a delusion and a cheat. Pauper tenants and bankrupt proprietors 
were the natural result of such a state of things. Chancery re- 
ceivers and the Incumbered Estates Commission were, as directly 
as Captain Rock and Captain Starlight, the creations of the system 
by which a tenantry of serfs were placed upon the lands, without 
capital, without intelligence, and without anything supplied to them, 
yet bound by an instrument, called in mockery a lease, to pay the 
uttermost farthing which an unnatural demand at any time enabled 
them to realize for the corn which they gi*cw, not for themselves, 
but for their lords. 

It was daring this process, or in this process, that the subdivision 
of farms took place wnich is now so often the subject of complaint 
with the advocates of “ landlordism,” as if it was something done 
against the will of landlords, and which landlords would have pre- 
vented their immediate tenants doing if they could. That sub- 
division was the inevitable result of the circumstances of the 
country — the working of an economic law which neither landlords 
nor even legislators could control. It is very easy to blame sub- 
division of farms for the wretchedness of the beings who occupied 
small plots of ground. But there is behind this the inquiry — what 
would have been the condition of these very persons if they had not 
had their small plots of ground to occupy ? 

In Ulster subdivision had been carried to an extent which it has 
never yet reached in Munster. In Ulster it has given u.s a loyal, 
a contented, and even a prosperous population, in Munster and 
in Connaught it has been the multiplication of misery, simply 
because in these provinces the people were miserable, and every new 
habitation, and every new family, and every new patch of potato 
garden, made an addition to the sum of wretchedness that festered 
and fretted on the soil. 

These observations must he borne in mind when I come in future 
pages to discuss the subject of middlemen, and the subdivision of 
farms — a subdivision, in the circumstances of tlic country, which could 
no more be controlled than could the instinct which bade oven tlie 
Irish peasant to multiply and increase, and which, like that instinct, 
propagated prosperity or misery exactly according to the circum- 
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stances of the people among whom it acted. I have thought it 
more convenient, in this part of my argument, even partially to corn- 
plete the view of the condition of the country down to the period of 
the insurrection which was the subject of the speech of Mr. Grant. 

From the date of that speech to the great famine it will be found 
in the statements of the Poor Law Commission, in 1835, and those 
of the Devon Land Commission, ten years later. 

Is it possible to conceive moi’e accumulative or more decisive 
testimony to this one great truth, a truth never to be overlooked 
in our enquiries into Ireland’s social state. There is, and there must 
be, one cause always existing and always unchanged, which is always 
creating misery and discontent. What is it? What is that something 
which existed in 1727 and which exists in 1867 ? — which blighted 
Ireland in the days of Swift as it is blighting Ireland now? — which 
armed the Levellers of 1760 as it has armed the Fenians of the 
present day? Through how many changes has Ireland passed? 
How many political disabilities have been removed? Yet there is 
one discontent and one misery “ in all the changes and chances” of 
our national existence unremoved and unchanged. There must be 
some unchanging cause. It was not excessive agricultural popula- 
tion that created the evil in the days of Swift. The misery was 
then as it is now. All restrictions upon the woollen trade have 
been removed for ncai’ly a century. It cannot be these restrictions 
which create it. Among all the varying grievances of Ireland — 
in all the changing complaintB of political, and social, and com- 
mercial injustice — there is one constant evil that meets us always, 
unchanged and rmchangeable — ^tho “ perennial" cause of a “peren- 
nial ” desolation. The perpetual origin of misery and degradation 
has been the fact that the great mass of the people have been 
treated as bolonaing to a conquered race. All legislative and 
administrative efforts have been directed to secure the position 
of the landowners, to protect them against the people, and to 
enable them to raise as much as they can from the serfs that were 
located on their estates. No effort has been made to elevate 
or improve the condition of the occupiers. In a countiy of which 
the dominant caste consists of those who hold their properties by 
a title of confiscation, it is not, perhaps, sm-prising that the rights 
of property have been religiously, or rather irreligiously, upheld — 
the rights of industry and labour slighted, and no account taken 
of the first and most sacred of all rights — the right of the Irish 
people to live in their native land. I nave adverted to this account 
to bring down the description of Irish serfdom to the time bordering 
on our own. When Wakefield visited Ireland our manufacturing 
industrjr and our trade had been free for thirty years. I return to 
the period of the restrictions, and pass from this view of our social 
condition to the question whether it be possible to suppose this 
miserable state of things to have been either caused or aggravated by 
that restriction on out woollen trade which finally expired in 1783. 
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All measures that affect the industry or the progress of a nation 
must be judged of by the sfaito of society in the nation whoso wel- 
fare they M’e supposed to affect. Wc must reineinbcr wluit Ireland 
was when we consider the influence of the commercial or economic 
injuries which England inflicted on her in the hour of her de 2 )en- 
dence. These injuries and Avrongs may have affected, nay, did, no 
doubt, affect the upjjer and the dominant cast e of the country. Tlicy 
exercised no perceptible influence upon the misery and degnidation 
of those who wore reduced to a state of serfdom. 

From the battle of the Boyne to the year 1792, the Eoman 
Catholic population did not in truth constitute any i)art of (he 
Irish nation with Avliich in history wc are concerned ; they were 
excluded from admission to any trading guilds in cities or towns, 
and no man could folloAv a handicraft in a city or town who was not 
free of a guild. The provisiona of tire law may have heeii evaded, 
but by law manufacturing industry was confined to Vrotestants. 
In point of fact, even to a coinpamtivcly recent period, the effect of 
these laws continued. Within the memory of living men, tho 
majority of artisans were Protestant. It is very hard for ns now 
to realize the condition of society in which no Koman Catholic 
could pursue the praotioo of medicine, except xm(lor terms of 
degrading inferiority— or could, on any terms, bo admitted to 
pr^tise as a banister or an attorney. Yet I myself have conversed 
with many men who romombei'ed such a state of things. 

In eve^thing which we read of tho condition or tho claims of tlio 
Irish nation durmg this period we must remember that tho Iririi 
nation was then represented by tlio Protestant colony that was 
planted in the country. There was a population of slaves outside 
the pale of that nation of whom no account was taken, cxccijt as 
far as it suited the purposes of their mastci's. The supiji’Cssion 
of the woollen trade injured the Protestant artisans ; it liad no efleot 
npon the Catholic serfs who were excluded by persecuting laws from 
the industry of towns. I have abeady staled my belief that if it wci'e 
Avorth while to pursue the inquiry wc would find tliat tho Hni) 2 )ro 8 - 
sion of the woollen trade of Ireland, so far from being an injury, 
was a boon to the old occupiers of tho soil. Tliere arc many of the 
queries of Bishop Berkeley which point clearly to tho oonclnsion 
that the suooesa of the woollen raanufiicture would only have led to 
the extermination of the peasantry by making it the interest of the 
proprietors to turn their estates mto sheep Avalks, The grievances 
of “ The Levellers" are plainly poinlcd in the same direction. The 
“ Irish nation” complained of tho injustice of England, booauso tho 
“ Irish nation’ consisted wholly of the Protestant proprietors and 
farmers, the Protestant professional classes, and the Protestant 
traders and artisans. It does appear that some at least of the 
landed, proprietors of Munster desired a woollen manufacture because 
It would have enabled them to get rid of their “ Popish tenantiy’’ by 
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making sheep -walks of their estates. Wliatevcr loss that s^pression 
may have occasioned to the Protestant landlords or the Protestant 
artisans, 1 am disposed to think that the discouragement of the 
woollen trade was, if anything, an advantage to the mass of tlie 
people. 

The effect of the encouragement of the growth of Irish wool 
would have been to offer a premium for the turning of tillage land 
into sheep walks — that is, it would have been a premium on the 
extermination of the people. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that this was not and could 
not be the effect of encouraging the linen manufacture. The culture 
and management of a field of flax requires absolutely more hands 
than are employed upon a field of corn. The manufacture of flax 
into yarn, and of yarn into linen was, as I have pointed out, 
then wholly a domestic one. The growth of the linen manufacture 
encouraged small holdings just as much as the growth of a woollen 
manufacture would have destroyed them. The flax, in all its pro- 
cesses, from the sowing of the seed to the weaving of the web in 
tho loom, gave profitable employment to many inmates of the 
peasant’s home The conversion of estates into vast sheep walks 
would have driven many peasants from their homes. 

May not these considerations throw a gloomy light upon that 
strange fact in Irish social history, that tho cultivation of flax was 
not, as a general rule, encouraged in any districts of Ireland except 
those in which the oooupiers were attached to the dominant caste? 
If a Tipperary landlord had taken the advice of Bishop Berkeley,* and 

* 1 do not tUnk it is any undno regard for an illustrions name wHiob induces me so 
often to refer to tbo authonty of Bcrkeloy. Tory niony of bis queries plainly point to 
the strengo negleot of the soutbom gentry to introduce the growth of flax and the 
linen mauufactai e among tboir tenantry. When we read the bistoiy of the time, there 
ie no mistaking the meaning of euob questions oe the following : — 

‘'Whether it irould not be more prudent to try and seonie ourselrea In permitted 
branches of industry, than to fold our arms and repine that we are not allowed the 
woollen ?" 

“Whether, if all the idle hands in this kingdom were employed on hemp and flax, 
we might not find suflloient vent for these manufactures «” 

“ If all tho land was tillod, that is fit for tillage, and all that sowed with hemp and 
flax, that is flt for raising them, whother we would have any sheep-walks, beyond 
what was necessary to supply the necessities of the kingdom !” 

“ Whether it is not a sure sign of a country’s thriving to see it well culti rated and 
full of inhabitants, and if so, whether a great quantity of ehecp-walks be not luinous 
to a country, rendering it waste and thinly inhabited 1” 

“ Whether the emdoying so much land under sheep be not, in truth, sn. Irish 
blunder I” 

“ Whether the county of Tipperary bo not much better land than the ooonty of 
Armagh, and yet whether the latter be not much better improved and inhabited fman 
the former I" 

‘‘ Whether every landlord in tho langdom doth not know the cause of thia, and yet 
how few there are the better of the knowledge V 

“ Whether large farms under lew hands, or small ones under many, are likely to be 
made moat of, and whethor flax and tillage does not naturally multiply hands and 
divide lands into small holdings, and well improved i” 

“Whether a soheme for the welfare of thia nation should not take in all the 
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taught his tenants to cultivate flax instead of “ patriotically" demand- 
ing a woollen manufacture, the Popish serfs upon his estate must 
have shared in the prosperity which a linen inanufaci.uro would have 
created. Encouragement for the growth of wool would have 
enabled him to get rid of them without loss. 

While the penal laws were in foi-cc whatever conpneroial wrongs 
were inflicted by England on Ireland wore really inflicted on the 
Protestant population. They could scarcely reach the depths of 
the iniseiy to which the old people had been thrust doivn. The 
traders in wool were Protestants; even the wool oomboi's must 
have been Protestants; and so were the landowners, who could 
have made profit by replacing huinivn beings over the surface of 
their estates with sheep. The Catholic people Avould have known 
the prosperity of the woollen trade only ns it led to their exter- 
mination. During the period in which the penal code was in force 
the manufacturing pi’ospoiity of L’cland would have but little 
enricho.d the miserable occupiers of the soil. Lord DnfFcrin has 
probably heard of the inscription over the gates of Baiulon. The 
most prosperous woollen factory within those gates would have done 
little for the peasantry of the district outside the walls of that 
“ ancient and loyal ’’ town. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that before the Union Ireland had 
no manufacturing industry, except that of linen. Surely Lord 
Duflerin has heard of our silks and our tabinots. In the city of 
Dublin this manufacture gave employment to thousands of opera- 
tives ; it laid the foundation of many noble fortunes. The desert 
by-ways of the Liberty were once the busy haunts of industry. 
There were Irish hosiery manufaoturers known in tho great marls 
of commerce. Who has not heard of Limerick gloves and Limerick 
lace? of twenty other industries, in some of which avc even 
excelled ? The startling fact is that all tlicsc manulaoturcs have 
both flourished and declined since the period at Avhioh all restric- 
tions were removed. Whatever be the reason of their fall it 
cannot be traced to these restriotlonB. 

It would be impossible in these pages to collect tho evidence 
which shows that immediately before tlie Union Ireland enjoyed a 
great manufacturing industry which is now gone. I would have 
thought this ono of the facts of Iiish history which might have 
been assumed. I can only refer to one or two testimonies Avhich 
occur to me as the most striking. 

In a very remai'kable speech delivered by Mr. Boy ton, at the 
Irish Conservative Society, on the 23i'd of Fobruaay, 1833, ho 


inhabitimts, and wbather it be not a vain attempt to protoot Ibo flourishing of our 
Protestant gentry oxclueive of the bulk of the natives I” 

These and mony others of bis questions paofc np in small paroels strong oraumouts 
wsinal the depopulation scheraes of his day— -tho enoouragomant of the woolien 
troclo^ and the ooDBoUdation of farms into sheep-walks. 
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pointed to tlie proofs of the existence of great manufacturing indus- 
tries in Ireland, and traced the falling away of those industries. 
From this mastei’ly essay on the decline of Ireland I extract one 
sentence as to the woollen trade : — 

“Formerly wo spun all our own woollen and worsted yam. We 
imported, in 1790, only 2,294 lbs. ; in 1800, 1,180 lbs. ; in 1826, 662,750 
lbs. — an enormous increase. There were, 1 understand, upwards of thirty 
persons engaged in the wooUen trade in Dublin, who have become 
bankru 2 }ts since 1821.” 

Let me ask attention, upon this very subject of the woollen trade, 
to some startling facts collected by the tradesmen of Dublin in the 
year 1841. I add some few notes of the present day: — 

In 1800 there were, in the city of Dublin, engaged in the woollen 
manufacture, 91 master manufacturers. 

In 1840 there were but 12 . 

In 1864 there were 8. 

In 1800 the hands employed were, - . . 4,038 

In 1841, - - - - - - 682 

In 1800 there were in the town of Roscrea, in Tipperary, 900 
persons supported by the woollen manufacture. 

At present there is not one. 

In the year 1800 the manufacture of flannel employed 1,000 
looms in the county of Wicklow. 

At present, in all that county, there is not one. 

In 1800 there wore 30 master wool combers in Dublin. In 
1834 they were reduced to 5. 

In Kilkenny, in 1800, a blanket manufacture existed which gave 
constant emplojnnent to 3,000 operatives. In 1841 they were 
reduced to 925. I am not able to say the number that there are 
now. 

In 1800 there were 1,491 persons employed in the city of 
Dublin in stuff serge manufacture. In 1834 there were 131. 

In 1800, 720 operatives were employed in the carpet manu- 
facture, undei' 13 masters. In 1841 there was but one cai’pet 
maker. 

If the inquiry were extended to other branches of industry, the 
result would bo still more striking. Dublin, at the time of the 
Union, had 2,500 broad looms in the silk manufacture; in 1840, 
just one-tenth of the nurabei*. 

When Arthur Young visited Leland, just as the restrictions 
upon Irish trade were drawing to thch close, he found the manu- 
facturing industiy of Ireland very for from being destroyed. It is 
a great although a common mistake to suppose that before the 
Union the linen trade was confined to ulster. It flourished 
wherever the landlords encouraged it. I confine myself to tho 
reports ^ven us by Young. In the neighbourhood of Slaue* under 
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tlie fostering care of Lord Conyngliam, “ there was a loom in 
almost every cabin" lu Mayo there was au extensive linen market 
in many of tho towns. At Westport, ho found a weekly market 
in which £10,000 a-yoar was expended in tho purehasc of linen 
webs. Under the care of Lord Altaiuoiit, “ the px’ogress,” ho 
writes, “of this manufacture is prodigious. Three hundred pieces 
of linen were sold in Castlebar every week, and in the town and 
neiglibom’hood 200 looms were employed.” “ Spinning of yarns was 
■universal throughout Leitrim and Loirgford " — “ all Connaught 
was full of weaving.” Even in the extreme South Mr. Loiigficld, 
animated very probably by tire prccejits of Berkeley, had estab- 
lished a linen manufacture in the neighbourhood of Cloyno. 

Of other nianufaotures he found numbers, if not very flomdshing, 
yet certainly far from being in decay. In Wicklow “ all the wool of 
the county was wrought up by the inhabitants, spnu, combed, imd 
wove into flannel and frieze and to such au extent, “ that numbers 
paid half their rents by this manufacture." Cork gave employment 
to a vast number of wool conibers — “ half the wool hr Ireland was 
combed in Cork.” Bandon luid a largo mauufaoture of stull* and 
camlet exchanged for one of brown linen. Carrick-ou-Suir had its 
great manufactories of rattans and sorgo. There wove few, very 
few parts ^ of Ireland in which some species of manufacturing 
industry did not prevail. But this industry was, in all its higher 
branches, in tho hands of Protestants. Arthur Young thus sums 
up the general result: — ■ 

“ The only considerable manufacture in Ireland which carries in 
all its parts the appearance of industry is tho linen, and it oiiglit 
never be forgotten that this is wholly confined to tlio ProlcsUmt 
parts of the kmgdom. The poor Catholics in the South of Ireland 
spin wool very generally, but the purchasers of their labour, and 
the whole worsted trade, is in tho Ininds of tho Quakers of Clonmel, 
Garrick, Bandon, &c." 

Of the strange connexion between the linen maniifaeturo and 
Protestantism we shall presently see some explanation. 

Snell was the^ condition of Irish manufactures at the very time 
when all restrictions upon them were finally removed. All reliable 
evidence assures us, that between that period tuid the Union those 
manufiictoes had advanced with a rapdity not surpassed in any 
countiy in the world. Surely I have cited suffioient to show that 
even as regards the working of woollen fabrics, tho displacement of 
om- people from that manufacturing industry is not attributable 
to the restnctions of da^^s that have long since passed away. 

But again it is implied in Lord Dufifcrlu’s argument that tho 
elleot ot the linen trade was to diminish tho number of agrioullural 
holdings -to prevent “tho disturbance of tho equilibrium between 
land and the population dependent on the land.” Its eflect was 
directly the reverse. Up to a comparatively recent period the 
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linen mamifacturo was a domestic one; tlie yarn was spun by 
women at the spinning wheel which always stood beside the cottage 
fireside. The farmer on a wet day or of an evening worked in 
his own farmhouse, at his own loom. Spinning in mills and weaving 
in manufaotorics were unknown. The result was that whioli is 
now happening in Belgium — ^the cottier tenant could by the aid 
of this domestic industry live comfortably on a few acres of land. 
Small holdings multiplied. The County Down has been always 
jitstly looked on as the model county of Ireland. In that county, 
in 1841, there were, itr proportion to its extent, more holdings 
under fifteen acres than there were in any three of the southern or 
western counties in Ireland. 

This mistake of Lord Dufiferin's is the more unaccountable 
because all the objections which are now made against tenant right 
and small farms were in former days urged against the linen 
manufacture. It caused, it was said, the endless subdivision of 
farms. 

“ Farms,” says Arthur Young, in recording his visit to Shane’s 
Castle, “ farms, as in all the linen counties, are very small. They 
rise from five acres to one hundred, but they are in general from 
five to thirty. Scarce any of them but are weavers or tne employers 
of weavers, but they have such a custom of splitting their farms 
among their children that one of six acres will be divid^ed.” 

In Derry, again, he complains of “ the weavers’ patclies of four 
and five acres,” of “ farms lessened to seven or ten acres by the 
farmers dividing them among their children.” In Armagh farms 
were “ constantly getting less and less.” In this county “there were 
no flax farmers, scarcely any flux but what was raised on patches by 
the cottiers.” It was true that many weaving families had tea for 
breakfast; but even this — for the poor man at that time a very 
unusual luxury — could not reconcile the great agriculturalist to 
small farms and the unscientific husbandry of men who knew 
nothing of the rotation of green crops. Of the effect of the linen 
trade upon the size of farms, he says : — 

“ The variety of these is very great in Ireland. In the North, where 
the linen manufacture has spread, the farms arc so small, that ton acres 
in the occupation of one person is a large one, five or six will be fbund a 
good farm, and all the agriculture of the country so entirely subservient 
to the manufacture, that they no more deserve the name of farmers than 
the occupiers of more cabbage garden. In Limerick, Tipperary, Clare, 
Meath, and Waterford, thei-e are to be found the greatest graziom and 
cow-keepers perhaps in the world, some ■who rent and occupy from 
£8,000 to £10,000 a year : these of course are men of propei'ty, and are 
the only occupiers in the kingdom who have any considerable substance.” 

The landlords hated the linen manufacture because they supposed 
* Tow Ireland, Part ii., p. 21. 

G 
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it reduced their rents."^ Scientific agriculturalists hated it because it 
gave the land to small farmers, who grew flax on “ weavers’” patches; 
and actually went out hunting hares, t in some instances, having 
actually clubbed to keep a pack of hounds — who gave their families 
tea for breakfast, and yet only grew “ a few beggarly oats on a 
variety of the most fertile soils.” “ A whole province peopled by 
weavers.” “ The lands infinitely subdivided.” “ I’en acres are not 
an uncommon quantity to be in one man’s occupation ; four, five, or 
six are the common extent.” “ The whole region is the disgrace of 
the Kingdom.” “ The crops are contemptibm.” ” There is not a 
farmer within a hundred miles of the linen country in Ireland.” 
Such is the language in which the advocate, in his day, of the con- 
solidation of farms describes the effects of the manufacture which the 
leniency of England left to Ireland to withdraw the people from the 
soil. At last, repeating the statement of Lord Tyi'one, as to the 
worst of its evils, that of lowering the rents, ho winds up, in 
a climax of disgust and indignation, by saying : — 

“ I am so convinced of this, that if 1 hart an estate in the South of 
Ireland, I would as soon introduce postUonco and famine as the linen 
maimfacturo upon it, carried on na it is at present.’’^ 

Ulster violated all the laws of political economy, of Hciontific 
agrioulture, and of landlord social soicnoe — and Ulster prospered. 
Possibly there could bo no hotter rebuke to such theories than to 
read these very passages of Young, and then remember what 
Ulster is now. 

They will, perhaps, bo sufficient to satisfy Lord DufTorln that 
the preservation of the linen trade had not the ofreot of diminishing 
the agricultural population on the soil. They may go some way 
to prove tliat even the excessive subdivision and I’o-subdivlsion of 
farms are not in themselves suffioient to account for the misery and 


* **Ijord 'intone ia clepd’ that if his estate in Londondorry was in Watorfonl, o?’ t/iai 
all the m/iuMtanie of it were to it, no ns to leave him to Ttow model it, lio 

would be able to get full oiie*tlurd move for it than bo ctvn do at jvTOBoiitj ventn in 
the Iforth deponding not on (Quality, but on price of linon/*— Vol. jj,, 
pt 178, 

+ is strange, in many cases, to trace in the diary of A rllutt T oiing, tlio same 
I^udicea amonff the upp® olaaacs which still prevail Ih our own day. Mr. O^Noill, 
of BhaneB Caatle, complained, with some reason, that tlio Vmon trade and tho Hub- 
divifiion of farms, in soma yews, when the Unon trade was bod, doprlvcwl him of his 
rents. ^ At thePoJnce, in Armn^h, Young was taught to bellove that tho weaving trndo 
was m^unous to the raorala of the weavers, who wore guilty of tho oiiormity of wasting 
couraing, and even keeping hounds of thoir own. tCo was to*ld by others 
that the Imcn manufacture was identified with lurbulonoo, and that it was the unrulv 

Tenmei' at ClieRn mniinnnnvi wAnwnM l-UnA « ..i. . t-t . . . .v 



• T — A T ® cifcrnou away ”tue vionms and iUAu," and had 

DonegftU’s high rents. And anothor was ttvmly 
convinood that the jp-mt ndsohiof to Ireland waa tho lonionoy of the Uovowmiout in 

E!I^lTg!d aZhlSTho^^^^^ If they 

f Yoxmj/'» Tour. Part ii., p. 163. 
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wretoliedness of the Irish people. With testimonies such as these 
before us, and there are many of them, and with the admitted 
prosperity of Ulster, we must seek in something that lies deeper 
than subdivision of farms, or cottier patches, or even the want of a 
trade in wooUen fabrics, for the “ perennial" cause of our “ peren- 
nial desolation.” 

I tliink we can understand why the linen manufacture was almost 
coterminous with tlie Protestantism of the tenantry. It was the 
home industry of the farmer. The web was woven by a man who 
had leisure hours to himself. It could not be the industry of serfs. 
Neither did it find favour in the eyes of the landlord : it produced 
bad oats, and it did not raise the rent. Under an exorbitant rent 
for the “ weaver’s patch,” and duty work at five pence a day, the 
weaver’s shuttle would soon have ceased to ply, even if one of such 
wretched serfs could ever have been the owner of a loom. The 
industry that gave extra hours to the plying of that shuttle was 
that of men who know that the fruits of their labour would be 
their own. 

Can any other reason be given to account for the marvellous 
fact, that manufacturing industry has long since been extin- 
guished in every other part of Ireland, and has prospered only 
m some districts of Ulster? and those districts precisely those in 
which the sturdy spirit of Protestant indepeudenoo asserted a prac- 
tical security o^ tenure by forcing on the landlords the custom of 
tenant right. Why was the linen manufacture a failure out of 
Ulster? Sui’ely, to all tliis there is and can be but one answer. In 
every other part of Ireland the occupiers of the soil wei’e ground 
down to slavery; in Ulster they were Protestants, belonging to the 
conquering race — ^thoy extorted security of tenure, and therefore 
Ulster is the land of linen, bleaoh-grccus and tenant right. 

Tlierc ai-e matters of Irish history wliioh it is impossible fully to 
discuss, or even to state in a letter like this, and upon which, there- 
foi'e, it is absolutely necessary to appeal to the knowledge and the 
candour of those with whom avo reason. But sm-cly, I may assume, 
that during the period which passed between the Revolution and 
1782 the cultivation of the soil was open to the Irish nation. 
The discouragement of the woollen trade did not prohibit the 
application of industry to that soil. The Izish Parliament actually 
were giving bounties on the inland conveyance of corn to try and 
stimulate agricultural industry. There were then other manufactures 
besides that of linen. England Avas freely taking from us our pro- 
visions. She was, to some extent, especially in the article of 
Avoollen fabrics, entbroing against us the system of protection, which 
Avas then believed to be the Avise rule. But throughout the South 
and West of Ireland the people were, to use the language of Bishop 
Berkeley, starving in the midst of plenty. Landlord oppressions were 
produdng misery, and oven provoking insurrectionary movements 
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and prsedial or agrarian crimes, ropulation certainly was not 
unduly pressing on the powers of the soil. Wliy were the j-ural 
peasantry tlius miserable and wrctclicd V W c arc driven to account 
for it, as we do norv, by the miserable state of serfdom in which 
they were hold. It matters not whether they Avero so held by the 
superior landlord or by “ the middleman.’’ h’or all purposes Avith 
Avhicli Ave have to deal the middleman Avas the landlord. Ho Avas 
the man Avho to the occupier had the giving of the soil. 

Is it possible for any one Avho roads over so carelessly the records 
of that period, to say that tho misery and Avrclehedness of that 
period proceeded from an excessive agi’ienltui'al population, being 
driven by tho suppression of manufactures upon tho resources of 
the sod? 

But more than this — for nciirly a century the causoa to Avliich 
Lord Dufferin atti-ibutos the miserable condition of our land tenure 
have censed to exist. Why has Lluit condition not im])rovcd ? As 
to insecurity of tenure, it is Avorse, absolutely avovso now than it 
Avas in 1782. Nay, luoi’C, it ia bince such restrictions Averc removed 
that manufacturing industry lias wholly di.sappe!ire(l, except lhat 
which is still preserved in the districts oi tenant right. 

The ansAver ia obvious — they sun tho vainest of “ dreamers” 
who imagine that manufacturing industry can llourish, or even 
exist, where the groat mass of tho pcoplo imo impovorished and 
slaves. The south of Ireland has lost her manulholories exactly 
because “ landlordism” has kept tho people scrl’s. Belfast is great, 
and Derry is prosperous, not becauso tlic “elotnene.y of England” 
spai'cd the linen manufacture, but because the freedom of tho pcoplo 
won from tho landlords Bxity of tenure — and tho habits of manly 
independence and industry trained a people to enterprise, energy, 
and tlmft. 

The groAvth of flax, and its manufacture, have boon as open for the 
last century to the peoiile of Munstor as to those of Ulster. Why are 
they not as prosperous? More than a eoutiiry ago, Bishop 
Berkeley pressed that industry upon tho misorablo pcoplo among 
whom ho lived. There was wanting the very first element of all 
national prosperity, a free and indopondent people. 

With these things before us^it is impossible to regard the sup- 
pression of the woollen trade as accounting for all tho Avreteheduess 
of the Irish people. Englisli poAvor, it Avill bo remembered, never 
ventured to interfere -with the ri|^it pf tho Irish nation to uumu faetuve 
woollens for themselves. It prohibited Uioir export t o England and 
foreign ooimtiiea. Ireland was deprived of nothing but tho foreign 
trade in her woollen fabrics — ^luid Ave are seriously told that this is 
to account for the misery and wretchedness to whieli tho people of 
Ireland Avere reduced ; that because they could not supply foreign 
countries Avith those fabrics a population of throe millions could not 
find sustenance and comfort on the Irish soil ! If there had boon an 
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independent and comfortable population on the soil, a respectable 
woollen manufacture could have been maintained in Ireland bjr the 
homo demand. The wretokedness of the people prevented the 
existence of a domestic market, and therefore our manufacture fell. 
The history of industiy abundantly teaches us that it is fix)m the 
encouragement of home consumption that all manufactures take their 
rise. It is from the gatherings of home industry that manufactiu’ing 
capital is created. It was not by prohibiting our export of broad- 
cloth, but by defending and protecting the landlords who “ ground 
the people to powder,” that England prohibited the first rise of all 
prosperity and all " capital" among the Irish people. The blight and 
the blast of all Irish industry was at home. The “ east wind” may 
have brought the locusts, but the locusts ate up and devoured on 
tlio Irish ground. If English power had left the people their own 
soil; if it had not planted over that people a horde of extortioners, 
who, by themselves or their deputies, wrung from the wretched 
natives all that could be raised from the soil by the blood and toil 
of slaves — ^if it had not upheld the extreme rights of proprietors 
while it crushed the occupiers to the earth — ^if the soil of Ireland 
had been occupied by freemen and not by serfs, all the la\vs by 
which England could have repressed our woollen manufactm-e 
might have injured our wealth, but they could not have kept down 
tho industry and the enterprise of a free people. 

In confirmation of tho vicAvs which I nave expressed I am for- 
tunately able to quote an authority Avliich at least has the merit of 
being perfectly independent. In the year 1840, a comraission of 
enquiry as to tho condition of the hand-loom weavers was issued. 
The report of Mr. Cassar Otway, one of the commissioners 
appointed to conduct that enquiry, and who conducted its Irish 
dc 2 )artmont, contains, perhaps, the clearest view of the causes of the 
position, during the eighteenth century, of Irish manufacturing 
industry which has ever in the same space, been given to the 
public. I certainly toltc no credit to myself for the omission — ^in 
saying that, when I wrote the Plea for the Celtic Race, I had not 
read this most remarkable and- instructive document. I do take 
credit to myself when I s^ that by a perfectly independent train 
of thought and enquiry 1 have arrived at conclusions almost 
identical with those so clearly and ably expressed by the author 
of this report. 

Mr. Otway thus traces the causes which blighted the prosperity 
of Irish manufactures. : — 

“ One groat and fatal error in the system of colonization to which 1 
have adverted was, that it became a fixed principle of policy to exclude 
the native Irish from tho benefits of all tlie improved ai-ts introdnoed by 
tlie new settlers. It had been found, that the Anglo-Norman lords who 
had obtained estates from the Plantagenots, became, in the eourso of 
time, alienated from English allegiance and usages; to use the phrase of 
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tho day, they wore ‘ ITtbenm ipsin JlHiernimv'i’ To prevent sucli n result 
from the now settlemonl was perversely rcgtmkul as an object of grealor 
importance than the sottlcmont ilaclf ; it was said to I)o ('ssontinlly neces- 
sary ‘ to preserve and maintain an English interest in Ireland.’ But for 
the unhappy difforonee of religion between tho settlers and the natives 
this exclusive system would not have boon long maintained ; the Irish 
and English would gvadvuilly have amalgamated, like the Nonnans and 
the Saxons ; but the distinction of religion gave strength and pormnnenco 
to tho distinction of race, and rendered the lino of dcmarealion .scarcely 
loss broad than if it had been perpetuated by dilToroneo of colour and 
physical organization. • 

“ Tile Imnd-loom weaoern, the wool-cmnhrrs, the clothiers, the t/i/ers, the white- 
smiths, find even the manners, in the smitJi of Ireland, were so cav/iisinii/ 
Protestant that then uioidd not allow a Roman Catholic npprenlwc to he received 
in any of their trades. The only branch of manufnetures ])evinittcd to ‘the 
mcer Irish’ was that of brogues or common shoes; and oven this trade 
was not permitted to be ciirriod on within tlio precincts of walled t(jwnH. 
Hence, these manufactures were, and continued to bo, exotics; they 
Struck no root in tho soil. 

“Tho early settlers were long a flourishing and nuinei-oiis body. In 
1689, 'William and Mary wore proclaimed in several small toAvns iii 
Munster ; and the Protestant artiztuis roisod a respectable army to resi.st 
James. At an earlier period tho desertion of tho Royal cause by tho 
Munster Protestants, under Lord Broghill and Jnchupiin, was tho priiusi- 
pol cause of tho easy conquest hy Cromwell. It may ho adiloil, that 
James II., in liis letters, ascribos his failures in Ireland to tho fact that 
the Protestants alone understood the art of making and mending gun- 
locks, and that in consoquonco ho never was able to keep his partisans 
supplied with serviceable arms. 

“ During the reigns of William and Anno this excln.sion of Uio Irish 
from all manufactures was rigorously conlinncd ; but to coinpcnsatu for 
this, great encouragement was given to the iinmigratioii of foreign Pro- 
testants, especially tlio Iliiguuiiots, who had fled from Prance on the 
revocation of tlio edict of Nantes. The bigotry of Louis tho XIV", upset 
tho magnificent schemes of his minister, Colbert, by the oxjnilsiou of liis 
Huguenot subjects ; and numbers of these men brought their arts, their 
industry, their capital, and their laith into Ireland — tlioy o.slabllshod 
several branches of trade in various parts of tho country — tho woollen 
manufacture in the South — ^liiieus and cambrics in the Counties of Down 
and Aimagh, and the silk manufacture in Dublin. In Bnp])orfc of tlicsc 
refugees, and the arts they carried with them, tho Irish landed proprictoi’s 
wei'e very active — a subscriptiort was raised, as appears from Primate 
Boulter’s letters, for establishing tho cambric manufacture in tho town 
of Dundalk, amounting to £30,000, and a Monsieur Do Joncourt was 
appointed to collect French operatives, and conduct tho oslablishinonl. 
But the Huguenots adopted the baneful system of exclusion, and oxorlcd 
themselves to prevent the Irish from learning their arts or profiting by 
their industry. The Duke of Ormond, followiwj the example of the Earl of 
Cork, also prohibited the inslmction ef liotnan Catholio apprentices, as did the 
principal kmdlwlders, who enoourayed foreigners to settle on their estates, 

“Now this exclusive system at once destroyed tho basis of all 
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manufacturing prosperity — the home market. The fahrics introduced by 
the English and French settlers "were of a superior quality, for which the 
native Irish could only gradually acquire a want, as they were raised in 
the scale of civilization. But instead of thus raising them, the foreign 
manufacturers, aided by the legislature, employed every possible means 
to depress them, and thus blindly drove from their market a whole nation 
of customers, and confined them to the use of tlie rude and cheap fabrics 
which wore woven amongst themselves. The manufactmers were thus 
forced to rely on their foreign trade ; hut here they came into competition 
with the English morchauts, and aroused the spirit of commercial 
jealousy. » 

“ Ths act of William, prohihiting the export of Irish wool and woollens, 
destroyed the Irish woollen manufactures, simply because they depended almost 
solely on foreign sale foi- their support. There was no independent peasantry 
or resectable and weedthy middle class, fm' them to supply. 

“It may be asked why the manufactuin of -the North did not share 
the same fate of those of the South ; but the question is easily solved by 
a glance at the state of the population in the province of Ulster. Tho 
settlement in Ulster was more complete and extensive than that in any 
other pai't of Ireland. The natives had been either wholly exterminated 
or driven into mountainous and remote districts. The landlords and 
tenants in the manufacturing districts of the North thus belong to one 
class ; they did not regard each other as hei-editary enemies ; there was no 
legacy of oppression on one side, and revenge on the other. 2'he Ulster 
tenant fdt (and feds) he had a property in his farm — something on earth he 
could call his own ; and tho fruits of his industry would be allowed to 
accumulate into a small capital, and in point of fact, such an accumulation 
did taJio place ; for the greater part of the capital in the linen manufactures of 
Ulster loas derived from the savings of agricultural industry, and hence arose 
the numerous class who wore each at the same time a farmer, a weaver, 
and a linen-dealer Qobbor). In the south of Ireland the title to property 
was unsettled ; for more than a century confiscation and re-confiscation 
followed each other, until tho Acts of Settlement and Explanation secured 
the followei's of Cromwell in their estates ; tliere was no community of 
feeling or interest between the proprietor and tho occupants brought 
about by these acts. Tho great object was to establish an English 
interest in Ireland ; and to accomplish this hereditary policy, the two last 
Stuarts, while they patronised Roman Catholics in their own courts, 
ligorously maintained the new Protestant proprietary in the south of 
Ireland. It was not until James U. was driven from England, that 
ho would allow even of an enquiry into tho Act of Settlement, and it is 
doubtful whether he would have consented, even in Dublin, to its repeal, 
if a largo portion of the re-confiscations had not reverted to the Crown, 
The repeal of tho Irish Act of Settlement, by the Parliament of James 
the 2nd, gave the Protestant proprietors a fright from which they have 
not perfectly recovered even to this day ; since tliat time they have been 
persuaded that every change of policy, or isolated disturbance, threatens 
their titles ; they deem that they only garrison their estates, and therefore 
they look upon the native occupants (1 cannot call thorn tenants) as 
persons ready to eject them upon a favourable opportunity. Hence, 
the Munster landlord was afraid to pve the persons who accupied his 
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ground a permanent hold upon the lanil, or a henollcial interest in its 
occupancy. 

“The old sti'ugglc of title, In natural course, produced the now contest 
of tenure; and Captain Hock and Lady Clare wore ns legitimately 
descended from the Catholic lords of the pale, as Jack Straw and Wat 
Tyler were from the Saxon thanes, who fought at Hastings, There in, 
and until the relation between landlord and occnpnvi are altered, there cm be 
no acciiniulation of savings in the South of Jrdand from agnciiUin nl indnj,try~- 
and hence there was not and can he no spontaneous growth of manu- 
factures from small capitals.” 

This report, it will be remombereJ, was made in the year 1810 
when no agitation existed on the subject of tenant right. No 
political object could be served by the expression of such views. 
There was no social or party discussion then going on which cotild 
exercise the slightest influence over the mind of the clcar-slghlcd 
and able writer whose enquiry into the condition of Irish manu- 
facturing industry led him to these results. 

I say, then, that Lord Duftbrin’s solution of the causes of our 
misery is utterly inadequate to account for it. It fiiils, because for 
nearly a century the causes which he assigns have absolutely censed 
to exist — ^it fails, because it docs not touch, throughout an entire 
century, the question of the miserable condition of the occupies 
of our land — ^it fails, because it assigns no reason for the superiority 
of one province over the rest of Ireland— it fails, hocauso it is 
utterly insuflBoiont to account for the dcgimlatiou of a people sticli 
as he eulogizes, placed in a country such as he describes. It fails, 
].nstly, because, if the Irish tenantry had been independent, Iho 
home demand would have sustained a woollen manufacture to 
supply the wants of the tenantry itself. Whatever we may think 
of the commercial policy of England as to our wool, wo must go 
deeper, far deeper, to find the causes of the “ perennial desolation" 
of our land. 

I am still unwilling to paii: with Lord DufFevin’s third letter 
without noticing two passages of no little significance; one, in 
which he avows himself the apologist of exorbitant rouis ; tlio 
other, m which I think he acknowledges his enmity to Ulster 
tenant right. The first passage to which I ask attention runs thus 

“ Whether even the middleman is deserving of all the abuse which is 
heaped upon him may bo a question. It has always seemed to mo that 
the moral responsibihty of accepting a competition rent is pretty much 
the same as that of profiting by the market rate of wages. If the first is 
frequently exorbitant, the latter is as often inadequate ; and inarlequalo 
wages ai’C as fatal to efficiency ns a rack-rent is to production ; though 
each be the result of voluntary adjustment, it is the same abject misery 
and absence of an alternative which rule the rate of both.’ 

This is but a plain and, I must say, a consistent following out of 
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the principles of those who toll us that all things connected with 
the tilling of land are to be left to voluntary adjustment, and the 
natural laws which regulate joidccs. The value of everything is 
just Avhat it will bring. Upon this principle competition rent and 
competition wages ai‘e the value of the land or the work, and he 
who takes less than he can get for the one, or gives more for the 
other than that for wliich ho can get it, is talcing less or giving 
more than the value, and is making a gift of the difference to his 
tenant or his workman. 

There are, after all, great pnnciidea implanted in our couscience, 
which tell us that the man does not do his duty by his neighbour 
when he avails himself of his distress to e.xact from him his toil for 
some miserable pittance. There are laws of God as well as of 
political economy, and some, at least, of the former, are written in 
our bcai'ts. 

I cannot stop to argue the question upon the grounds at which, 
in the Plea for the Celtic Race, I have already glanced. Thera is 
an instinct in human nature whicli revolts at the idea that no moml 
responsibility attaches to the Irish landlord, who would squeeze 
from the miserable peasant the last penny he could extort from his 
dii’c need of a bit of land. This is to make the landlord a usurer 
(I admit usury is become respectable), but a usurer who is neither 
respectable or honest ; a usurer who remorselessly trades upon the 
necessities of his victims. 

1 notice the passage for the salcc of a fallacy which perrades 
a great deal that is written on this subject. There is no 
process of competition in the raising of Irish rents. As a 
general rule a landlord does not raise his rent because some 
other person has offered inoi'e for the land than the existing 
tenant pays, but because he thinks that he is entitled to or 
can exact the additional amount. When an unscrupulous proprietor 
thinks that the circumstances of the tenant will hear the exaction of 
an increased rent he simply sends tlie land bailiff to tell him that his 
rent will bo raised. If the tenant does not sign the now agreement 
the refusal is followed by notice to qiul. In the immense maj ority of 
cases the tenant has no choice but to submit. The increased rent 
very probably will beggar him as soon as the little hoard of savings 
upon which his conscientious Imidlord speculated is gone. To 
speak of rents being fixed in Ireland by “competition" is to speak of 
something utterly foreign to tho great majority of instances with 
wliioh wo have to deal. A very little reflection Avill make it plain 
that whatever be tho case in any other country, in Ireland at least 
tho letting rent of land is not fixed by tho same laws as that wliich 
in open market regulate generally the price of commodities. 

The process by which the price of every commodity is fixed, in 
ordinary cases, is familiar to every one who has studied even the 
elements of political economy. A knowledge of it is in truth 
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the foundation of all the reasonings of tho scicnco. It is fixed on 
the one hand by the competition of buyers a,nxious to obtain the 
article, and by the competition of sellers anxious to get rid of the 
articles which they have to sell. In any case in which these two 
things do not freely act, political economy teaches us distinctly 
that we cannot apply the rules which determine, in ordinary cases, 
price. Neither of the elements of adjustment act freely in fixing 
the price of Irish land. The landlord has his tenant, in most cases, 
so completely in his power, that he is not driven to regulate his 
land even by tho principle of competition among buyers. If he 
were even compelled to the alternative of leaving his land waste, he 
knows he can insist on the tenant paying him exactly the rent which 
he chooses to fix, and he fixes it not by any consideration of tho 
probability of obtaining another tenant, but by his own view of 
what the tenant ought to pay. 

The second element, that of competition among sollcns, exercises 
an influence so feeble and insignificant that it may be said to bo 
wholly absent. The man who would seriously say that there is a 
competition among Irish landlords to undersell each other in the 
letting of land, may then appeal to the laws of political economy 
and the process which regulates tho natiiral price. Scientific reason- 
ings will only lead us astray, if these reasonings are based on the 
assumption that an Irish landlord is generally influenced in tho 
fixing of his rent by the fear that another landlord will attract away 
his tenants by olforing his farms at a cheaper rate. 

In denying, then, that tho rent of land in Ireland is fixed by tho 
operation of tho mercantile laws of price, 1 am not impugning, but 
actually upholding and applying the principles of tho scicnco of 
political economy. One of the very objects of that science is to 
fix and determine the cases in which price is regulated by tho 
process of competition. Its investigations have determined that 
where certain conditions exist price will ho rcgidatcd by certain 
rules. But they have equally determined that whore these 
conditions do not exist these rules do not prevail Tho conditions 
do not exist in the case of either the letting or taking of Irish land. 

I might as well be told tliat tho ransom which the brigand 
demands for his captive is a matter within the ordinary rules of 
commercial demand and supply — or to use, perhaps a more appro- 
priate illustration, that those rules adjust the price which could be 
extorted for a night’s lodging from a traveller benighted on a 
solitary road. In all instances of this natm’c the sum that is paid 
depends upon the ooneoience or the cunning of the one party, and 
on the ability to pay possessed, or presumed to be possessed, by llie 
other. Political economy warns us not to apply to such cases tlie 
calculations which ascertain for us the “ mariiot overt" price. So 
to apply them is simply a blunder in science, and an outrage upon 
common sense. 
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The other passage in Lord DufFerin’s letter’ which demands 
notice is one which seems to be a very clear and distinct warning 
to_ the Ulster tenant-farmers that unless they make common cause 
with those of the rest of Ireland, and force a legislative i-ecognition 
of fixity of tenure, their own provincial custom of tenant right is 
doomed.* 

* 1 am not sore that there is any rrhere to be found as full and acourate information 
on the subject of the Ulster tenant as that which is contained in a report, to whioh the 
name of the late Mr, O’Connell is attached, and which was presented to the Repeal 
Association in April, ] 845, tho same from which I have already taken the evidence 
bearing on tenant right. 

To this report are appended very well selected and most valuable extracts from the 
evidence taken before the Committee of the Hotrse of Commons on townland valuations 
in 1844, and before the Devon Commiasion, which made its report in 1845. 

Tire general result is thus accurately summed up in the report : — 

“That it also appears from the Report and Evidence of the said Commissioners, and 
of the Committee on the Towrrland Valnation of Ireland, that throughout the greater 
part of Ulster the practice of Tenant-right prevails, and that along with it are found 
industry, comfort, and peaoo. 

“ That according to the practice of this right, no person oon get into the occupation 
of a farm withorrt paying the previous ooonpier tho price of his right of occupation or 
good-wtU, whether the laud be held by lease or at will- 

“ aiVuit an the yeciment of any oeeupyitig tenant, he reeeivee the full selling value of hie 
Tenant-right, lees hy any arrears due to the landlord; but tbis does not extend to 
middlemen. 

“That tho same oubtom, nnreoognlzed as it is by law, prevents the landlord who has 
bought the tonant-right, or otherwise got into poBseBsion of a farm, front selling at 
surh an increase of rent as to displace Tenant-right, Thus, middlemen are almost 
unknown, and the effect of competition far land is principally to increase the value cf 
the Tenant-right, not the amount of the rent. 

“ That Tenant-right exists even in unimproved land, and that Jive yeavi purchase is an 
ordinary payment for the Tenant-right of such land, while 15 or 20 years’ purchase 
is often given for the Tenant right of highly improved forms.” 

The report then proceeds in words of warning and suggestion, more applioahle now 
than they wore when they were written : — 

“That, nevertheless, this right is regarded hy many of the present landlords of 
Ulster with jealousy and dislike; that several of Uiem have endeavoured to shackle 
and reduce this right ; that some of them on the borders of tlie customary oounties, 
have tried, with success, to abolish it, and that 'it is in danger' (in the words of The 
Northern Whig) 'of bring frittered aieay ta coarse of years, and no cgaivalent provided 
in its stead’ • 

“ That the said Commlssionors appear to have studiously endeavoured in their ex- 
amination of witnesses, to disparage the character of this Tenant right, which the 
present farmers of Ulster bought with their money, or inherited iitim their fathers — a 
right, of which one witness (tho agent of Lord Lurgau) said, that were it disallnwed, 
thero was 'no force at the disposafaf the Horse-gnsras which could keep the peace of 
tho province.’ 

“ That the Commissioners (not daring openly to attack such a right so defended) 
have insidiously reported that any ‘hasty or general disaltowanoe’ ^the right tooula 
be inexpedient — purporting tkcrriiy that its gradual and cuming dUaUmanee would be 
expedient, and proposing many srhamesfor this purpose. 

“That portions of the said Report and Evidenco, prosented herewith, fuUy hear out 
the precoihng propositions on the tenant-right. 

“'That, nudoT thoso oiroanietances, it is desirable that a law should be passed re- 
cognising tenant right in the eustomary distriols of Ulster, and giving process from a 
tribunal of arhitoi's, with an appeal to the Assistant Barrister’s Court, for the adjust- 
ment of disputes as to this right .” — Meport cf Parliamentary Oomaittee of Bepsal 
Association ef Ireland, Vol. ii., p. 208. 
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“ In Ulster,” says Lord Duffcrin, “ though under a more subtle guise, 
rack rents and the middlemen arc as rampant as they are in Connauglit.” 

In a note this is explained : — 

“The tenant right, or good-will of the tenant is disposable; the incoming 
tenant pays the purchase, almost invariably made with money borrowed 
at a high rate of interest. This interest is, of course, a second or rack 
rent paid to the lender of the pnrcluise money, and the recipient who 
wallis off with it is neither more nor less then a kind of bastard middle- 
man, who takes a fine in lien of an annual payment for a non-existing 
value. As a consequence, the now tenant commences his ontorprizo 
burdened with debt and destitute of capital. Hence low farming, 
inadequate profits, uneducated children, and, too frequently, the ruin 
and emigration of the Ulster tenant, in spite of indulgent landlords and 
a secure tenure.” * 

The light of sale is essential to tlie very existence of the custom 
of tenant right. Lord Duffcrin himself so defined tenant right 
before the Laud Tenure Committee of 1865 : — 

“ The custom may, I think, be thus defined : — Tenant right is a custom 
under which the tenant formers of the North of Ireland, or, at all events, 
in those distiicts where the custom prevails, expect, when they have 
occasion to give up possession of their farms, that their landlords will 
allow them to obtain from the incoming tenant such a sum as shall re- 
munerate them for their improvements upon the farms,” — (Lord Duffeiin, 
Question 9G6.) 

The definition, as Lord Dufferin. intimates in another part of the 
same answer, is inadequate. It is put in the cautious and giumlcd 
language of one unfavourable to the custom, but it describes that 
custom as consisting entirely in the praetico of tlio sale of the out- 
going tenant of an interest in the farm. I do not admit this to bo 
anything like an adequate account of the custom of tenant right. 
It is that which would be given by a person anxious to 
find a plausible excuse for dcsti-oying it. Tenant right is the 
insnfl3,cient substitute for the old right of every occupier on the 

* I ciuinot take much credit to myself for sagacity in having, months before Lord 
Duffcrin wrote these sentences, predicted this. In July last I urged the necessity of n 
legal enactment to preserve the Ulster tenant right. 

“ Of the necessity of sumo such legal enactment there is unhappily too much proof. 
In those which may he termed the border districts of tenant right, the socredness of 
the custom is graduahv encroached upon. There ore estates from whioh, as oppoHu- 
nity offers, it is excluded. The right -whicli it confers is, in other instances, frittered 
away j and one after another the debateable points are ruled by tho landlord in favour 
of himself. Political econmiy and puilU policy are almyc at hand to supply excellent 
reaaonafor the extinction of a ouatom which rtipiirca an incoming tenant to expend what 
ia called hia capital lefore he cnfqv on his farm. It camu)t be very d^ieuU to prove to the 
aatiff action a landlord that hia capital could bo better expended in im^irovemenia uijon 
the soil, while the want of the tenant right waa repreaented by an action to the rent}’— 
Zand Tenure in Ireland, p. 61, Third Edition, 
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Ulster plantation to bo an " estafed tenant ’’ on liis farm. It had 
its origin in the days whon Lady Drummond pretended to tlie 
King’s Commissioner that her knight ws gone to Scotland, and 
that having lost the key of his paper desk, she could not produce 
the counterpanes of the leases Avliich the tenants complained they 
had not got. If Lord Dufferin’s description be accm’atc, this custom 
robs the landlord of a rack rent, which is paid to a usmer who is 
the owner of money, not of land. The custom which leads to 
“ low farming, inadequate profits, mieducated children I and, too 
frequently, the ruin and emigration of the Ulster tenant,” cannot 
too soon be abolished. 

Tliis is cei'tainly not the light in which, in other parts of Ire- 
land, we have been accustomed to regard cither Ulster tenants or 
Ulster tenant right. Wise men have spoken of it in tPimiB of 
admiration as the glory of the province. Men as well acquainted 
as his Lordship is with Ulster have described the maintenance of 
tenant right as the sole guarantee for its prosperity and peace. 

When a nobleman of Lord Dufferin’s character and station pal- 
liates the exaction of exorbitant rents, and classes the custom of 
Ulster tenant right with the system of rack-renting middlemen, it is 
high time for the Ulster tenantry to look out for themselves. 

And yet Lord Dulferin has the strange boldness to say that 
arguments dei'ived from the confiscations and the settlement con- 
seqiiont on them point to the extermination of the Protestant 
population of Ulster. It is bcarccly possible to conceive a more 
singular or more complete misrepresentation of the whole efiect of 
such ai'gumcnts. The advocates of fixity of tenure invariably point 
to Ulster as the illustration of its value — to its elFecls upon the 
inhabitants of that province as the conclusive proof of the wisdom 
of perpetuating it by law where it exists, and establishing it where 
it does not. Can this strange statement be a miserable and unmanly 
appeal to the religious passions of the Protestants of Ulster to pre- 
vent them joining in the demands for justice to idl Irish occupiers 
of the soil ? I am very unwilling to impute this to Lord Dulfcrin, 
yet I haj’dly know what else this marvellous allusion to the exter- 
mination of Protestants means. 1 do not know that in immediate 
connexion with this singular argument he named mo ; if he did so, 
it is scarcely worth my while to say my whole argument was that 
the Protestant population of Ulster were to bo taken as a model for 
the rest of Ireland, exactly because their freedom and independence 
had won for them tenant right. I stated that whenever that 
custom was broken down, the prosperity and the peace of Ulster 
would be destroyed — that in the Protestant population of that 
province were to be found the qualities of industry, of manly 
indcpondenco, and of self-relying energy and thrift. I argued that 
the tenant right which had made them what they are ought— just 
because it had made them so — to he extended to the rest of Leland, 
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There is indeed a policy which would tend to the extermination 
of that people — ^it is the policy of “ landlordism” which drove many 
of the tJlater Protestants into exile just a century ago* — the policy 
which would make way for landlords’ improvements by getting rid 
of “ small holdings” and of the obnoxious custom of tommt right ! 
I would do Lord Dufferin injustice if I described him as the 
advocate of the extermination of the Protestant population of the 
County of Down, yet there would be surely some excuse for so 
designating arguments which tell us Lliat UUtor tenant right is 
only a form of the worst class of rack rent middlemen, and assume, 
as an axiom, that no farmer who holds less than fifteen acres can 
continue with advantage to occupy his farm. 

I cannot avoid adding that if Lord Dufferin’a proposal to graft 
on a land bill provisions enabling landlords to borrow public money 
to buy up their tenants' improvements — in other words, to purchase 
out their tenant right — should ever unhappily be adopted, a very 
large extermination of the Protestivnt population of Ulster will I>o 
the result. Exccjit to facilitate the I’cmoval of many ol'them from 
their farms, I can see no object in the proposal. 

Lot us argue out this question fairly, but lot us have no evasions 
of the real issue on either side, 

* In a previous page I have advorled to the Bingular faot of a large emigration from 
Ulster of the Protestant population in the beginning of the last oenluiy. It was very 
considerable at the time of the suppression of the rebellion, of tlie Hearts of Oiik. 
Arthur Young, who visltod Ulster some years lator, was assured that this lattor 
emigration was aonftned to “the dissenters,” “the idle," and “the worthlesH.” It 
must be remembered tbal bis reports on the state of Ireland were generally derived, so 
far as theywero not the result of porsoual observation, from tho aristocracy and high 
gentry. His tour in Ireland was a saccasaion of visits to the bouses of nol)I(>men, 
bishops, and great landed proprietors. Occasionally tbe answers to his iiiiiuirios 
diaolosed n very different result. Primate Boulter, in his lettings, gives a totally 
different representation of the earlier Fioteetant emigration, lie draws a vory muluu. 
choly piotiu'e of the disti'ess which, upon his visit to Derry, ho found prevailing among 
the people, even in tho Protestant distriots of tbe North. 

The Bubjeot is well worth a caroful inquiry. Somo materials for it must coritunly 
exist. I am much disposed to bolieve that the emigration was enusud, liko our 
present emigration, by landlord oppression. That tbo last expatriation was of timso 
who went in despair, upon tlie suppression of the insurroction of tho Ifeai'ts of Oak — 
the last stniggle to vindicalo tenant right. They went beforo they Icnew that tho 
struggle had been really suocessful in its object. With that insurrection ceased all 
attempts at interference with the Ulster tenant right. 

An inquirer who would follow out the matter “too curiously,’' might fall into a 
strain of refleotions on tho different results of tho “ risings” in Ulster and Munstor. 
He could hardly overlook the foot that the Protestant rebels of Ulster wore tried by 
sympathisuig juries, who_ brought in repeated verdicts of acquittal under oiroumstanoes 
which were thought to justify the legislature in passing the extreme and unconstitu- 
tional measure of enacting that the trials should be in Dublin. In Dublin the 
prosecutions equally failed, and tho unpopular statuto was obliged to bo ropoaled. 

In MunstBiT tbo “Popish” rebels were tried by juries, the fury of whose partizanship 
against the prisoners the judges were compelled to moderate and restrain. 

The Ulster peoxile obtuiuod their fixity of tenure. The Munster serfs wore left to 
the landlords, the Whiteboys, and Captain Itook. 

There are many passages in English history— -thoro are very few in Irish— which 
tell US how trial by jury has really vindioated popular liberty and right. 
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I must do Lord Duffevin the justice to say that his views upon 
these questions are only legitimate — ^indeed necessary deductions 
from the theories of the absolute right of property in the landlord, 
and from the economic ai’gument which is employed against any 
interference with contracts relating to land. If these ai'guments bo 
valid against fixity of tenure, they are equally valid against the 
Ulster tenant right. If land is to be dealt with in its letting, as a 
grocer sells his tea and his sugar, and if landlords bo mere traders 
in the article, they are not to bo blamed for exacting the 
market price, and the market price is the utmost which any one 
will give. I have endeavom’cd to show that these principles are 
not applicable to the letting of Irish farms. I believe that any 
theories founded on them must be delusive, hut I give LordDufferin 
full credit for the boldness and the clearness with which he has fol- 
lowed out those principles to their logical and inevitable conclu- 
sion. If land is really in the market an article of free trade, then 
rack rents are but the healthy development of natui’al and inevitable 
laws, and rack-renting middlemen were as useful as “ regratera and 
forestallers.” They wore the retailers to the small customer of the 
article of land purchasing at the wholesale price, and making the 
profit on the retail. They bought in the cheapest, and sold in the 
deai’cst market, and were only the useful agents in canying out the 
great object of bringing land to tiro consumer at its true market 
value ; and the profits they made upon their share in the transaction 
would not have been paid if they had not rendered services to all 
parties equivalent to the commission which they charged. 

There arc, no doubt, persons who will think that as long as the 
argumentuni ad abmrdum is recognized ns a legitima|^c mode of 
reasoning, it is one of tire most conclusive arguments against the 
application of those principles to land tenure in Ireland that they 
lead by an inexorable logic to these results. But imquestionably 
Lord Dufferin has done nothing more than follow them out to their 
inevitable conclusion. 

Upon this subject of “ middlemen” I must say that the observa- 
tions of Lord Dufferin, much as I dissent from them, like all the 
mistakes of able men, are far from being destitute of some founda- 
tion.* I cannot agree in his defence of the middlemen whom he 
describes. I believe the exaction of extortionate rents to be both 
an evil and a crime, whether the rents be wrung from the people 
by a middleman or an owner in fee. But it is an absurdity to say 
that the existence of middlemen was the cause of the miseries of 
the people. At the very worst they were the administrators of a 

* 2'/te Edmhweglh Heview, in one of its early numbers, justified tbe eiistenoe of 
middlomen upon grounds not very unlike those upon which Lord Du&rin defends 
them. If rent in Ireland be regulated by tho same eoonomio laws as those whiob fix 
generally tbe price of commodities, it is impossible to mamtain the argument against 
middlemen. 
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vicious system of liincl tenure — ^not its creators. They may have 
preyed upon the miseries of the people, but they did not make 
them. The fact that a man paid rent liimholf gave him no power 
over the occupiers Avhich the chief landlord did not personally possess. 
A system of extortion was possible, because the occupiers of the 
soil were crushed doivn by oppressive laws, and the worst effect of 
interposing an intorinediatc agent between the owner in fee and 
that occupier was to place the power of extortion and oppression 
in the hands of a class of persons who may be supposed more likely 
to be remorseless in its use. In the circumstances of Ireland this 
was injurious. It placed over the tenantry a landlord of lower rank, 
and therefore one more likely to oppress the people. It deprived the 
people on tlie estate on which the owner was resident of the benefit 
of whatever humanising influence high rank, and superior education, 
and great possessions, might be supposed to exercise upon tlic dis- 
position of their landlord. Injurious as all this niayliavc been, it is 
not possible to carry the argument against middlemen farther than 
this. It is plain that Avhatcvcr the middleman did the chief 
landlord might do, and if the power of extortion and op])rcbsion 
did not exist in that chief hmdlonl it was not possible for him 
to delegate it to another. The middleman was obnoxious because 
wherever he did exist he was the instrument of oppression who 
came in contact with the people ; and it was the natural tendency 
both of the people and the aiistool’acy to throw all the blame of 
every oppression upon him. 

In the first place wo must remember that many of tho holders 
of these intermediate interests were in rc.ality tho owners of tho 
estate. Large tracts of land in Ireland aie held under fee firm 
grants, or leases in perpetuity, laying an inconsidcrablo rent. I 
am acquainted with a district in the South of Ji’oland thickly 
studded with gcutry, in which, a few years ago, there Avas just one 
man, and ho Avas not of the higher rank of gentry, living on his 
own fee simple estate. Tho ancestral iiiaiisiou of one of the 
proudest families among tho londoAvners of Ireland was built upon 
a tract of land held under a neighboming nobleman, at an almost 
nominal rent, for 999 years. A title in the family has become 
extinct ; but that mansion in modern times Avas the rosidenoo of a 

f )eer more influential tlian the nobleman from Avhom ho routed 
lis estate.* To speak of persons of this class as middlemen would 
be an entire misapplication of the Avord. They Avore, and ai’C, to 
all intents and purposes, the real OAvnevs of tho soil. 

The frequency of giants of this nature forms a singular feature 
in the history of landed property in Ireland. In many instances 
they Avere the result of unsettled times, Avhon little value was set 

* Sales have recently Uken place in tUe Landed Estatos’ Oonit in Aviiioli the trifling 
head lont has been bought up ; and the lepresealativo of Lord LuugnoviUo can now 
say that he lives upon his own fee-simple estate. 
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upon property in many districts of Ireland, and men were ready to 
give it for almost anything they could get. Many of the nciv 
proprietors parted with their estates in perpetuity, because they 
had not the means of meeting the expenditure which appeared abso- 
lutely necessary to make them productive at all. Others granted 
these long tenures because, while they claimed the rank and the 
dignity of landed proprietors, they did not choose to have the 
trouble and annoyance of managing property in a country to which 
they were strangers, and ivith the people of which they had no 
community of habit or of feeling. They ivere made very frecjiiently 
by grantees who desired to draw a certain revenue from their Irish 
estates without either risk or trouble to themselves. In many 
instances these long leases were the result partly of this feeling, and 
partly of tlio proverbial recklessness with which men part with ill- 
gotten possessions. Facile parta, facile dilahuntur. The history of 
Irish titles abounds with instances that seem the mixed result of 
prodigal generosity and ignorance, the feeling which makes the 
soldier sell for a tnfle the articles he has seized in his pillage.* 

There wore, no doubt, many persons who ought to have been 
farmers holding long leases of large quantities of land, who, instead 
of occupying it, lot the land to under tenants; and there were 
instances in which those under-tenants were grievously oppressed. 

But it would be the greatest of all Inistakes to suppose that all 
such persons were pecuharly extortionate, or still greater to imagine 
that oppression and extortion were confined to estates which were 
BO let. 

On the contrary, the agent of the absentee proprietor was 
generally, if not always, a more grievous oppressor than even the 
worst of the middlemen ;t and the resident landowner, having just 

* Every one aoquainted with Irish titles or Irish estates must remember many such 
iuBtauoeu. Occasionally they were lihe the acquisition qf property in the early days of 
the Incumbered Estates Commission ; bargains made at a time when the state of the 
country made Irish property of little value. 

Arthur Toung tells us that the great Munster estates of Lord Lansdowne had a 
narrow escape of such on alienation. 

" The present Earl of Kerry 'e grandfhther, Thomas, agreed to lease the whole estate 
for £1,600, a year, to a Mr. ColUs, for ever, but the bargain went off upon a dispute, 
whether the money should be paid at Corke or Dublin. Those very lands are now 
let at £20,000 a year." 

If Mr. Oollis had been fortunate enough to close the bargain his descendant could 
scarocly be called a middleman. 

Wakefield gives a later instance. Writing in 1800, ho telle us: — 

“Lord Donerall’s father let on estate for ever at £2,000 a year, and lived to see it 
re-let at a profit rent of £18,000." 

T Mr. Wakefield, in 1812, gives ua a vivid picture of the extortions praotised even 
by men of high character, the agents of absentee estates. The forcing of unpaid work 
from the tenants was really the least of these. Tenants bolding even by leases were 
the slaves of the agent, and literally bound to submit to whatever he ordered. Agents' 
fees were an impost lovied at the disoretion of the receiver, and “ gratuities” in one 
form or another attended every step taken on the estate. “Lesse money” was 
inyariahly exacted on the renawail of a lease. Wakefield mentions an instonoe which 
come to liis knowledge, in whidh new leases were granted on an estate of £10,000 

H 
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the same opportunity for oppression, used it just as often. The 
“ tornybeg,” as the people dcsi^alccl (he luiddlciuan, may have 
been, from his position, moi’c insolent and more rapacious; but 
insolence and rapacity ■vvci’c certainly not confined to those landlords 
who happened thorasclvea to jray rent for their estates. The fact 
that the oppressor was himseli but a tenant gave a bitterness to 
the popular feeling, and a sting to the popular reproach ; but that 
fact affected the condition of the occupier not much more tlnm did 
the payment by the chief landlord of a (piit rent to the Crown. 

All the giicvous instances of oppression which have become 
historical by provolting serious insan-eotions were upon estates in 
which the occupiers hmd direct from the chief lord. The exactions 
of an agent of Lord Doncgall excited all Ulster to the rebellion of 
the Hearts of Oak. The Munster insurrection of 1821 was 
distinctly traceable to the ojjpressions directly practised upon one 
great estate. Both middlemen and chief landlords had the power 
of persecution in their hands. It is an absurdity as well as an 
untruth to say that all of one chisa used it, and that none of the 
other did. 

Of middlemen, properly so called, there were two classes ; there 
were men who originally took their leases for the very purpose of 
collecting the rents from the occupying tenants. Tneve were 
others, who having originally farmed their own properly, gradually 
parted with the possession to a large number of tenants occupying 
small portions. As to the first, they wore really mere farmere of rents. 
Their occupation existed because there wore owners of estates who 
desired to draw a certain and secure income from them without' any 
trouble and without the necessity of personal contact with the misery 
and poverty from which this income was wrung. That occuiiatiou 
would have no place if there had not been sudi landowners, aliens 
in every sense to the country, and a miserable tenantry. Both 
these elements must have been in existence to give any opportunity 
for the rent farmer’s trade. 

But we would suppose, from some of the arguments that are now 
used, that long leases were used only for the purpose of subletting. 

a year. The agent demanded and received from each tenant one year's rent, poolceting 
the sum of £10,000. On single transaolions the pur osntage was muob hargor, 

Tliese payments, or presents, or exactions, were roceivou l)y mon of " unhleinisln'd 
oharacber" — men selected, as Waheiield tdls ■us, “ for thoir probity ond indopondejioo,” 
It was the custom of tho country. Moxo than this — tUeso oxtortlons were connived at, 
or even sanotioned by the landlord, who, so long as his agent accurod his I'uut, had 
no objection to his doing a bit of pluoder on his own acoonnt. 

Wniefieid tells us of a nobloman of the bighpst cboi'acler and rank, who, “ upoii tho 
appointment of a new agent, borrowed of him £20,OU0. Tlio agent, who was a man of 
ohariHiter, being desirous to have it understood whethor ho was to folhiw tho usual 
custom and receive presents from tho tenants, asked bis emplnyrr in wliat niannor he 
should act. Tho reply was, ‘ Get all you can.’ "-—View of Jrelniul, Voi. i., p. 200. 

How is all this to be accounted for except by believing that — ^iu that olnss opinion 
which alter all upon such matters detcumnerl class morals — tho friah occupier was 
regarded as a being made and existiog only for the purpose of being fleeced. 
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I will take the period of I7t7, because it is one as to which the 
curious record preserved to ua in the publication of Aithur Young, 
supplies us with something like autnentic information * In the 

* The book of Aithni Tonng, to which I hoye bo often Teferred as an anthoiity, 
oontains a moat valuable and inatiuctive account of the state of agnoultuiem the 
seveial diatiicta of Ireland in the thiee oi foui ye<u9 piecedmg 1780 
Arthur IToung came to Iieland in the Summer of 177 6 He spent nearly two years 
in lesiding it the seats of the pimcipal nohihty and gentiy in lieland, piincipallj en- 
gaged in enquiries into the agricultural condition of each neighbourhood Aftei this 
he spent eoine time at hlitchellstewn, with Loid Kiugeborough, as an agricultural 
manager of Lis estate Ho published, m two volumes, m a species of diaiy the rcault 
of his obseivations 111 each distiiet, togethei ov ith a summaiv of his geueial views of 
the count] y 'The formei is gii en us with some, mmuttness of detail We can leain 
how Ml Jeffieya, at iilaincy Castle, then faimed his estate — ^what lotitions of gicon 
crops Loid Comtowii adopted on hm admirably farmed demesne — how Mr French, of 
Moniveo, giew his hops — the care and tiste with which Lady Clanwilliam planted 
bei shiubbenes — how many acies of tnmips Loid Moinington grew at Langan — the 
food Loid Doner ule gave his hogs — ^bow hu Heibeit at Mucruss persisted in planting 
his potatoes in the “ lary bed” fashion, and mamtiuned against all hia visitoio’ argu- 
ments that it was the best— how Lord Shannon made his bullocks diaw by the horns, 
and supported the piactice by authonties fiom the most lecent travels in the East — and 
even the weight of the faim carta which weie used at Shane's Castle, by Mr. O'Heill 
This Biugular detail of the mode of husbandry adopted, by each of neaily a bundled 
lush propiieters, a centuiy ago, has a deep luteiest even for those who might take 
none in its puiely agiicultnral details. Combined with observations npon the con- 
dition of the BUiroonding fanns— and with desciiptions mors or less full of the 
condition of the peuBantiy and the labouring cl iss — ^it suppliee na with almost a photo- 
grwh of the actual state of many im.vl distiicts in Iieland at the time. 

In this lies its value Young came to Iieland as an agncultunet He exhibits in 
eveiy page of bis diaiy bis ruling passion for luge faims Of the state of political 
feeling in the eountiy he says nothing , of its social rendition veiy little , and the little 
that he does say is colouied by the tone of society in which he moved An intelligent 
and tiavelled Englishman could bcaicely foil to he btiuck by the degradation and 
elavciy of the lush peobaiit , and he has leonrded iii the strongest teinm his piotest 
against the fully and inu|uity of the penal laws 

His ohservitinns upon the countiy ore, however, those of “ the meie agricultmist.” 
In the lieait of the country which hod been just a,{itnted by the tie isnn of the Hearts 
of Oak he devotes moio pages to his motiiing iides with Erimate Eobmson to visit his 
impiovements than he does lines to that remarkable msunection btianga to say, lu all 
hiB enquiiies into the eondition of Ulstei ho never once mentions the custom of tenant 
light Fossihly, he was so indignant at the eMsteiice of the linen manufacture, and 
the consequent multiphcation el bniall farms that he turned horn the piovmoe in 
disgust It IS stiL more siugulai that it is only m .m mcidcntal illusion that ho notices 
the most striking diffeience between the rorm economy of England and Ireland, the 
absence m the Littei country of any legal piovision foi the poor On the eve of the 
great straggle foi lush independence be mt identolly mentions that, "smceMi blood 
has been silenced with the vice iieasuieiship of Ireland, Mi. Daly, Mi Grattan, Sii 
Wm Osborne, and the Fume beigeant Burgh, aio reckoned high among the Irish 
oratois ’’ In his propel place bii WilLam Osboiiie is honoured with seveial pages 
as tbs intelligent and humane impiover of his estate 
l^iiig the book for what it is, it is notpossiblo to overrate its valuo as a dry matter 
of fact lecord, made by a most intelligent and accuiate obseivir of many of the most 
important points connected with the lural economy of Iieland at the time 
Fossibly, to the minds of many, a careful pei us d of it will suggest the same dismal 
reflection that it has dona to me Iieland, in the year 1777, was lu a far better con- 
dition than It IS now The promises oi impiovement even in breeding of sheep, the 
feeding of bullocks, and the gi owing of turnips, wme fai biightei than they ate now. 
All AitImrYoung, who would now tiavcl lonud Iieland, fiom the Fiimate'sat Aimagh 
to his lesting place at Mitchells town, could lecoid no such signs of present improve- 
ment, noi such hopeflil prospects of future advancement as aie told in the giaphic, 
although homely, pages of the diaiy of this tour 
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North of Ireland farms were at that time small, as they arc now, 
generally below the magic fifteen acres. As wc have seen they 
provoked Young — who was an enthusiast for ‘ husbandry and an 
advocate for large farms and great capital applied to agriculture— 
to say that the linen manufacture was “ the pest and rum ot any 
country in which it prevailed.” It enabled persons to live upon small 
patches of land. But in the South and West, and even in the 
midland counties of Ireland, the farms were generally of considerable 
size, often containing 200 or .300 acres, in some districts as many 
thousands. Young tells us in perfect ecstasy of one farm in 1 ipporary 
containing 10,000 acres farmed by one mmi. In the same county 
another former occupied 13,S0O (1 1 1) acres in his own bands. In 
Waterford and Limerick farms were often of the size of 2,000 or 
3,000 acres.* At this period certainly tlie evil of Southern Ireland 
was not the absence of large farms. , , . i 

I have already offered some observation.s on the proce.s8 by which 
a country like this was converted, in a groat degree, into one of 
small holdings-t The owners in fee had just as much to do with it 
as “the middlemen.” The creation of forty-shilling freeholders 
was carried to an almost incredible extent upon some estates, many 
of which were expressively called “ warrens of freeholders,” but, in 
addition to all this, subdivision was profitable — letting in small 
portions for tillage became, for the reasons I have aclvorted to, 


** EorwB ttro generally large, oownunily 3,000 or 4,000 ncros, nntl r|H 0 U)> to 10,000, 
of wliiuli quantity there la one him, tbie Sb Mr. M.‘t!nrtliy’t), of Hpriiig llouw’, nuar 
Tipperary, and ie, I aupposo, the moat eoneidurablo onu in the world.”— Joitity a lour, 
Vbl. ii., p. 467. , 

Even tliia appears to have been oxcoodod by onother farm in lUo aamo county — m u 
aubaoquent poge he writoe : — 

"I had heard ranch of the Into Mr. ICealing’a farm of GarraWand, iis tho liirgCHt 
that evor was. Ilia aon gave mo the following pnrticulnrH ; — 

"s6l0,000 a year reutj 13,800 Irisli norcp ; 8,000 licnd of blade enttio ; 10,300 
shoop j 800 horaaa ; BOO couple of dnoke J 800 tnrkioB ; 70 hogBhoads of oUlor o yoar. ' 

“This county (Waterford) is divided iulo hirgo fanna." 

Kerry. — “The best part of the county is under dairies; groat farmers Jiavo vast 
quantities of land." — 182. 

Cork.—" Castle Oliver — ^Furms of all niaea, but tho occupying toniinlB have from I o 
to 100 aoree, some 800," 

Limerick.— “The farms are of all sizes j the bullock farms i-iHOB to 800 acres. 


Hi. 

Wexford. — “Eanna are Urge, few leas than 600 or 800 noros." 

Kildare. — “Earns generally about 100 aoroe." 

Kilkenuy, — “About Kilfaine tho forme gonorally rise from 100 to 300 acros, 
among many very small oneH.” 

Granard.— “Ihe farms are in general lai^, many about 200 acres." 

Ldtiim. — ** The size of farms rises ooronionly to 600 or COO acres, but tho general 
size is about 100 acres, with many small ones.” 

Strokostown. — “ The ferjns rise to 3,000 acres, fow under 400 or 600." 

Mphin.— “ Earma in general from 100 to 1,600 norcs." 

These desoriptions ore taken from hU account of distriots in various parts of Troiand. 
In many places be speaks of farms from 16 to 20 aores. Bill out of ulntcu' largo farms 
were generally met with. It is only where tho linen manufacturo provailod that the 
land was almost eveiy where portioned out la plots under 16 noi'es. 

f Ante, pages 84, 86. 
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the mode of using the land which appeared to offer the largest 
and the easiest piofit to the need or the lapaeity of its owner. 
Those who held the land by long leases were, of course, the only 
persons, as to lands so let, who could take adv^antage of this turn 
ot affalis, and therefore middlemen are blamed for the subdivision. 
But we have not the slightest reason to believe that if these lands 
bad been in their own hands tlie owneis in fee would not have done 
the same as they did in point of fact do in the cases in which they 
were so ; and while they complained that middlemen were violating 
covenants against alienation, they acquiesced Mi. Wakefield tells 
us that this was the case in 1810. “ A landlord it he sees his 

tenant making money by dividing his farm looks foiward with 
anxious hope to the expiration of the lease, when he expects to 
enjoy the benefit of alienation, mud cabins, and tillage, instead of 

f rass lands; he therefoie favouis, rather than opposes, the custom.”t 
f this be so, as far as the subdivision of farms is concerned, the 
only crime of the middleman would appear to be, that lie happened 
to be, for piactical purposes, the owner of the lands at the time 
when motives of avarice tempted the owner, whoever he was, to 
give it in small parcels into the possession of the serfs. 

But again I say all descriptions of Ireland lead us astray if we do 
not bear in mind that on the suifacc of the country there were in fact 
two nations settled Two castes as distinct in their feelings, their 
habits, and even in their interests, as if seas and mountains had 
separated their habitations Theie were the Protestants and upper 
class — well treated by the landowneis — holding laige farms by 
long leases and at moderate rents, and there weie the conquered 
and the plundered class — giound to the eaith by penal laws and 
local oppiession. The latter, unfoitunately, were the gieat majority 
of the people These constituted the cottier class and the “ small 
farmero,"’ who were eveiy where miserable and oppressed. They 
were treated as an inferior race4 In some few instances kind and 


* Sir L Furbou'a biieech, ante, p 92. 

•f WaLiJield’s View of Ii elawl, y ol i., p 284 
Aftoi what I have wiitteu I will not be understood as aeserting that all tbsEoman 
Oatliohc tenantry of Ireland weie or ashed down to the rank of cottiers, bnt the maes 
of the people were Eoman Oathohe faiiuers had, as I have Usewhsre sard, more 
seennty of tonurt. than they have now They held very generally the statutory leones 
lor dl years — ^the tenrrre ag.un<it whtch Darko directed lus invectrvo, as a tenure so 
short OB to destroy all ratrunal hope of rmprovment of the country. But strll even 
Boman CathoUo tenants of thrs dass were rn every respect tieated drfferently from 
those of the favoured caste. From that marvellous collection of photographs of Irish 
rmal Irfe whrch Arthur Young has loft us, I talio one rnstance of an rmprovtug 
‘•Popish” tenant — 

“July 4th, — ^Lioid Longford carried me to a Mr Marly’s, an improver in the neigh- 
hourliood, who had done great things, and without the benefit of such leasee os 
Protestants in Ireland commonly hare." 

He tiieu piooeeds to desoribu this gentleman as renting 1,000 aorea of wild mountain 
landj he luouunta his espenaive and lahoroua improvements by which the mountain 
land was improved, the roisuig of his rent after hie improvements from 20 pence an 
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considerate masters did something to ameliorate their condition. 
These instances, as wo might expect, were more frequent where men 
of high rank and large possessions wore residing personally on their 
estates, but whether in the case of resident landlords or the agents 
of absentees, or the middleman, who represented cither a resident 
or an absentee, the “mcer” Irishman was trampled on. It was almost 
the religion — it certainly formed the politics of the upper classes — 
to keep him down. Tic was a rebel, and the enemy of the “ I-'rotest- 
ant interest and with the dominant caste the “ Protestant interest” 
meant their ascendancy and their estates. 

But to say that the misery of the people rcBultcd from the fact 
that they often took their small tenements Irom the J‘ro1cstant 
freeholder, instead of obtaining them direct Irom the Pi*otc,slaut 
owner in fee, is simply to pander to the prejudioe..s ol* a landed 
aristocracy, who are always anxious to blame for the miseries of the 
country any one but theniaelvea. Middlemen and chief lords were 
both oppressive, because conquest, and confiscation, and penal laws 
had kept an outciist population ui)ou the soil; a ])()pulation who 
would only bo admitted as serfs, to be the tillers of the, groiuul. and 
whom poverty and oppression made ready l.o bo the serfs of any 
one whether landlord or middleman, who would give them a morsel 
of land. 

In whatever varying forms the malignant “ human agency ’’ may 
disguise itself, in whatever ohanmng shapo it may attempt to (dude 
the chains which wisdom and liberality would throw avouiul its 
powers of mischief, wo have but fearlessly to follow every disguise, 
and after all it must appear in iia true Ibrin.* W c grasp the one 
old monster grievance of the Irish race — the “ landlor(li.sm” which 
embodies the policy and the passions of territorial conquest-- a 
policy which has for two contiuies tram])lcd on that raot'— -passions 
which arc at this moment driving them from llieir homes. 

It is very reasonable to contend that either the systoin of 


acre to £850 a year ; and, after some fastidiouB critiolemii on his inodo of fallowing, ho 
thus conclndes : — 

It was with regret 1 beard that the ivut of a man who had boon bo upirilod nii 
improver ehould be raised so exceedingly. He merited fur his life the roturns of Ids 
industiy. _ But the cruel laws against the Koin.an Catholics of IIiIr country rumain llio 
mMts of illiberal barbarism. _ Why ahonid not the indusUions man havo a Hpur to his 
indnstry, whatever bo his religion? . . , It ih impoHsiblc that tho InduKtry of a 

i^tion should have its material progress whoro four-filths of Iho ponplo are cut off 
from these advantoges which ore heapod upon tho douiinorinir misloonusv of tdic 
remainder. "~Vol, i., p. 66. t. j 

* “Vertun nbi oorreptnm manibus vinollsquo tanobis, 

Turn varis illudeut species at^uo ora feraruin. 

Sed, quanto ille magis formas bo vortot in omnes, 

Tanto, nate, nmgls oontende tenaoia vinola : 

Donee talis erit, muialo oorporo, quaiom 
Videris, hioepto tegeret ohm lumina somno. — 

Oeargk», iv. dOfi. 
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middlemen or the commercial injustice of England has aggravated 
the evils of our land tenure. It is unreasonable to say that they 
have caused them. 

It is always of some consequence upon social questions connected 
with past history, as hxr as possible to ascertain the exact truth. 
Xet, for the purpose of our present enquiry, I am not sm’e that it 
would make any, even the slightest difference whether the present 
evils, which require present remedies, are to be traced to the 
dealings with the people, of middlemen, or of the owners in fee. 
I have devoted so much space to the subject because it has been 
made one of some importance in the discussion of the proposal I 
have made. 


I now turn to the second letter of Lord Dufferin, in which he is 
supposed to have completely vindicated the landlords of Ireland from 
the charge of having caused the emigration of the people. 

His first argument is that drawn from the proof that those who 
emigi'ate are not actually evicted persons. This m-gument evades 
the real issue, which is this : — Has insecurity of tenure the effect 
of driving the people from their native land? That it has this 
effect has been established by a clearness of evidence very rarely 
attained upon any social question. The assertion is not that 
the emigrants consist of tenants who have been actually evicted. 
The assertion is that in consequence of the insecurity of tenure, and 
all the evils that follow in its train, the occupiers arc leaving a country 
in which they have no opportunity of exercising their industry — ^that 
the farm labourers are emigrating because they cannot get employ- 
ment on the farms — that the country torvns are ruined because the 
fai'uiing classes are destroyed, and that ruined shopkeeper’s and un- 
employed and educated young men all are compelled to leave a 
country in which they cannot find a means of living. In this 
melancholy bead roll of emigrants the actually evicted tenants 
present but a very inconsiderable portion of the array. 

It does not follow tliat the landlords, or rather the present con- 
ditions of land tenure, have not caused the emigration, because the 
persons who emigrate are not all driven out by actual evictions from 
their farms. I do not know that any one ever asserted that they 
wore. For myself, I was so far from making such a statement that 
I thought it essential to one point of my argument to state directly 
the reverse. My statement was this : — 

“ That the emigration is caused by the deep-rooted discontent of the 
people with the existing arrangements connected with laud tenure, no one 
who studies it attentively will doubt. It would be a mistake to ^represent 
it as the aggregate of a number of isolated movements of individuals, or 
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as resulting froin tlic pressure of individual distress. In many instances 
no doubt it lias been so. A gi-oat deal of emigration was that of persons 
actually evicted under the operation of the present land laivs. Thousands 
of Irishmen have left the country from personal inability to find the 
moans of supporting themselves at home. But in addition to tliose there 
are other causes now acting. A passion for emigration appears to have 
seized upon a whole class. Those who ai-o comparatively well to do in 
the world are often the most anxious to go. This general desire to leave 
the country originates in the conviction in the minds of the people, that 
under the present system of land tenure tlicy have not fair play at home. 
The emigration of the people in masses is not the proof or result of indi- 
vidual suffering, but of goricral discontent. They believe that as a class 
they have not fair play under the present land laws, and they ore at last 
beginning to despair of a change.”" 

On turning to the evidence given before the Land Tenui’c Com- 
mittee of 1864, I find exactly the same statement made by those 
witnesses who represented the cause of tenant right. Or. Keane, 
the Boman Catholic Bishop of Cloyne, in answer to the question 
whether he attributed emigration to the eviction of small fiirmers, 
said : — 

“ Tes, to a certain extent I do ; but I attribute emigration principally 
to tAa want o/'e«iplo^enf.”— (Question 3403.) 

Again — 

“ A man who has only 10 or 12 acres, and who is only a tenant-at-will, 
finding that the land requires improvement, ho is afraid to waste it, and 
he goes away. I aee many of time poor people in Queenstown every day," 
(Question 8612.) 

Those who really desire to understand the connexion between 
emigration and tbe 2 >resent system of land tenure will do well to 
read the whole of the evidence of this distinguished prelate. It is 
not evidence of opinion, but evidence of matter of fact. Me liad 
conversed with the emigrants. He had ascertained from theinBclvcs 
the rcMona of their emigration. He found it was in the ease of the 
labouring dosses want of employment, in the case of the tenant 
farrners the same cause in another form. They were farmers 
willing and anxious to improve, but they had no seourity that 
the improvements, if thCT effected them, would be their own. 
They had wmled patiently to sec if any of the promises of the 
Legislature would be fulfilled. Disappointed and desiJairing, 
they at last made up their minds to give up tlieir holdings and 
abandon their native land. 

Strange to say — ^tiie admission is not to my credit — I had not road 
this evidence when I wrote the sentences which I have ventm’cd 
to reprint. 


* Zand Temre in Ireland, Third Edition, p, 9. 
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The evidence of Bishop Keane is full of instruction. I have 
given a verj imperfect condensation even of its general result. But 
there are statements so striking, so vitally important, that I 
must endeavour to extract the passages in which they are con- 
tained : — 

“ I HAVE MADE INQUIEIEa OVEIl AND OVER AOAIN, IN QuEENSTOWN AND 
ELSEWHERE, AND I NEVER YET HEARD THAT A SINOLE EARAIER EMIGRATED 

AND LEFT THE COUNTRY WHO TTAD A LEASE.” — (Question 8401). 

“ Those who go attribute their being compelled to go to the want of 
good legislation. Their disappointment is made more bitter in conse- 
quence of all that has been done, or ralhor in consequence of all that has 
been discussed, within the last twenty years or more.” — (Question 3408.) 

And after referring to the measure of Lord Derby, in 1844, and 
especially to Mr. Napier’s clause for retrospective compensation, in 
1852, the Bishop continues; — 

“ The cup of hope is presented to them over and over again, and it is 
dashed from them at the time they least expect it ; and the disappoint- 
ment they feel on that account is doubly bitter. — (Question 3408.) 

“ I do not think I could overrate tlie amount of discontent which is in 
the very depths of their soul. — (Quration 3409.) 

“ Many persons give up their farms because they are in such a position 
with regard to the law that they cannot establish a claim to compensation, 
which they would willingly establish if they were certain that the fruits 
of their industry would be their own.” — (Question 3423.) 

“ Is it,” he is asked, “ within your oivn knowledge that many 
persons do give up their farms on that ground ?” 

Tho answer is — “ Several,” 

And, lastly, tho Bishop describes the emigrants as consisting in 
a groat proportion of those who have thus tnrotvn up their farms 
for want of security for their improvements ; “ but besides, in that 
mass, there are the labourers, tbe tradesmen, and the broken down 
shopkeepers," 

“I never knew,” ho repeats, “I never knew of a single tenant, though 
I made several inquiries, who loft who had a lease.” — (Question 8425.) 

I say again that this evidence is not a statement of speculative 
opinion It is evidence as to matter of fact. Here we have a 
Roman Catholic Bishop, residing at the port from which the 
greatest number of emigrants depart, conversing with tho emigi’ants 
aa they leave the shores of their native land, making inquiries of all 
who can throw light upon the stnmge spectacle which is going on 
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before his eyes. It is impossible for any one to read a page of this 
prelate’s evidence -witliout seeing that these inquiries ■were directed 
by a mind vigorous and large enough to grasp the whole question 
of In'sh land tenure. Is it possible to conceive evidence more 
important or more decisive in enabling us to understand the real 
causes and motives which are driving oim people from the land ? 

I quote it not only for the value of the testimony but to show 
that it is a mere evasion of the real issue which has been raised to 
inqiihe Avhether the emigrants consist of those who have been 
actually evicted. That was never the argument of those who tnice 
the emigration to our system of land tenure. If emi{jratioii were 
really confined to those who are actually driven out it would not 
bear the same testimony as it now does lo the discontent of the 
people. The worst feature of that emigration is — that it is tho 
voluntaay departure of a whole people — a flight fi-om oppressive 
laws which leave them no hope of ever living in comfort m their 
native land. 

I turn from the evidence of Bishop Keane to that of Mr. 
M'Carthy Downing. This gentleman, as well aequainted as any 
man living with the practical condition of land tenure, distinctly 
describes the emigration of late years as voluntary, and tlio evictions 
as comparatively rare. Ho describes the emigration as that of men 
of superior intelligence : — 

“ Who leave thoir country ivith pain imd sorrow, and who woidd re- 
main in that country if they thought they could live in it. — (Q. 814.1.) 

** It is the strong man, and tho man that has capital, that go. Wo are 
left with the old and feoblo. — (Question 3142.) 

“ They go heoause they find that no inattor how they may work and 
slave in their own country they do not reap the fruits of it,” — (Q. 314!).) 

“ That is your view,” he is askod by a:i adverse quc.stionor. 

His emphatic answer is — “I icnow et.” — (Question 3144.) 


This was the case, and the only case, that was made as to 
emigration before tho Land Tenure Committee. It was not that 
tenants were driven out by the landlords. It was that teuanlB 
were throwing up their farms of their own accord, and flying from 
the operation of the land laws. That they wore doing so because 
inseourity of tenure left them no opportunity of exorcising their 
industey, or raising thoir position in their native land. That the 
ban which is thus put upon all rational progress has driven out the 
labourer,_who con no longer find employment. That as tlic small 
farmer sinks, or departs, the country towns decay, and bankrupt 
shopkeepers and broken tradesmen swell the miserable trixin of 
exiles who “ leave their country with pain and sorrow," victims to 
that evfi system which leaves the soil of Ireland untillcd, and 
dooms to beggary and serfdom the Irish peasant who lingo: 
behind his fellows in his native land, “ 


rs 
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This was the case made against our land laws, founded on the 
emigration which is carrying away the Irish people. T believe no 
proposition Avas ever more incontestibly proved than that Avhich 
asserts that it is insecurity of tenure, and discontent with the 
system of land tenure, which is driving the Irish race from their 
home. The very evidence I have quoted pioves it beyond doubt. 
But this is a fair subject of inquiry. It may be that insecurity of 
tenure has nothing to do Avith it — that the people are really flv ing 
from the unjust restrictions of tlie last century on our Avoollen 
manufacture, or from the commercial rcsti lotions against which the 
voluuteers so energetically and so successfully protested in 1782. 
But let the real question be discussed — that is, Avhether the Iiish 
people are voluntaiily leaving their countiy in hatred of the 
present system of land tenure — ^not Avhether the emigrants arc the 
actual victims of arbitrary eviction. 

I am afraid the melancholy truth is, that of those actually evicted 
in tlie earlier period of the last twenty years a large number Avere 
not fortunate enough to find shelter in emigi’ation. 

In 1849 Lord Derby complained that a neighbouring proprietor 
had evicted no less than 349 persons, who came and settled on his 
Lordship’s estate. There is scarcely a town or city in Ireland tliat 
is not at this moment burdened with heavy poor rates to support 
paupers who have been driven from the rural districts by evictions, on 
estates, an element which has formed no inconsiderable item in the 
aggregate account of the injury inflicted by these evictions on our 
country towns.* 

Unhappily indeed, unhappily for the character of Lish landlords, 
some years ago the population were driven from the soil by a 
general process of exteiniinatlon unparalleled in modem history. 
The statement quoted in the note will shoAV that these evictions by 

* See the Pamphlet report of an admirable speeoh delivered in the House of Com 
mons on Union Bating, by Soigeant Bany, the Member for Dungarvan. In that 
speech Seigeant Baiiy quoted a moat remark.ible statement on this subject, made at 
a public meetiBg in Tralee, by Ml James O'ConnoU 

“ What," says he, “ did this law of eleotoiai division latmg do * It gave a preminm 
and onooniogement, even before the famme, loi depopulation on eveiy ostate When 
the famine came, and we had staring us m tlie face latos from eight shillings to four- 
teen shiUiugs m the pound, landloids and farmers hail a feaiful dread of the laboureia 
coming into or ne<a then farms If they came into Uieir hmns they were looked upon 
as if they woie wild be.i8ts. They weie hunted out, and we know too much of the 
fatal results that iullowed. ... I say with as much solemnity as if I weie giving 
testimony in a court of juslioo that it would he impossible for me to desonbe the 
odious acts of opptession that were then perpetinted, oonsequent on this eleotorol 
division rating. Tlie poor weie driven into the town, estates were cleaied, and notices 
to qmt weia served. If that did not answei, the housos neie levelled. Perhaps fifty 
families were oleoied for every three or four kept. The only refiige of those poor 
creatares then was to go into the town The young and healthy, and those who could 
afibid It, left the country fyr England or Scotland , for emigration to America was not 
as easy then as it is now. The old, tho indigent, and infirm, came into the towi^ went 
into those dens that Mr. Downing desciibed, and dragged out a miserable e^teuoe, 
at most for a few year^ and then became ohargeable on the town eleotoiai divirion." 
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no means proportionately swelled tlic emigration. Tlie coicted 
tenants had not the meuna of emigrating. Tilnougli to say, that iu 
1848 tlie Legislature found it nocessaiy to pass a law prohibiting 
the execution of eviction deoi'ces on Good Friday or Christmas 
Day ! The same Act made it a luisdomcaiiour to pull the roof off 
a house bcfoi’o the inmates had loft it; and it also contained a 
provision that before any landlord executed an ejectment ho must 
give notice to the relieving officer of the poor law union, that 
some provision might bo made for tlio wretched beings ho was 
about to turn out.* 

This statute speaks volumes ns to the character of the evictions 
with which the Legislature had to deal. 

Upon Lord Dufferin’s estimate of the number of evictions, I have 
only one remark to make. Lord Dufferin states that those upon which 
he relies have been ascertained by “the indefatigable industry of Mr. 
Handcook.” Upon turning to Mr. Handcock’s essay I find them 
stated by that gentleman to have been “ ascertained, by the police.” 
Mr. Handcook docs not inform us how, or when, or by what 
authority the police collected these statistics. Lord Dufferin, in a 
subsequent letter, offers an apology for not having used the parlia- 
mentary returns of Lord Belmore which, it seems, vary from thoso 
obtained by “ the indefatigable industry of Mr. Handcock.” Lord 
Belmore’s return goes back only to 1860 — covering tho period 
mthin which, all parties agi'ce, that evictions have been less 
frequent. If the statistics of eviction for tho last twenty years were 
of any value in determining tho qirestiou we are discussing, we 
have no full and reliable information on the subject. 

But of this I am quite sure, that the most reliable information 
we can have of the number of evictions for the last six years cannot 
throw the least light upon the enquiry whether the effect of our 
present system of land tenure be to drive tho Irish people from 
their native land. I am very much disposed to think that within 
the last few years some of the landlords have been more anxious 
for the present to retain the people than to drive them away. Tho 
process of emigration is going on in some districts too fast for that 
of “ consolidation." The people are os far-seeing as the landlords, 
and will not remain while the system of land tenure remains ns it is 
now. There are tenants who are stupid enough not to appreciate 
the boon of the Cyclops, and will not wait Avith thankfulness in tlio 
expectation of being devoured the last. 

Lord Dufferin then points attention to tho fact that a greater 
number of emigrants go from Ulster than from any otiicr of the 
three provinces of Lehmd. Therefore, ho argues that as tenant 

Eor Tefdrdiio6 to this stutate, I am mdobted to tho aaino apaoch oX Soraoaat 
Bany, to which I have acknowledged my ohligations in the last note. 
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right prevails in Ulster it is not insecurity of tenure that is driving 
the people away. 

In the first place, and even admitting the representation to be 
correct, a great fallacy pervades this argument, in supposing that the 
“ Ulster" which is included in the emigration returns is coextensive 
with the “ Ulster” in which tenant right is observed. 

Within the nine counties which constitute tlie province of Ulster 
there are large districts in which it docs not even nominally exist. 
The two strongest illustrations of the evils of insecurity, which I 
cited in the tract on Land Tenure, both ocemTed on Ulster pro- 
perty. Glenveagh is in the county of Donegal. The Shu-ley estate, 
the other with regard to which I mentioned instances of its 
management, proved in a court of justice, is situated in Monaghan. 
Upon the latter estate, one of £30,000 a year, the landlord stated 
on his oath that he never thought of permitting the claim of tenant 
right. No mistake could be gi’eater than to suppose that every 
tenant within the magic limit of the province called Ulster enjoys 
the protection of the custom of tenant right.* 

But more than this ; it is unhappily true, that in very many even 
of the tenant right districts of Ulster the integrity of the custom 
has been gradually broken doAvn. No one can carefully read the 
Ulster newspapers Avithout seeing constantly accounts of instances 
in Avhich that custom is violated. There ax*o largo estates in Ulster 
upon which the right has been of late yeai’s reduced to a mere name. 
There are many upon which it no longer exists. The prediction of 
O’Connell, made more than twenty years ago, is realized ; and that 
custom, Avhioh has been the glory and the pride of the proAunce, is 
now gradually broken in upon and undermined. 

It is easy for any man to look wise in quoting figures — ^but it 
often happens that exactly as he looks wise he is really foolish. 

It Avill scarcely he credited that Lord Dufferin makes out his 
representation by leavin& out of account the relative 
PROPORTION OF THE POPULATION OF ULSTER TO THAT OF THE 
REST OF Ireland. 


* There is great dii&eulty in fixing the preoiso limilB of tho tenant right dielriots of 
Ulster. 

'When Judge Longfieid was asked to do so by the Irish Land Oommittee of 18fi4, 
he could only answer that tenant right was strongest in Down, Antrim, and Armagh, 
and eztonded into part of I^rone.” 

This is oertainly not an accurate, or at least n fall answer, hut its very vagueness 
shows the difficulty of fixing the limits. 

At oil events, In his opinion, the oustom of tenant tight is far firom extending over 
Ulster. 

His evidence contains a still more important statement on the snlgeot . He tells us 
that where estates on which tenant right prevails ore set up for sale in the Landed 
Estates Court, unscrupulous purchasers often give a higher price for them with the 
veiy intention of destroying tenant right. 

He proposed, that when ench estates were sold the Court should have the power, 
before selling the estate, to protect the tenant’s interest by granring him a lease. 
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It is not necessary to use more words than those which are 
requisite to make this clear. 

By the census of 1661. the population of the whole of Ireland 
was, in round numbers, 6,700,000; that of Ulster w'as 1,900,000; 
about a third of the entire. The total emigration from Ireland in 
the year 1864 was 114,908 persons, in round numbers, 115,000. 
Of these, Ulster ought, in pi-oportion to its population, to have 
supplied 38,500. The number of emigrants for that year from 
Ulster was 19,815. Leinster, with a smaller population, supplied 
the same number. The population of Connaught is not one half 
that of Ulster, yet tho number of its emigrants -was very nearly 
the same. 

Let us compare the population and the emigration from Ulster 
and Munster in the yeai's 1864 and 1865. These figures arc few 
and simple, they can be understood by every one. By the census 
of 1861 the population of the two provinces was as follows : — 
Ulster, - - 1,900,000 

Munster, - - 1,500,000 

If, therefore, emigration were in proportion to population, the 
emigrants from Ulster would have exceeded those from Munster in 
a proportion of 19 to 15, that is, by a little more than one-fourth. 

How stand tho facts as to the last two years. Tho emigi-ation 
of these two provinces was as follows : — 

1864. 1865. Two years. 

Munster, - 48,387 37,426 85,813 

Ulster, - 19,853 22,302 41,635 

So that the actual emigration from Ulster, with a population of 
1,900,000, was not one-half of that from Munster, with a population 
of 1,500,000. In proportion to the population, the emigration 
from Ulster was 41 out of 1,900, or little more than two per cent., 
in Munster it was 85 out of 1,500, or very nearly 6 per cent. 

It cannot be said that the last two yeai’s are exceptional. For the 
statistics of emigration, as for most of tho information of this 
nature which we possess on tlie state of Ireland, we are indebted to 
the exertions of Mr. Donnelly.* In each year he gives us a 

* The aerricea which thia gentleman hoa nnoatontatioualy and diaintereatedly rendered 
to the eause of social science iu Ireland have never been suffloieotly acknowledged. 
The agricnltual statiatica, which he haa now brought to a reoaonable perfection, ho 
began to compile under every difficulty and discouragement. While Irishmen niv 
constantly accused of deficiency in methodical administrative ability, an Irish ofiloial 
has devised and almost brought to perfection a system of collecting information which, 
in the sister country, English ministers and the English Farliament wore for years vainly 
attempting to obtain. 

These emigration statistics have been fumiabed by tho personal enquiries of the police 
at every port, from the emigrants themselves, and at the offices at whioU they take 
their passages. 

Carefully ns these enquiries are conducted and analysed, I am far from saying that 
after all they can present a perfect account of the places irom which the several emigrants 
come who embark in each port; but they unquestionably present on account 
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summary of the returns which, since the year 1851, he has, with 
marvellous skill and industry, obtained ; in the fifteen yoai’s ending 
with the year 1865, the emigration from these two provinces was as 
follows : — 

Munster, - - 626,968 

Ulster, - - 436,000 

In proportion to the population the emigrants from Ulster do 
not number one-half of those from Munster. 

And yet from these very figures Lord Dufferin rushed recklessly 
by the conclusion tliat want of security of tenure could not be the 
cause of emigration, because it was as great from Ulster, where 
tenant right prevails, as from the other provinces of Ireland. And 
more strange htill, this wild statement, disproved by a reference to 
the figures on which he relied, was accepted as “ proof from Holy 
Writ,” by many of the most influential — I camiot add best informed 
guides of public opinion. “ Lord Dufferin has proved,” in the 
language in which tnis burlesque upon all statistical argument was, 
and is still cited by the defendera of the present system of Irish 
land tenure, at the Enghah and even at the Irish press. There 
never was such an instance of the credulity mth which the rash 
assertions of a man of rank are accepted by some portions of the 
public as pi'oof. 

This extraordinary fallacy — respect for Lord Dufferin prevents 
me from saying blunder — ^was detected and exposed by Mr. Daltoii, 
the gentleman who, under the name of “Pliilocelt," has written so 
ably in the columns of the Daily Netos. Every one seemed to 
acquiesce in the inmosing array of Lord Dufferin’s figures, until the 
publication of Mr. Daltou pointed out the palpable error upon which 
the argument was based.* 

sufficiently acenmte for all practical purposes of general enquiry; at all events they 
give the information upon which Lord Enfferiu relied. The pitots, which in sack a 
process are unavoidable, may be safely supposed to compensate each other, and it adds 
to the confidence with which these returns of the enumerator may be regarded, to find 
that they class many of the emigrantii — leaving a proportion of about two per cent, to 
the entire — as persona whose loeality has not been asoertnined. 

“ I come now to Lord Eufferin's third point, pronounced to be unanswerable by The 
Timet, that if, os Mr. Maguire states, insecurity of tenure produces emigration, there 
ought to be hardly any emigration ^m Ulster, where a custom of tenant-right gives 
that security ; whereas the emigration from Ulster is in excess of that from Connaught 
and Leinster, and os 23 to 27 when compaied witli ail Ireland. 

“ I turn to the statistios again, and I find (page x.) that the total number of fiirms 
above one aore decreased, between 1 811 and 1864, by IS'l per cent, in Leinster, 20’9 
^r cent, in Munster, 22*0 per cent, in Goiinaught, and only by 14-2 per cent, in 
Ulster. So that, other things being equal, though there is httle difference between 
Leinster and Ulster, the emigration of occupiers from Munster was about two to one, 
from Connaught as threo to two, compared with Ulster. 

"But other things are not equal. It is not fair to take Leinster into oonsideration at 
all, for there, owing tu the general nature of the soil, better adapted for grazing than 
tillage, a good deal in the way of oonsolidation had been effected beffire the potato 
famine. It should be remembered that if the smsllnees of the holdings were the sole 
cause of the emigration of the oaoupieiv, it ought to have been nearly twine as great 
from Ulster as from the other provinces, aa the following figures taken, from the 
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But this is not all. Lord Dufferin virtually tells ua that no tenant 
of a holding under fifteen acres can, with any advantage, retain pos- 
session of ms farm. He tells ua in words that this is the smallest farm 
upon which any farmer can live comfortably. We might suppose, 
therefore, that emigration from each district would be in proportion 
to the number of such farms. How stands the fact as to Ulster. 

We must take our information from Mr. Donnelly’s statistics. 
In the year 1864, the last year for which, on this subject, they have 
been made up, there were in Ireland, in round numbers, 160,000 
holdings between five and fifteen acres. Of these, 71,000 were in 
the province of Ulster, not very far from one-half of the entire. 

But there are four counties in Ireland which, perhaps, any one 
would select as displaying the largest amount of prosperity and 
comfort in the general class of the occupiers of the soil. I exclude 
Derry, because the ownership of a ^reat portion of it, by the 
London Companies, introduces distinct elements of calculation; 
the other fom- counties are unquestionably Antrim, Down, Tyrone, 
and Armagh. In these four counties there are nearly one-iburth 
as many holdings, between five and fifteen acres, as in all the rest 
of Ireland put together. Of a total, in round numbers, of 150,000 — 
there are in the county Down 10,700, in Antrim 6,000, in. 
Armagh 9,400, in Tyrone 9,000. Mr. Donnelly’s returns enable us 
to fix the proportion which the emigration from these counties bore 
to aU that from Ireland in the last fifteen years ; it is as follows : — ■ 


Antrim, 

• 

6'19 

Armagh, 

- 

2-33 

Down, 

- 

3-64 

Tyrone, 

- 

3-20 



15-36 


Btatlatics, page Ix^., will prove. Leinster, area 4,876,211 acres, number of holdings in 
1864, 104,438; Munster, area 6,090,090 acres, number of holdings 114,921 ; Ulster, 
area 5,478,867 acres, number of holdings 208,060 ; Connaught, area 432,043 acres, 
holdings 120,698. 

“Thus, according to Lord UulFerin's argument, the emigration of formers ought to 
have been, from Ulster, at least two to one as compared with Munster, whereas the 
proportions are reversed. Has tenant-right nothing to do with this ? 

“ Again, Lord Dufferin states that the emigration from Ulster is as 23 to 27 as 
compsred vrith the other provinces, and therefore he argues, tenant-right has nothing 
to do with it ; but as he mixes here the emigration of the labourers with that of the 
iiixmsrs, he does not etate the ease quite fairly. I will however talce it in this way 
(though it has only an indirect bearing on the argument), and what is the truth. Tho 
decennial oensus of 1861 (the lost) t^ ns that the population of Ulster in that yoar 
was 1,914,256, exceeding roat of Leinster by 456,843, of Munster by 400,697, and of 
Connanght by 1,001,247 ; and yet with this enormous excess of population in Ulster, 
the proportion of ite emigrant to the total population is less than the average fl'om 
the other three provinoes. 

“ ‘Parliament,’ ezclaims Lord Dufferin, 'parliament and uqjnst landlords, we ore 
told, ore depopulating the south; what oooull; agenoies ore depopulating the north I’ 

"I think I may now answer this question in the orthodox Irish £^ion ; — ‘What 
oocnlt agency cheeks its depopulation?” — fmA Peers on Irish Peasants, by Quatavus 
Tuite Dalton. 
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It is not possible to glance at these figures Avithout being struck 
by the disproportion between Antrim, and the other three counties. 
Antrim included almost the entire of the manufacturing population 
of Belfast. 

In the above figures I have taken only the farms above five 
acres The result will be equally striking if we extend it to all 
above one acre. To include holdings bmow one acre is only to 
mislead, as such holdings include, of course, tenements in towns 
and villages — houses, and not lands. I may observe that the four 
counties 1 have chosen are not the best for my argument, but they 
are the fairest test of Ulster. 

We may expect, I think, emigration to be from any district — 
first, absolutely in proportion to its population ; next, in proportion 
to the number of small holdings to be found in it; next, in propor- 
tion to “ the disturbance of the equilibrium between land and the 
population dependent upon land” — in other words, we would expect 
emigration from agricultural districts to be greatest where there 
were most people on each acre of arable ground; and lastly, we 
may fairly expect emigration to be swelled by the migratory and 
unsettled habits of a manufacturing population. 

Let us apply these tests to Ulster emigration, and so far from 
coming up to its share of Irish emigration, it is plain that it is not 
one-tmrd of that which our experience of the rest of Ireland would 
lead us to expect from districts peopled and occupied as those of 
Ulster are. 

The best and shortest way of dealing with this is to extract from 
Mr. Thom’s valuable statistics a tabular statement of the quantity 
of arable land in each of these four counties — its population, the 
number of small holdings, and the number of emigrants, and leave 
it to every one to work out the problem for themselves: — 



Aorea of 
arable land 

Fopvilation 

1861 

Holdings 
between 1 and 16 
acres, 1861 

Emigrants, 
1861 to 1864 

Antrim, 

500,000 

378,000 

8,000 

96,000 

Armagh, 

266,000 

190,000 

14,000 

36,000 

Down, 

614,000 

300,000 

15,000 

66,000 

Tyrone, 

450,000 

238,000 

12,000 

49,000 


I will add to these figures the statement that of the population of 
the County Antrim, more than 100,000 are in the town of Belfast, 
and that the total emigration from Ireland from 1851 to 1864, was 
1,546,000. I believe any one studying these figures must come to 
the conclusion that as compared with the rest of Ireland there has 
been some powerful influence cheeking in Ulster the tendencies 
which in the other portions of the country led to a large emigration. 
Between 1851 and 1861 the population of all Ireland diminished 11^ 
per cent., that of Ulster but 4. The character of the emigration from 

1 
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Ulster is indicated by the fact that “ the decrease in the nvmher of 
families has been least in that province, where it amounts only to 3,680, 
or 0‘97 />cr cent” We cannot have a better test of the character 
of emigration than is afforded by the inquiry whether it is the 
departure of families or of individuals. That of individuals may be 
it often is a healthy and natural emigration. When that of families 
is general it is the departure of a people from their homes. 

Mr. D.Tlton has well pointed out that wo have no means of 
distinguishing between the emigration of the labouring classes and 
the tenant farmers. We have, however, valuable, although imper- 
fect, information from these statistics of Ulster emigration. In 
the first place we have the emigration from Ulster in proportion 
to its population, just one-half of what it is from Munster. 
Taking the rural counties of Tyrone and Armagh, wo find them 
to contain a proportion of firms, between five and fifteen acres, 
nearly an eighth of all such holdings iii Ireland, while they supply 
to the emigiunts of Ireland a little more than five per cent. vVe 
have not the statistics which ivould enable us to cany, our deduc- 
tion beyond these general results. These general results establisli 
by figures, which, no more minute investigation could alter, that the 
emigration from Ulster, tried by auy test that could possibly bo 
suggested, falls far short of that from the rest of Ireland. To gain 
all the instruction we could from these statistics, we should have them 
illuslrated by living evidence. In the case of the southern emigra- 
tion we have this. The testimony of the Koman Catholic Bishop of 
Cloyno has told us, from actual inquiry, the elements of which 
emigmtion from the port of Queenstown is composed. He has 
emjniatically told us that in no instance has he been able to trace a 
single instance of an emigrant who held a lease. Similar information 
might have been given to us as to the northeni emigration. It 
might have been tmd us by witnesses acquainted with that which is 
actually going on, how many of the Ulster emigrants are from that 
manufacturing population, which must, in every country, supply a 
large addition to those who ai'e leaving the country. Wc might 
have been told whether, in fact, emigration goes on from estates on 
which the custom of tenant right is still religiously observed. We 
might have learned how many of the emigrants have been crushed 
from their farms by the growing consciousness tliat tlio Ulster 
tenant right no longer supplies a security against eviction. All 
these things were within the enquiries of the Committee of 1864. 
The landlord interest had its able and intelligent advocates on that 
committee. Lord Dufferin himself was examined as a witness in 
defence of his order; fi-om beginning to end of that evidence wo 
have nothing to establish that Ulster farmers are emigrating whore 
Ulster tenant right is established and is observed. 


"Statistics of Irelimd." Thom's Almanac, 1865. 
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I Lave scarcely a doubt upon my mind that if the question were 
thus examined it would be found that even the small proportion of 
Irish emigrants which come from Ulster, compared with its popu- 
lation, is supplied almost entirely from its great manufacturing dis- 
tiiots, from the parts of it in which tenant right is not acknowledged, 
or proceeds in the tenant-right districts from that landlord tampering 
■with tenant right of which Lord Dufferin is the ingenious and 
able, although I cannot say the successful, advocate. We have no 
official means-of ascertaining the relative proportions of Protestants 
and Roman Catholics among the emigrants from Ulster. 'I'here 
is no doubt whatever that by far the greater number are Roman 
Catholics. I am not about to advert to any of t he questions 
connected with the general position of the Roman Catholic people 
of Ulster. They are every day made to feel in many of the old 
modes the oppression of the ascendancy which still insults and 
crushes them down. This is a subject beyond the limits of this 
letter, and I cannot enter on its discussion. I confine myself 
entirely to their position in relation to the custom of tenant right. 
Taking the whole Roman Catholic population scattered through the 
nine counties of the province, they have not the benefit of that custom 
at all to the same extent as the Protestants. Upon estates like those 
of Lord Abercorn, upon which tenant right is respected in all its 
integrity, the Roman Catholic tenant enjoys it equally with the 
Protestant. I hope there are not many properties — there are some — 
upon which indirect attempts are made to get rid gradually of a 
Roman Catholic tenantry. There are many upon which Protestants 
are more favoured. But I am now comparing the professors of the 
two religions over the entire surface of the province, both in the 
districts in which tenant right is fully or partially recognized, and 
those in which it is not — ^in the mountain districts, to which a large 
and poor population, in many instances exclusively Roman Catholic, 
have been driven — as well as in the well-cultivated hills of Down, 
or the rich corn lands which lie round the banks of the Foyle. 

Looking at the whole province in this way, and including all the 
people that dwell from Faruey to Fairhead and between Strangford 
Lough and the point where the western cliffs of Donegal meet the 
billows of the Atlantic — of the persons who within these nine counties 
really enjoy the security of tenure which is conferred by the custom 
of tenant right — the immense majority are Protestants. If this be 
so, and if, on the other hand, the vast majority of the emigrants be 
Roman Catholics, it leads inevitably to the conclusion that emigra- 
tion is not supplied from the class that are protected by tenant 
right. Bishop Keane has told the Committee of 1864 that by 
personal inquiries he was able to say that he had never known a 
southern emigrant who had held by lease. 

If a Protestant Bishop had been examined, equally well acquain ted 
by personal observation with the circumstances of the poorer portion 
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of his flock, he would have told the Committee that the emigration 
of a family from an estate where tenant right is observed is very 
rare. And yet we must remember that when a tenant gives up, or 
even is evicted from his farm in such a district, he has generally the 
means of emigrating — he derives them from the proceeds of the sale 
of his tenant right. The evicted Munster tenant scarcely ever has. 

I have used the expression “ emigration of a family,” because 
this is the emigration which really shows that the people are flying 
fiom their country. Younger sons and younger daughters have at 
all times gone, even from well-to-do households, to better their 
fortunes in other countries. When a whole family leave their 
native land we may well suppose that it is some pressure drives 
them away. Between the years 1851 and 1861, Ireland lost 
76,000 families. Of these, but 3,600 had gone from Ulster,* 
although a third of the entire population are within the limits of 
that province. 

The change in the character of Ulster, indeed of Irish, emigra- 
tion has been very remarkable, in respect to the religion of the 
emigi’anls- Not vcty many years ago it was believed to bo drain- 
ing Ireland of its Protestant popuiation. About the year 1630, 
the emigrants were very generally Protestants. They are now 
almost exclusively Eoman Catholics. In connexion Avith this 
subject, it ought not to bo forgotten that emigration from Ireland 
began with the Protestant people. Primate Boulter’s letters com- 
plain of a passion having seized on the Protestants more than 150 
years ago. The denial of security of tenure was then the cause of 
that emigration. Thci-o ivere Protestant emigrants who Avoro 
driven, by the State trials of 1773, to swell the ranks of American 
revolt. Thirty years ago Protestant emigration was tlie great 
grievance constantly put forward by Protestant partizans. The 
explanation is to me obvious. It is notorious that Protestants, 
up to a very recent period, hold a higher position among the 
peasantry than Roman Catholics. They Avere, therefore, tho first 
to feel the groAving pressure of landlord domination, tho down- 
Avard tendency of the country, and accordingly they left it.t 

*' “ StaliBlicB of Ireland." Thom's J hnanac, 18M, p. 774. 

•I" In a previous note I have advei-ted to the Aotestant emigration of tho last century. 
Ahont the period of Catholio Emanoiparion a rage for emigration seemed to have seized 
on the Protestant people. XbeyAVeutinsuchninnbers os, among Pi otastant politicians, 
to give rise to serious alarm. The emigration from Ireland was almost then axolusively 
Protestant. The ory was raised that the Protestants were driven out of Ireland. Very 
influential persons started a scheme of “Protestant colonization;" large siuns were 
subscribed, and a few “ Protestant colonists ” were actually settled upon wild waste 
lands in the county of Donegal, the estate of the late Sir Ddmond Hnyes. 

I believe that in the text I bare assigned the main reason for this sti ange passion 
for emigration seizing on a whole class; bat other causes, no doubt, oontrihuted to it 
at the time. 

Political q.nffltiona exercise, a very great, and, to superficial observers, anunacoount- 
able, influence over the movements of both of tbe great religious divisions of the Irish 
people. Sach party believe, their personal welfare, if not their personal safety, to be 
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Loifl DiifFcrln then adverts to the fact, that since 1841 the 
number of holdings in Ireland, between 15 and 30 acres has 
increased Lord Dufferin thus states the proposition : — 

“ But it so happens that the total number of holdings in Ireland con- 
taining 15 acres and upwards has increased enormously since 1841. In 
fact, there are now nearly twice as many small farmers — ^using the term 
even in its most modest acceptation — as there were before the famine. 
This, will, undoubtedly, bo considered an extraordinary statement, but it 
is nevertheless, the fact, that holdings between 15 and 30 acres have 
inci eased by 01,000, or 75 per cent., within the last 20 years; and 
holdings above SO acres by 109,000, or 107 per cent., dining the same 
period ; the emigration, so far as it has affected the occupying class at 
all, having been almost entirely confined to the poor people who attempted 
to got a living out of bits of laud ranging in size from half-an-acre to 
five or six acres." 

As to the increase in the number of the larger holdings we need 
no statistics to toll us this. As farms were consolidated azid the 
occupiers of small farms exterminated, the numbers of large hold- 
ings must increase. There is no mystery in these statistics ; I tako 
the numbers from Mi-. Donnelly’s statistics for the year 1864. In 
that volume we will find the inci’ease or decrease of each olassa of 
hohlings between 1841 and 1864, The figures differ slightly from 
those of Lord Dufteiin, probably because those I quote are brought 
down to a later period. 

Between 1841 and 1864 the holdings in Ireland, between one 
and fifteen acres, diminished in number 315,000, the diminution of 
those under five acres being 222,000. Between fifteen and thii-ty 
acres they increased by 57,000, over thirty acres by 109,000. On 
the entire number of holdings over an acre the diminution amounted 
to 138,000. 

Many very amazing things have occurred in the progress of these 
discussions, but none more amazing than this — that Lord Dufferin, 
or any one else, should have imagined he had made any discovery in 
these figui’cs, or that they tell us anything which can exercise the 
slightest influence upon the question at issue. 

hound up in the triumph of their oause. The victoiy achieved by the Homiui CitholicB in 
ciuiyuig Emancipation, and the depiession of what was called the Piotestant interest, 
had its effect in making many Frotestanta emigrate to C-anada. 

But tbcie was aleo another cause. The old system had been, on the whole, to ehow 
favour to Frotestants in the occupation of land. They held, to use the expression of 
Arthur Young, “ at tivoiued rents.” In many cases they vreie placed above their 
Roman Catholic neighbours. As hbeiol opinions pievailed, this preference gave way; 
and many of the hmdloids displayed their liber dity by no longer allowing the Protest- 
ant any favour in his lent ; they wore depiessed to the common level of the Irish 
peasants, and they went away. 

After all, the first Frotestimt emigration from Ii eland is that recorded by Nicholas 
Pynnor, in his Suncy ; — 

'-The tenants have no leases ; they said they never could get anything but promises, 
imd theiefoie, for the most part, they ore leaving the land.” 
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Three hundred and fifteen thousand holdings, under fifteen acres, 
have unquestionably disappeared. Of course the number of holdings 
over fifteen acres has been increased. IVo millions of acres,* which 
we may assume to have been included in the extinct holdings, have not 
been sufifered to lie ivaste ; neither have they been all consolidated 
into gigantic farms like those described by Arthur Young. What 
has happened is exactly that which Lord Rosse describes in his 
pamphlet, but which everybody knew. The holding of the going 
away tenant is added to that of his next neighbour. It so happens 
that in tire retiums we have of tlie sizes of farms, there is a division 
made at thirty acres. We have three classes distinguished: a 
class of farms below fifteen acres, a class of farms between fifteen 
and thirty acres, and a class above thirty. When a man of ten or 
twelve acres is driven out, his farm is annexed to the adjoining one. 
It may happen to raise that farm from the seeond class to the third, 
by swelling its size above thirty ;!• it may raise it from the first to 
the second, by bringing it above &teen acres. In point of fact, by 
far the greater portion of the two millions of acres have been 
annexed to the larger faimera. The third class of farms, those 
over thirty acres, have been increased by 109,000, the second blass, 
that between fifteen and thirty, by only 57,000. 

Lord Dufferin may indeed fairly say that he has proved that 
these small holdings have not as yet been consolidated into farms of 
very overgrown dimensions. But as no one ever said or over 
imagined that they had, the discovery, is not one of very vital 
importance. The reference to these statistics exactly leaves the 

* I aBBume with Dord Dufibriti the small holdings average six acres. 

T Mr. Dalton has, with his usual olearness, pointed out the real effect of Lord 
Dnffaiin'a etatUtice : — 

" Isl. An emigration of over two millions of souls from a purely agricultural country 
has had the effect, according to Loid Dufferin, of inoreasiog the number of email 
farmers. This, unless there has been a simultaneous immigration of the same class 
(which is not the case) ie either, unless subtioction be equivaleut to multiplication, 
pure nonsense or a miraole. To prove his position, however. Lord Dufforin points to 
the fact that the holdingt between fifteen and thirty acres have increased by 61,000, 
or 76 per cent. It is simply the necessary consequenoe of so largo an emigration from 
a country of sneh email holdings, 

“In one sense, indeed, it does by a sort of fantastic arithmetic, increase their 
number. It bas turned many a laige farmer, os we understand the term in Ireland, 
into a sm^ one, by adding to the size of his &tm, thereby inoreasing bis expenses 
and diminishing his oapitol. We have more small fanners in the true sense of the 
word— that ie, mrmers with small capital— than we had before the femino. 

“ The inorease in the number of holdings over fifteen acres has been effected in the 
worst possible way. A ten^ore farmer has been converted into one of twenty acres 
by Procrustean device of atrotohing him. With his limited capital, in many oases 
diminished by the purchase of the good.will of the outgoing tenant, he is colled upon 
to do twice as much as he had to do before, and he can not do it. Nor is he the only 
loser by the transaction. As the emigration goes on the Government statistics, on 
which both Lord Du&rin and I rdy, prove that the yield per statute acre of every 
crop, both green and cereal, is gradually decreasing. The decrease from 1847 lo 1866 
inonisive is oonsideiable. Comparing 1847 with 1865, the exact deoresseintiieprinifi. 
pal orops is per cent. — oats, 16'8 ; flax, 47'9; turnips, 36-1 j potatoes, 60'. Some 
years would miow a greater decreaso, but on the whole it has been gcadoal since 1849. 
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matter -what it •was. Whore three holdings of eight acres have 
been destroyed, they have been in many instances consolidated in 
one of twenty-four. 

Lord Dufferin inayj of cour.se, say that it is better for the country 
that there should be one holding or farm of twenty-four acres on 
land which before there were three of eight acres. But it does not 
tlirow much light upon this question to cite elaborate statistics to 
prove the marvellous discovery that the result actually is — that 
there is one more farm of the extent of twenty-four acres than 
there was in the island before. As for the statement that “there 
are now twice as many small farmers” (meaning holders of farms 
between fifteen and thirty acres) “ as there were before the 
famine,” it must be remembered that even whore a holding is 
unaltered in its dimensions it does not at all follow that a farmer 
has not* been driven out. Lord Dufferin himself tells us tliat in 
many eases cottiers or labourers have been promoted to be farmers. 
The farmer who has still something to lose throws up his farm. 
He is replaced in that very farm by a man of an inferior class. 
The result is that diminution in the agricultural produce of the 
country which Mr. Dalton has pointed out."* 

In the beginning of the process of consolidation we must, of 
course, expect that the farms of the more moderate size will increase 
in number. The great majority of the holdings are small, and two 
farms of ten acres can only make otie of twenty. As the process 
advances, the consolidation will be with still larger farms. When 
the man who has got the two united farms of ten acres each leaves 
the country his going will add twenty acres, not ten, to the holding 
of his neighbour, and accordingly we find the process has reached 
this stage. In 1864, 3,777 holdings between five and fifteen acres 
were given up. But these, instead of being attached to farms under 
thirty acres, were all merged in farms of larger size. Even Lord 
Dufferin’s small farms, those between fifteen and thirty acres, 
diminished in that year in number by 1,962, and this diminution 
has been steadily taking place every year since 1861. In the year 
1864 all holdings over five acres diminished by 5,842. 

It is well to understand these things. It is worth while even to 
see clearly what Lord Dufferin means. His assertion means this — 
the consolidation at present tells more largely on small farms. As 
the process advances we must expect it to be a little slower. I'he 
landlord is not himself prepared to meet the expense requisite to fit 
up a large farm, and he cannot always meet a tenant qualified to 
undertake one. When farms of thirty acres or upwards are thrown up 

* I do not detire to involve myself in any disputed statistics, lint I believe I may 
say that, after a sifting and full discussion, a statement made by Mr. Heron at the 
Statist!!^ tiotiely, and by Mr. Pisber at the Hoyal Habbn Buoiety, may be considered 
as estabiisbed : — 

In 1847 tlie crops of Ireland were worth fifty-two millions, in 1861 th^ were worth 
tbirty-fonr millions. 
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it will therefore frequently be relet to a new tenant, instead of being 
thrown into the adjoining farm. Yet in the year 1864 2,000 farms 
of this class have disappeared. 

Lord Dufferin’s real argument, put into a strange statistical form, 
is this; — Emigration has as yet done no harm, for it has only 
lessened the farms below fifteen acres. Judge Longfield has given 
his opinion that this is the smallest farm upon which a farmer can 
live comfortably, and therefore it is not desirable that any such 
should exist. This may or may not be so. I only repeat that Lord 
Dufferin’s statistics leave the question exactly where it was before. 

These statistics do not affect in the slightest degree the argu- 
ments that have been used. It is impossible to deny that the Irish 
people are leaving their native land. Of what avail is it to tell us 
that there are more large farms now than there were in 1841? 
That the small holdings of which the ocenpiers have been Banished 
have been consolidated into larger ones, I readily admit, and this 
is all that Lord Dufferin’s statistics prove. 

Does Lord Dufferin mean to tcU us that every holder of a farm 
between 15 and 30 acres is now secure in his position, that the 
process of consolidation and extermination wiU have reached its 
terminus when it has swept awa^ all the holders of farms under 15 
acres. If he does not mean this, his statistics are only calculated 
to mislead. 

I have already said that emigration has actually mitigated the 
evils resulting from the present system of land tenure. It was for 
better for an evicted tenant to go away than to remain at home to 
bo a bm'den on the poor rates. It was better for the agricultural 
labourer to earn a sufficient livelihood in America than to waste 
away a miserable life in Ireland upon a ijittanoe that barely kept 
body and soul together. Nobody in bis senses ever denied this. 
But what many men in their senses did say and think was, that 
the necessity for his going arose, to use tiie language of Lord 
Dufferin, from some malignant “ human agency," that blasted and 
blighted >vith “ perennial desolation ” the rich resources of his 
native land. 

But there is now, beyond aU question, an emigration of a different 
class going on, an emigration which is no relief to the misery of the 
country, but an aggravation of it. Men are going away who have 
means, and industry, and sti'ength, and who, if pamitted to remain 
in their native land would, oven imder existing arcumstances, add 
something to om* stock. It is said, and it is proved,* that men like 
these are leaving Ireland because the insecurity of tenure which 
is now the necessary condition of an Irish farmer’s life, deprives 
them of all opportunity of bettering their condition at home. 

The whole argument founded on emigration is this : — The people 
are leaving the country, because a vicious system of land tenure 
* Ante, the eyidence of Biehop Keane. 
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has depressed the whole industry, lowered the whole character, 
and condemned to barrenness the whole resom-ces of the country. 

Does it matter, in the slightest degree, to this argument, to 
show that as small holdings diminish larger ones increase — more of 
small holdings than of any other class must disappear because small 
holdings are the most numerous class. What avail the manipu- 
lations of letting which have substituted one set of miserable, 
because dependent, set of occupier's for another'? What use to 
establish, which is not established, that the tillers of small fiirms 
have been the first to go? I am sure that marry of those who 
have left the countr-y have occupied farms far above the size of 
Lord Duffer'in’s magic “ fifteen acres.” Any one acquainted with 
arithmetical calcrrlations will sec that if Ihe farms actually “ con- 
solidated” in each class has heen exactly ‘proportionate to the number 
of the class, ihe result would be exaeUy the same as that deduced from 
the tables upon which Lord Lufferin relies. 

I have used the expression, “ the fir'st to go.” Lord Dufierin, 
and Lord Rosse, and all those who coincide in their views, contem- 
plate a still larger emigration of the people. If this be so, of what 
use is it to tell us the number of the formers holding forims under 
30 acres who are waiting their turn to be driven out. 

I bring no charge of inhumanity against such men as Lord 
Dufferin and Lord Rosse because they so contemplate a large 
emigration of the population that still remains. We are dealing 
with questions of fact, and not of sentiment. The question is, can 
we devise means of supporting the people at home. If not wo 
ought not to keep them. I will oven go farther, and say that if 
our present system of land tenure is to continue, the only chance 
of seeing rich and prosperous farming in Ireland is the extermina- 
tion of the people. If we could only quietly get rid of its present 
inhabitants we might divide Ireland into vast tillage, or better 
stiD, pasture farms, for which, probably, English or Scotch, or even 
some Irish undertakers might bo found. I really believe that this 
is the inevitable result of the reasonings of those who defend our 
present system of land tenure. It is not necessary to say that their 
reasonings are fallacious. Their defect is that they overlook the 
trifling difficulty in the way, that of sliipping off the people. 
While the people remain our present system of land tenui’e must 
keep that people miserable and poor. 

Lord Dufferin is unquestionably justified in saying that, twenty 
years ago, and long before, many men of strong national feeling — 
the ardent and sincere advocates of popular right — ^regarded emi- 
gration not as a means of remedying the evils of Ireland, but as a 
palliative of the miseries of the people. Even then there were 
those who regarded these opinions as wrong, and who thought that 
if human law did not mar the bounty of Providence there was 
abundance to sustain them in their own land. But twenty years 
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ago the great preponderance of educated opinion was Avitli those 
who desired to sec emigration encouraged and even aided by the 
State. 

This supplies no authority whatever for the views of those who 
now look forward to a more extended emigration as an hidispensable 
condition to their plans of Irish prosperity. The emigration that is 
noAV going on is of a eharaoter wholly different from any that was 
then thought of. Tlie population, in the first place, has fallen 
from more than, eight millions to leas than six. It is a totally 
different thing to desire emigration in the one case and in the 
other. Those who thought the country might well spare some 
from a population approaching nine millions, might yet bo startled 
at hearing that it is necessary to reduce it below five. 

Besides, it is a total' confusion of the subject to confound the 
emigration which was then recommended with that which is now 
going on. They have no resemblance except in name. “ Volun- 
tary emigration,” wrote Sir Kobert Kano in his work on The 
Industrial Meaowrees of Ireland, contrasting “voluntary” with 
aided emigration, “ carries off just the class of persons whom it is 
most important to keep at home — persons of both foresight and 
enterprise, and possessed of some small capital.” This is exactly 
what is now going on. The men who are going are those who, 
in the language of Lord Kosse, put together something before 
they go. The emigration whioh it was proposed thirljr years 
ago to aid would have been the emigration of the indigent — 
of those who had neither means nor employment. The voluntary 
emigration of an entire class can only result from something that 
makes that whole class miserable at home. The persons wio go 
under such conditions arc not emigrants but refugees. 

There is, indeed, a voluntary emigration whioh no one in his senses 
would d^recate ; if we mean by emigration that movement which 
carries off bold and adventurous or even restless spirits from the old 
abodes of cirilized man to carry intelligence and civilization to the 
remote and unpeopled regions of the globe. This is indeed, the fulfil- 
ment of the Divine precept, which, when it commanded men to 
increase and multiply, bade them also to go forth and replenish the 
earth. This was the emigration which, in the palmiest days of Greece 
and Home, bore their hai'dy sons to found colonies in distant lands. 
It is that by whioh Enghuid has settled a new Anglo-Saxon race 
beyond the western ocean. It is that by which the vast centre of 
Europe sends every year thousands and tens of thousands to sivell 
on the western prairies the still advancing European population, 
who have made the great American jieople. 

Is this the emigration that is now drawing away the life-blood of 
the Irish nation ? The Irish is not an emigration from the people but 
of the people. It is not the bold, the adventurous, or the indigent 
who are going. The emigrants are not confined to the young and the 
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enterprising. Whole families are leaving their native land. Old men 
take their departure. Men of staid and sober habits — the fathers of 
the village — desert the home of tlieir manhood — men whose emigra- 
tion would in an^ settled state of society, be heard of with amazement, 
and whose leaving is, in any state, a portent and an omen of ill. 
This emigration is one that tells of the upheaving of its inhabitants 
from the land. It is vain to speak of this os the ordinary 
movement which at all 'times stna some of a population to wander 
from their home. If all the landlords of Ireland were suddenly to 
sell their estates, to abandon their ancestral homes, and leave 
Ireland for ever, would this be accounted for by telling us that 
in every state of society, even the most prosperous — adventurous 
spirits have been found among landowners, who have parted "with 
their home possessions, and sought the perilous and daring pros- 
pects which open to the imagination of the adventurous, in climes 
that are attractive because they are distant and unknoivn ? Can 
we account for an equally strange and equally signal departure of 
other classes of the people by the remembrance that at all times 
many of those classes have sought a new fortune in a new land ? 

Common sense tells us the wide difference between one class of 
emigi’ation and the other. It is tidfling with a solemn subject; it 
is almost jesting with the agonies of the Msh nation to pretend not 
to know to which class the emigration that is now going on is to 
be referred. 

But more than this. Passionate appeals were made to the 
Government during the famine years to provide means of enabling 
the people to emigrate, and these appeals were unheeded With 
corn and cattle going literally to waste in other countries, our 
rulers were implored, if they would not bring food to the people, to 
carry the people to the food. It was a time when the saving 
of human life was the first grand consideration. The people were 
starving at home. There seemed no choice between this and their 
going to other lands. 

Who would hesitate in the choice? "Wlro woidd hesitate now 
between emigration for the Irish people and their continuance at 
home in their present misery and serfdom ? Let us not mistake the 
issue. The complaint is not that emigration is prefen’ed cither by 
the people or any one for them. The complaint is that such a choice 
is the only one ofifered to them — ^that home is made by human law 
a place unfit for them to live. 

I agree with Lord Dulferin in this. If our present “ desolation” 
is to be “ perennial,” emigration is a boon to every Irish peasant 
whom it carries from Ireland to any other region upon earth. If our 
present condition cannot be remedied except by parting with our 
people — ^then, for their own sake, for the smee of humanity, let the 
people go. But it is because it can be remedied by other means 
that we protest against a contented acquiescence in their fiight. 
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Tlie choice is not between emigration and keeping the people in 
misery at home; it is between driving them, “sorrowing and 
reluctant exiles,” from their native land and giving them that 
security of tenure which would make them the happy and indus- 
trious occupants of the Irish soil. And even now, if our present 
state must be perpetuated by a refusal to give security of tenm-e 
to the tenant ; if serfdom is to be the perpetual doom of those who 
remain at home ; if, in a word, we are to despair of any improve- 
ment in the land laws — to' give up all hope of any legislative 
protection for the occupiers of the soil — surely he would be the best 
friend of the Celtic race who would advise the old people, with one 
consent, to go — and leave their curse and then' coimtry to the 
malignant “ human agency” which drives them from their fathers’ 
homes. 

Fortunately we have indications that all, even of Irish land- 
owners, do not take the same dismal view of our position as that 
which is taken by Lord Dufferin and Lord Rosse. * There are 
those who recognize a duty to the Irish peojilc distinct from that 
of driving them from their native land, and who admit that before 
we fling them away like “ weeds,” some cflbrt ought be made to 
provide for them at homo. The Marquis of Abcrcorn, himself an 


* I slinald bo very aorey io do Lord Dufferin any posaible injuatico ; and it ia right 
to say that, in a letter to the Daily JVewa, of which I will have a few worda to aay 
preaently, he haa very indignantly diacUumod ifeat which he oonaiders an impatalion, 
that “he ia anxious to see the population permanently reduced.'* 

“To any one who carea to study my opinions with candour it will bo apparent, not 
that I do not regard emigration as per ae a great calamity, hnt that I consider as 
long as people find themselves in straitened oiraumatuncea at home it in foily to 03q>eat 
them to stay there ; that on endeavour by artificial means to tether down to the soil 
more persons than can be mointined in comfort by its onltivation is likely to prove 
abortive ; that the true remedy for emigration is the development of the country's 
industrial reaonroea j and that in the meantime, the opening presented by America to 
tWa who can find no opportunity at home for the remunerative employment o[ their 
energies ia an unspcokal^ blessing .” — Letter to die Daily Newa, January 24th, 1SG7. 

1 parfeotly agree with Lord Dufferin, that “the true remedy for emigration is the 
devedopment of the country’s industrial resom'oes ; ” idtbongh he will pardon mo for 
saying the phrase “ development of Ireland’s Tesemrees” has long since degenerated 
into a cant. The only way 1 know of to “dovelopo” our two great “industrial 
rosourcea," land and labour, is to give to every occupier an interest in improving by 
his industry the land. 

1 presume that Lord Dufferin, among other right-minded men, would, as an abstract 
question, mueh prefer that our population should remain in comfoi-t at home, just as 
Ho would wish, as on abstract question, that every man could dine evoiy day imon roast 
beef. I think I see the means by which they oau live in comfort at home. I presume 
Lord Dufferin does not, or he would not have conoluded his first letter to the Times 
with the sentence : — “ ffor these reasons 1 believe that emigration has been, and will 
continue to be a blessing to Ireland ; and I disagree with those persons who consider 
that the Almighty pronounced a curse, and not a blessing upon bis cbildron when 
he told them to go forth and multiply, and replenish the emth.” 

This bears out the only assertion I have made on the tubjeot — the prospects of 
Ireland, which Lord Dufferin and those who think with him sot before us, involve a 
farther expatriation of our people. 

It does not affect the question in the least that Lord Dufferin contemplates this 
feature in his prospect with regret. 
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Irish peer and an Irish landowner, thus spoke, a short time ago, 
at the inaugural banquet of the Lord Mayor: — 

“ Closely connected,” said the Lord Lieutenant, "with the happiness 
and the well-heing of the people is the subject which of late has 
been prominently before the public, and has been ventilated by many 
writers of great abUity — I mean that of emigration. I will venture in 
reply to say a few words upon it ; and in what I say, I wish to speak, 
not with reference to the post, but solely as to the present and the future. 
I am aware that according to strict economic principles, the population 
of L-eland is somewhat in excess. I admit that if you were to inalce a 
new Ireland you would arrange to have a somewhat smaller population. 
But this is not the question. You must taice Ikeland as it is. You 
MUST TAKE THE POPULATION AS TOU UDID IT. MeN ANB WOMEN ARE NOT 
CATTLE OB MACHINES, TO BE PLACED -OB DISPLACED AS THE EXIGENCIES 
OR THE wnuu OP THE MOMENT MAT SUGGEST. YoU MUST TAKE THE 
POPULATION AS IT IS, AND DO THE BEST TOU CAN POB IT. You must find 
the means of livelihood— you must find employment, and yon must ad- 
vance their social and moral well-being. This is the problem which those 
who have the interests of Ireland at heart should study — ^not relying 
upon the deportation of a population which, after all, is but little 
in excess of what the rules of economic principles allow. Let me not 
be supposed to deprecate a wholesome emigration, such as that which 
flows from the superabundant population of the sister isle. An emigration 
of that nature is a proof, not of weakness, hut of strength. It is the 
superabundance of vigour and enterprise as well as of numbers. But 
when emigration reaches excess it becomes the hemorrhage which drains 
the life-blood, while it evidences the disease which lurks beneath.” 

I will not stop to cavil at the unsound political economy which 
teaches his Excellency that the population of Ireland is even “ a 
little" in excess. I do not think that if his Excellency were to 
make a new Ireland be would need to “ arrange to have a somewhat 
smaller population he would not do so if all the occupiers were 
treated as they are treated on his own estates. That which concerns 
the Irish people is this — ^the representative of their Sovereign has 
told them that: — “Her Government must take Ireland as it is. 
Must take the population as tliey find them.” That “ men and 
women are not cattle or machines, to he displaced as the exigencies 
or the whim of the moment may suggest." 

We must form plans of improvement " NOT RELYING ON THE 
DEPORTATION OE THE POPULATION.” These are noble words. 

I am no partizan of Lord Abcrcorn’s administration. But it is 
impossible to withhold from language like this, spoken with the 
authority of a Viceroy, the tribute of admiration and respect.* 

It is on act nf simple justice to Lord Abercorn to say that his acts as a loodlord 
are. if repoit speaks truly, in peifeot aaoordance with the sentiments be thus expiessed. 

It is strange to observe that in Fynnar'a Survey, the lands of " the Earl of Abercorn” 
were among the few upon which he found an " estated tenantry” placed. 

It would throw some light upon Lord Dufioriu’s stafisfics if his ExodQmu^ would 
inform us how many families have emigrated from the Abercorn estates. 
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By a singular coincidence the chief magistrate, who was his 
entertainer, had but n short time before expressed very similar 
sentiments, both on his own behalf and on that of an Irish noble- 
nitm like Lord Abcrcoi-n, the owner of great possessions in ojur 
land. In replying to a deputation of tenantry who presented him 
with a well-deserved testimonial of tlieir regard, the Lord Mayor 
had used this memorable language, worthy of one ehosen, solely by 
the force of his ability and his character to fill the first civic Ahnir 
of our country : — 

“Emigration is the hemorrhage which drains the life-blood of Ireland 
away ; and I deeply regret that a noble lord, of hereditary talents, of 
great parts and accomplishments, should have reanimated the Sangrado 
prescription of more blood-letting and liot water. Ireland has too much 
of that already. I fear to face the future, when one and o-half million 
of our population is to he reduced. I fear to face the deep and untold 
misery to thousands — the quenched fires, the household gods scattered, 
tlio trading ehvsaes in the towns still further reduced and ruined, and 
the professional and middle classes feeling tlie want of that life-blood 
which it is the duty of true statesmen to keep in tlic body politic, and, 
above all, arrest its continual llow.*”^ 

But while I cheerfully pay my tribute of rcsj^ct to language 
such as this, whether spoken by a Viceroy or a Lord Mayor, let 
mo say also that when spoken by a ruler imposes a deep responsibility 
upon liim who uses it. It conveys an invilation to tfie Irish people 
to remain at home. They will be justly regarded as cruelly deceiving 
them, who, fi-om the place of authority, so invite thcpi, unless they 
use their utmost efforts to make their native country one in which 
the people can live. That can only be done by making it a country 
in which they can expend their industry on its fields with a certainty 
that the fruits of their industry will be their own. 

An inspired apostle has warned us of the hollowness of the 
charity Avhioh contents itself with words : — 

“If a brother or sister be naked and destitute of daily food, and one of 
you say unto them, Depart in peace, bo ye warmed and filled ; but, not- 
withstanding, ye give them not those things which are needful to the 
body — what doth it profit?” — {St. James, iL 16). 

* Mr. Wm. Lane Joynt, the present L(ad Mayor of PnWIn, is the manaeer of Lord 
Annaly's ertates in the county of Clare. ^ 

It was in reply to a deputation from the tenantry of that estate that he used the 
language I have quoted above. 

He was able to tell that deputation that on a large property only three tenants had 
been evicted in the course of ten years. 

On that estate a caetom of permitting an outgoing tenant ti> sell his interest has 
been introduced. I have been aesured tot from the whole of tot eatate not a single 
family has been contributed to swell the emigration. ” 

It is by examining Individual instances of this nature that we egn really leain the 
causes that are driving the Irish people from their homes. If I foimd whole fivmilies 
flying from the estates of Lord Aberoom in the north, and Lord AnnaJy in the eonth, 
I would begin to distrust my own opinions os to the oonnexion between emin-ation 
and the want of tenant right. ^ 
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The charity would be worae than hollow; it would be a cruel 
deception which, when “ the brother or si&ter naked and destitute 
of daily food,” were about “to depart In peace, ' would say to them, 
“Remain at home and be ye warmed and filled,” if, notwith- 
standing, yo give them not those things “which are needful for the 
body ” 

The first is the charity of those who adopt the views of Lord 
Dufferin and tell the Irish people to go to — America, and there be 
“warmed and filled." The second would be the worse charity 
of those who use words like those of Lord Aberoorn, unless when 
they tell them to remain in Ireland, they really intend to secure 
them the means of living itr their native land 

Sentences like those, spoken by Lord Aberoorn, will be treasured 
up in the hearts of the iieople to add to the bitterTicss of disappoint- 
ment if the hopes they create, are once more dashed in cruel 
mockery to the ground. 

In passing, let me say that I cannot admit that which Lord 
Dufferin assumes, that it has been an advantage to the country to 
turn out every man who hehl a farm under “fifteen acres” I 
could almost fancy Lord Dufferin had been led astray by some con- 
fused memory of the traditions of our early years wlien he invites 
us to a controversy on these everlasting “ fifteen acres ” Except in 
these recollections there is no magic in the plu-nse. These small 
holdings existed principally in Ulster, and above all counties in 
Ireland in Dowrr and Armagh. You could almost measure tbo 
prosperity and the comfort of the population bjy the multiplication 
of these holdings. In an excellent tract, to whreh, I regret to say, 
I can only refer from memory, the late Mr. Sharman Crarvford bore 
conclusive testimony upon tlris point to the condition of the county 
Doivn. Mr. Blacker, whose name will long be remembered in 
connexion with the improvement of Irish agriculture, bore similar 
testimony as to the county of Amragir, Sir Robert feane,* in his 
work on the industrial resources of Ireland, quotes, with approval, 

* From a very admirable e'l'iay in the Luhntrial Resomees of Iteland, I exliaot a 
few passages, tlie statuticjl fact? of wbich ate suffiue.nt, at all eveuiii, to sbow tbat we 
must not take it as an established prmcipie m Inah Booud bcionce, that the existence 
of faims under 15 acrea ib destructise to the prosperity of the country, or inoonsiatent 
with the comfort and mdependonce of the occupicrb of the soil 

“ By the rutuiiia of the oensus of 1841 , the nuniboi of farms in Ireland, aaid their 
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“ The following table exhibits the number and the arerage size of farms, compared 
with the total area and area of arable land of each pronnoe . — 
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a calculation of that gentleman, that if all Ireland had been tilled 
and occupied like Armagh, Ireland could have supported in comfort 
more tlran double her then popuktion. 

Armagh supports, for each square mile of its arable ground, by 
far the largest population of all the Irish counties Down comes 
next in the nrrmber of its population compared with its cultivated 
sorl In Down, the population on each square mile of arable ground 
is 817; in Armagh, 387 ; in Ttpperary, 146, and in Cork, 148 * 

Yet between 1851 and 1861, as I have already pointed out, the 
whole province of Ulster lost but 3,886 families, a decrease of not 
quite one per cent f A large share of one year’s proportion was 
supplied by the evictions of Glenveagh. 

It docs not at all follow tirat the labourer who held a few acres 
of land, or even a smaller portion, was therefore entirely dependent 
on it for support In many instances, especially in the north of 
Ii’eland, the system assumed a form very neatly equivalent to that 
allotment system which persons have taken so much pains to intro- 
ditce into many parts of hingland The man who worked as a day 
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“ It is tliua seou tliat in every pionnoe the groit majonty of the farms ore undei 
fifteen acies, and the average magnitude of the farms m the noith and weBt, appears 
to be hut one half that of the aonthem and eastern pTovmcos The geogianhical 
assooiation is very much at vananco with other social circnmstances, and it will foim 
just now on intertstmg object of mquiry ”, .... 

"That the groatei oi less magmtndo of fnrnis is not m any way nccesHanly connected 
With the condition of amoulturc, or with any other elaments of social comfoit of the 
population, heoomes fiiuy evident on leferenos to the table of the uses of foams given 
m page 305 It is theie seen that m Connaught the average siso of faiioa is almost 
exactiy the same as m Ulster, and yet these two piovmoes are the extremes of ignorance 
and of intelligence, of activity and of indoetai’il mdolence, which tins island pieseuts. 
The di^rente has certainly nothing to do with the smallnesa of the fsams ” 

Tho following IB the extinct from Mi Blackei’s woik entitlod Iceland an it Was, In, 
md Ought to Be — 

“The county of Armagh contams 212,756 aorea, and a population of 220,663 souls, 
and that tho entne kin^om oontama 17,190,726 acres, and 7,839,469 souls , uow, m 
the oounty of Armagh, by a recont survey, more than one seventh of the surface is 
taAcn up by lakes and unprofitable land, and the remainder is, for the greater p irt, 
but mdifieiently cultivated, and yet the peasantry are better clothed, lodged, and fed, 
than they are m most other counties in Ireland I cannot, th&refoie, he accused of 
taking aw ay from the comforts of the rest of the kingdom, by tokmg the county of 
Armagh os a standard, and its proportion of unprofitable surface is not veiy lemote, 
I beheve, from the average of the otheis, if, then, 212,766, the mmibei of acres m 
Armagh, give a population of 220,663 souls, 17,190,726 acros, the entue contents of 
tho fcmgifini, ought to give a population of 17,828,888, m place of 7,889,469, the 
population at present It, thuefoie, appeus, that bupposmg the other parts of In land 
to ho as weU cultivated as Armagh, it would suppoit about two and a half times the 
numhei of its present inhahitantb, and be able to export pioviBions largely besides , for 
Armagh, notwithstanding its population, exports poik, butter, and gram, m great 
quantities.” 


• “ Statistics of Ireland ” Thom'a Almmae, 1865 
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labourer held 'vvith his cabin a small patch of ground, upon Avhich 
he worked at extra hours, and wliich enabled him to supply the defi- 
ciencies of his wages. Vaiaous forms of domestic, or even outdoor 
employment, gave opportunity to members of his family to assist 
in obtaining the humble livelihood of his little household. In such 
a life as this many an Irish family has lived happy and contented 
ivith their lot. 

But, surely, in Ireland it is not open to us to choose between the 
one system and the other. 'We have a population living upon small 
fai'ms. We have them so after all the pitiless exterminations of the 
last thirty years. It is impossible to discuss the question without 
talcing the existence and, as I think, the interest, of those people 
into account. All government ought to be carried on for the benefit 
of the Irish people — that is, for the good of the men, women, and 
children now living on the Irish soil. What arc we to think of reason- 
ings which begin by asking us to exclude a large number of these 
men, women, and children from all om- calculations. But the condition 
of these very people is a far greater subject, in any rational estimate 
of the duties of Government, than the condition of all the landlords 
in Ireland put together. I say with Lord Abercorn, “ we must 
take Ireland as wc find it,” wc must deal ivith “ the population as 
they are.” We have to deal with human beings “ our oivn flesh 
and blood,” and “ not with cattle or machines.” I ask, what is to 
become of the two millions of Irish men, women and children 
who now depend for their existence upon small farms. Are we 
to “ displace them as the exigencies or the whims of the moment 
may requhe?” Are wc to have no “ fear to face the deep and un- 
told mlsciy of thousands, the quenched fires, the household gods 
scattered." In the name of the God of mercy, has there not been 
in Ireland enough of this for one country and for one age ? Yet 
surely I may say, that all those who use the reasonings I am 
combating content themselves by quietly assuming that the country 
would get on better if they wei'6 out of the way. I deny that any 
question which afleots the homes — ^tho daily bread, the very 
existence of a largo number of our people, is to be determined by 
considerations of what con be most profitably done for the land- 
owners with otm fields. 

This question really lies at the root of all our discussion. 
Whose interests arc we to consider in le^slation as to land? The 
BOtaal compact is not one between the owners of property binding 
them to maintain its rights against those who have none. It is a 
compact between all the peo]^e who arc living in the land — and 
every man whom you bind by virtue of that supposed compact to 
obedience to your laws, is entitled, by the reciprocal obligation of 
obedience and protection, to have his interests considered in any 
deliberation on any question afieoting our sodal state. 

No statesman and no Legislature has a right to adopt a soheme 

K 
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for tlio improvcraent or the settlement of Ireland in which no pro- 
vision is made for the great mass of the people. The social system 
fails in its lirst and most saored obligation, under which any man, 
without any fault of his o\vn, is excluded from the means of living 
in his native land. If we must resort to the first principles of 
human nature — ^to what would the first law of our nature, that of 
self-preservation, lead those whom you thus deliberately exclude 
from the great partnership of society? 

It is not my fault if wo must revert to propositions like these. 
Those who propose to carry out the impi’ovement of Ireland after 
the departure of the Irish people compel us to recur to the first 
principles of government and of society. They are the revolu- 
tionists who, by proposing to rest national prosperity on the 
expati'iatlon of the people, subvert all the principles upon which 
the fabric of society is based. 

There may be revolutionary theories which subvert the sacred 
rights of the people as well as those which subvert ibc less sacred 
rights of property. When either are pro])ouiidcd it is the duty of 
those who hold by tlie principles upon whicb the authority of aU 
government, and the foundations of all society are based, to restate 
these principles, and call on all lovers of social order to uphold 
them. I brand as “ revolntionaiy ” every theory of national 
improvement in which the well-being of the great mass of the 
Iiish people h^ no place — and in this I mean by the Irish people 
the human beings who are now living and moving on this Irish 
soil. 

In this view of our condition and om’ duties it is a delusion to 
discuss upon the abstract grounds, upon wliich the question lias been 
discussed, the relative merit of large or small farms. The true 
(piestion is, by which system can provision be best made out of 
wio resources of Ireland for the people that rightly or ivrongly, 
fortunately or unfortunately, are located upon our land. 

Before I pass from these earlier letters of Lord DufFerin I am 
bound to notice a statement quoted by your Lordship — ^that to 
which yon refer when you say : — 

_ “ Next as to the prices of labour, we are told by Lord Dufforin that 
m the west of Ireland some fifteen years ago the rate of agricultural 
wages varied from 2s. 6d. to 5 b. a-weok. Ever since it has gradually 
advanced, ranging in the south and west of Ireland from lOs. Od. to 
128. Od.' In this neighbourhood, the rate of wages has risen from 2s. 6d. 
and 6s. a-wcok to Cs. Od. and 9s, Od.”" 

Your Lordship has not done altogether justice to the statement 
of Lord Dulferin. He describes agricultural wages in the south and 
west as “ ranging from ten to twelve, or even fourteen shillings a- 
week, and rising even higher in Ulster, When your Lordship speaks 

* Lord Idfford’s letter to Mr. Butt — page 11 . 
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of wages as having risen in your neighbourhood to six or nine 
shillings a-week, I believe I may understand you as meaning not 
that any labourer can get regular and constant employment at any 
thing like nine shillings a week ; but that the remuneration of 
labour under ordinary circumstances is but six shillings a-week, 
rising in exceptional cases, or at seasons of unusual demand to a rate 
as high as nine. 

With regard to the rale of wages paid in former years, there is some 
difBculty in fixing it. The very expression “ 28. 6d. and 6s.” shows the 
uncertainty of the statement. The table prepared by the Commis- 
sioners of Poor Enquiry, in 1836, exhibits a remarkable variety in 
the wages in different districts of Ireland. '' But they were not 
uniform even in the same locality. In the district to which your 
Lordship refers, I know that cottiers living on the glebe land nearest 
to your Lordship, a great many years ago, received rather regular 
employment — not from farmers of the very highest class — at the 
rate of tenpence and one meal a day. At the same period I have 
not the least doubt that, within a very short distance, there were 
men often working at a lower rate. 

There can, however, be no doubt that before the famine, agricul- 
tural labour could in many districts of Ireland be obtained at a rate 
of wages miserably low. It is equally certain that over the whole 
surface of Ireland a very great improvement has taken place, but I 
think I may say it is equally certain that the passage which you 

* TUa t.al)le, reterring to the year 1885, statea the avenago rate of wngea in Donegal 
to he a ahilling a day. In Antrim and Deny, in Armagh and Down it was tenpeuoe 
in Winter and a ehilling in Summer. Geneially throughout Uletor it vmied from ton- 
pence to a sbilling. It was only in a tew districts th-U even in winter it fell ao low as 
eight pence. 

A rate so low as azpence a day appeared to be unknown, except in. Connaught and 
some of the wildest districts of Qare, Kerry, and Cork. 

In Connaught it was in few plaoes above eight pence ; in the barony of Mohill, in 
the county in which the town of Boyle is mtuated, in sununor it ranged between eight- 
pence and tenpence. 

In Leinstei it generally rose to tenpence, and this was the lowest in the Summer 
months. 

In Munster it ranged from eightpence to tenpence, the lower rate more generally 
prevailing. 

This table supplies ns with an approximate estimate of that, whiob at first sight, 
appears a stiU more important element in the labourer’s oondition — the constancy of 
ms work. In this respect the variation is very great. In "Ulster, generally, the 
labourers were supposed to find omploymont at the wages si)ecified for about half 
the days in the year. In parts of Mayo they could find employment at sixpence for 
only thirty days in the entire year. 

But even this latter element is far from an nnerring test of the labonrers condition. 
Most of these labourers, espeoially in the "West, had their small plots of gronnd on 
which they worked themselves, the rents of which they paid by working for their 
landlord. I can perfctly recollect many years ago, when I did take on interest in the 
condition of a few cottiers in Lord Difiurd's district, some of them refused to hind 
themselves to work for the farmers for more than three days in the week, even 
when gnoranteed tenpence a day and their breakfast. 

There are many, very many, elements to he considered before wo can form a per- 
fectly jnat estimate of the relative condition of the Irish labourer at any two given 
times. 
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have quoted from Lord Dufferin is a wild and monstrous exag'g-erar 
tion of that improvement. When even your Lordship’s knowledge 
of rural affairs, with the power of testing it derived from your own 
experience in a district at least as prosperous as most of these in 
Connaught, has been led astray by that statement, wo must not 
wonder if it has received implicit credence from those who had loss 
opportunity of being informed. I am quite sure that in all inves- 
tigations connected with the land question the condition of the 
mere agricultural labourer has an importance which has not been 
sufficiently regarded. But I advert to this singular statement of 
Lord Dufferin’a not only on account of the intrinsic importance of 
the subject to which it relates, but also because it appears to me to 
supply a very striking illustration of that strange facility of rush- 
ing to conclusions without any examination of the steps by which 
they are reached by which Lord Dufferin has been able to invest 
even his statistical deductions with all the wildness, and, I admit, 
with much of the interest which belong to the fictions of a romance. 
Laputa or Utopia does not differ more from any existing country 
than — in respect to the labourer’s condition — the Ireland wnich Lord 
Dufferin describes does from the Ireland of real life. If there were 
any subject upon which we might presume it impossible for Lord 
Dufferin to fall into error, it would be on the subject of agricultural 
wages, especially in Ulster, and considering the weight and import- 
ance which have been attached to the statements of Lord DuHbrin, 
it may not be without its use to try by this very simple test his 
claim to be the infallible instructor of the English nation upon Irish 
affairs. 

Those who believe that emigration has proved a blessing to the 
Irish people, at least to that portion of them who have remained at 
home, must of necessity contend that the outgoing of the labouring 
population has bettered the condition of tire labourer who remains. 
Lord Dufferin, in support of his argument, describes in very strong 
terras the improvement. Ho actually goes the length of stating 
that 

“ The lEisn labouheb has aikeady risen ebom a bebjt xo be nis 

EilPBOTEK’S EQUAi!” 

Again, he asserts that the evicted tenant has been converted from 
a struggling farmer into “ a well-paid labourer.” 

Again, “ the wages of labour have doubled within the last fifteen 
years.” 

And, finally, he clearly and unequivocally asserts that throughout 
the South the wages of agricultural labourers “range prom ten 
SHILLINGS TO TWELVE SHILLINGS, OR EVEN POURTEKN SHILLINGS, 
A WEEK.” 

These are clear and distinct statements of very great importanoo 
if they be accurate, but statements by the accuracy of which wo 
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may fairly try the right of the noble lord to be considered an 
unimpeachable authority upon Irish affairs. 

It is quite true that emigration has already caused farm labour 
to become scaice — that is, there are not quite so many idle hands 
as foimeily always at the disposal of the peison who may desue at 
any time to employ extra labourers But I am v'eiymuch afraid it 
would be inaccurate to say that wages have risen at all in proportion 
to the diminution in the number of labouiers. 

The strangest feature of our present condition is, that while our 
labouring population is so much diminished by emigration, the 
wages ot those who remain have not increased at all in pioportion 
to the diminished supply — apparently a proof that the demand for 
labour must be lessoning. The wages of agricultural labour 
have unquestionably increased ; I am not sure that they have in- 
creased in a ratio much greater than is measured by a correspond- 
ing rise in the price of ml the necessaries of life, especially if we 
take into account, as we must do, the difference of the diet to 
which the failure of the potato has compelled the labourer to have 
recourse. I am quite sure that they have not at all inci eased as 
much as we might have expected from the reduction in the number 
of those seeking for employment.’*' We must not be led astray by 
the accounts which are occasionally published on this subject — 
accounts in which exceptional rates ot wages, under the pressuie 
of some unusual demand, are confounded with the ordinary pay- 
ments. In this way, I confess, I was disposed to account tor the 
strange passage which your Lordship has partially quoted fiom one 
oi Lord DufFerin’s letters to The Times — letters intended to infoim 
the English people, upon the authority of a lesident pioprietoi, of 
the actually existing condition of Irish rural affairs 

That whole statement is this ; — 

“ When T was in the west of Ireland, some fifteen years ago, the rate of 
agi iciiltural wages vai'iod from h.ilf-a-ciowii to live shillings a ■week. 
Ever since it has gradually advanced, ranging in the south and west of 
Ireland from ten shillings to twelve shillings, or even foul teen shillings a 

* In some pnits of the country, and at some tunes of the year, lihour is unquestion- 
ably dohoient, and I have heard apprehensions expressed that il eim^ation contiiiued 
there would be a difBouIty in obtaining a eupply sufficient foi the propei cultivation of 
the soil 

Those complaints come, it must he i emembered, fi om persons who have all their hves 
been .MJoustomed to a state of things m which there was no difficulty in obt-uuing any 
amount of extra labour — m which Irish labouiers went ovsi to England to supply that 
veiy extiA labour at the time of hai vest 

There is not employment m Iicland for all those who aio seeking foi it 

Bishop Eeane says, m his ovidenoe in 1864 — “I can state, of my own knowledge, 
that I am not aoqnamted with a single town in the diocese of Cloyne, or of Ross— 
with which I was formoily connected — wheie almost eveiy day throughout the yeai, 
except during three weeks of harvest, and oeeasionaUv foi a short period dining the 
spring or seeihiig time, men having ffiinihes wOl bo looking for an oocosional nay s 
woik and oannot find it fSia/cnee of Stilus Kiane Question 3,841, 
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week • -while in the north the labourer is almost absolutely master of the 
market) and can dictate what terms he pleases. 

There could be no mistake as to the meaning of this sentence in 
the mind of any one who read it. It was introduced to support the 
argument that emigration was really bettering the condition of the 
labouring classes, both of those who went and those who remained. 
It refers distinctly to “ agricultural wages,” to the wages of labourers 
who, to Lord Dufferin’s own knowledge, fifteen years ago, wore 
paid wages so low as five shillings and Wf-a*cvown a week. And 
the statement made is that the rate of these identical wages has 
ever since gradually increased, and that the same labourers who 
were thus paid, fifteen years ago, five sbillings, and sometimes half- 
a-crown a week, are now, owing to the effects of emigration paid at 
the rate of ten, twelve, or even fourteen shillings a week. 

But this is not aU. The northern labourer is still better off. 
Ilis condition is contrasted with even that of the Connaught 
labourer, receiving fourteen slullings a week. “ In the north 
the labourer is almost absolutely master of the market, and can 
dictate whatever terms he pleases.” 

If there be meaning in words it means that the labourois in the 
north can dictate terms exceeding fourteen shillings a week, and that 
the wages mentioned are not an exceptional rate, but the ordinary 
wages of ordinary agricultural labourers. 

1 am the very last person in the world who would wish to take 
advantage of the unguarded expression of an opponent. I know by 
experience how very easy it is for a quick and impetuous rcasoncr 
to fall into error in writing u^on such subjects. But with all tips 
I must say that if any confusion of thought or hastiness in writing 
has led Lord Dufferin into an erroneous statement in the passage 
1 have quoted, it is impossible to regard his Lordship as a safe 
guide to follow, even as a witness, in the tangled complication of 
Irish affairs. 

Let any Englishman who is, or has been, disposed to accept 
Lord Dufferin’s representations of Irish affairs — let him road over 
and over again the sentences I have quoted. Let him rejoice, as 
I am sure every true Englishman would rejoice, in the prosperity of 
Ireland which enables us to pay our agricultural labourers ten, 
twelve, or oven fourteen shillings a week, and when he has pondered 
a while upon this happy state of things, let him hear what, un- 
happily, is the truth — 

The average rate of agricultural wages throughout Ireland does 
not exceed seven shillings a week. 

And in that highly favoured North, in which the labourer “ can 
dictate what terms he pleases," Lord Dufforin's own labourers, when 
he wrote these sentences, were paid eight shillings a week. 

Upon the very day on which I read your Lordship's letter 
referring me to Lord Dufferin's statement, it so happened that I 
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was engaged as “ a Nisi Piius Advocate” in a trial in which it 
became necessary for a very respectable farmer, residing in the 
County Leitrim, to produce the account books of his farm for the 
harvest months of the year 1865. I saw with sumise that he was 
paying his labourers tenpenee a day, with an additional allowance 
of twopence for their night’s lodging, when they were required to 
work at a distance of nearly six miles from home. There seemed 
to be no difficulty in getting extra labourers at the same rate. This 
was incidentally proved in a court of justice, of course without the 
slightest reference to any inquiry into the general rate of wages. 
These labourers were working close to the town of Boyle.”^ 

I need not say it is not easy for a private individual, unacquainted 
practically with rural affairs, to ascertain the average rate of wages 
throughout Ireland. Still I made such effort as was in my power. 
From every part of Ireland I received assurances that a rate of wages 
such as that mentioned by Lord Dufferin was unknown. Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing writes to me that throughout the whole 
southern and western districts of Cork, the averse rate of wages 
does not exceed seven shillings a week. Your Lordship publicly 
tells us, with Lord. Dufferin’s statement before you, that in your 
neighbourhood, one in the far North, they range between six 
shillingB and nine. In Donegal, a gentleman residing in the same 
neighbourhood as your Lordsmp informs me that he gives his farm 
labourers six shillings a week, with a house aud a potato garden. 
Throughout Connaught I am told a shilling a day is considered high 
wages. In Down and Antrim 1 was assured that, except in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Belfast, the general rate of wages does not, on the 
average, exceed eight shillings. Of course all doubts were set at 
rest when I soon afterwards read Lord Dufferin’s own statement 
that, in the best part of the County Do^vn, his own labourers were 
receiving eight shillings a week — “from Is. 4d. to Is. fid. a day.” 
All information points to one result and I fear I am exaggerating, 
not d imi nishing the rate, when I say that, excluding the vicinities 
of large towns, the ordinary wages of labourers throughout Ireland 
do not average more than seven shillings a week. Labourers 
cannot get constant employment even at that rate. 

1 need scarcely say that this state of facts is entirely irrecon- 
cilable with the plain and literal meaning of the passage I have 
quoted from Lord Dufferin's letter in The Times, His statements 
having been challenged by Mr. Dalton, in a letter to The Daily 
News, Lord Dufferin, in a letter to that journal, of the 24th of 
January, thus explained, or qualified, or retracted them : — 

“ With regard to his criticisms on my estimate of the present z’ate of 
wages in the South and West your correspondent has greater justification. 

* See taWe of wages referred to in note to page 147. 
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But tliongh my worcls quite boar the inlcrpvetalion ho has put upon 
them — what I alluded to when I nnniod ton or twelve ahillings a week 
was, not the wagas of tho ordinary farm aorvant— tliongh I admit I have 
inadvertently used the term agricultural in tho previous aontcnco — but 
of the best description of unskilled manual labour. I merely vejmated, in 
fact, a statement made in the speech already quoted, which referred to 
such labour ns that which is employed on railways, and by contractors. 
The point is of no importance to my argument ; for if agi-icultural wages 
are still so low it only proves that, at all events till now, tho oiuigratiou 
of tho labourer litis not boon excessive. But in jiiMtillcation of my 
general statement as to the vise of wages, I may mention — in bis evidence 
before Mr. Maguire’s Cominitloo — that Judge Longlichl ostiniutcd tlio 
increase between 1844 and 18G0, at from 25 to 80 per cent. I myself 
have boon paying fi’om Is. 4d. to Is. Cd. a day; in tho County Down, 
ditx'ing harvest, a labourer cannot bo had under 2s., or Is. Cd., witli his 
food supplied.” 

I hope I will not be accused of “ ruthlessly gihbctting” any land- 
lord, past, present, or to come, if I place in parallel columns that which 
Lord Dufferin wrote, and that which we now know he meant : — 

“ When I was in tho West of Tro- “ What T alluded to when T named 
land, fifteen years ago, the rate of ton or twelve shillings a week was, 
agi’ioulluralwagM varied from half -a- not tho wages of tho ovdhiary farm 
crown to five sTiUlings a week. Ever servant — ^though X admit X bad inud- 
sinco it has gradually advimoed, rang- vorloutly used the wowl ugricultural 
ing, in tho South and West, from ten in the previous sonteuee — lint of the 
shillings to twelve shillings, or even best doscrlplion of unskilled manual 

fourteen shillings a weclr ; while in tho labour 

North TUD liXnomiEK is almost abso- I myself have boon paying from Is. 4d. 
lately master of the market, aud can to J s. 6d. a day.” — Lord Uiifibrin’s 
dictate what terms he pleases.” — Loi-d second letter. 

Dufibrin’s first letter. 

Whatever Lord Dufferin thought or meant it is as clear as words 
can make it that the sentence in his first letter contained a precise 
and circumstantial statement of the rate of agricultural wages in tho 
South and West of Ireland, and in the North; ropresonting them 
in the first as “ranging from ten to twelve or even fourteen shillings 
a week,” and as rising still higher in the North. 

The explanation certainly invites criticism. I have too often 
admired, on other subjects, the happy elegance of Lord Dufferin’s 
light and graceful style not to feci an interest in the comparison 
between these two sentences. We now know that the mistake 
proceeded from the “inadvertent” use of tho word “agricultural” 
“in the previous sentence.” The “previous” sentence is, “When I 
was in the West of Ireland, fifteen years ago, the rate of agricultural 
wages varied from half-a-crovm to five shillings a week.” The 
next sentence — “ It gradually rose until." As a full stop intervenes, 
its intervention is perhaps to be considered, in courtesy to the 
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monarcli of punctuation, to constitute two sentences; but a full stop 
never yet divided words which looked more like a continuation of 
one. “ Fifteen years ago the rate of agricultural wages varied from 
two-and-sixpence to five shillings a week. It rose.” What varied, 
and what rose? “ It” seems very like a mere repetition of “ the rate 
of agricultural wages.” This unfortunate “it” is the point of the 
whole confusion — a huge mistake has hid itself in that little word. 
“ It” plainly means “agricultural wages,” but “it" does not mean 
“it;” but when “it” is mentioned “it” means the wages of the 
best “ unskilled manual labour,” whatever “it” may be. 

I confess I cannot see why in the explanation the farm “servant” 
is introduced. He is not exactly the personage whom we had 
known in the previous statement as the agricultural “labourer.” 
Neither his position or his wages are the same. But images elude 
our closest observation as they glide into each other in the marvel- 
lous disappearances of that dissolving view in which all that Lord 
Dufierin said so exquisitely vanishes into something that he meant. 

But not satisfied with leaving us even in this perplexity, Lord 
Dufferin entangles ns in still more hopeless bewilderment when he 
tells us that the mistake arose, not in the “ it,” but in the “ inad- 
vertent use of the word ‘agricultural* in the previous sentence,*’ or, 
as I should say, part of the sentence. It was “inadvertent,” and, 
therefore, erroneous, to describe the wages which fifteen years ago 
varied from half-a-crown to five shillings a week, as “ agriculturS” 
wages. In the name of common sense what wages were they then ? 
No flattery can possibly congratulate Lord Dufferin on the clear- 
ness and felicity of his explanation. There is, however, one con- 
solation. Lord Dufferin is very angry with Mr. Dalton for having 
described him as advocating emig^tion when he said that “ emigra- 
tion was, and would continue to be, a blessing to Ireland but he 
graciously admits that for the second mistake there is “more” 
excuse. When Lord Dufferin wrote the sentence — “ fifteen years 
ago the rate of agricultural wages varied from half-a-crown to 
five shillings a week. It has ever since gradually advanced, 
ranging now, in the South and West of Ireland, from ten shillings 
to twelve shillings, or even fourteen shillings a week” — he admite 
that his words “ beau the inteeebetation” (! 1) that agricul- 
tural wages have risen to ten, twelve, or fourteen shillings a week. 
Giving Lord Dufferin every credit for the candour of this admis- 
sion, it would have been very desirable if he had " condescended” — 
if I may use a phrase of his own — to suggest any other conceivable 
interpretation which the most strained or the most perverted in- 
genuity could put upon them. 

Were I disposed to pursue this criticism I might remind Lord 
Dufferin that his first •statement can scarcely be called an 
“ estimate,” it was an assertion of a matter of fact. I might even 
ask him what wages he intended to “ estimate ” when he spoke of 
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the half-crown wages of fifteen years ago and the fourteen shillings 
of the present day. I might even inquire who is “ the labourer,” 
emphatically “ the ” labourer, whom he describes as “ dictating his 
own terms” in the North.^ Perhaps I might oven suggest that it 
is a strange thing for a resident country gentleman to support any 
statement he makes on the subject of agricultural wages by the 
authority of Judge Longfield. Judge Longficld has, perhaps, 
rather less opportunities of learning them than I have myself. I 
would have thought that if either Judge Longfield or I had 
wanted information on such a subject we would have been only too 
happy to receive it from Lord DuCFcrin. I confess I would be 
scarcely satisfied with Judge Longfield’s information if he left me 
to make out the truth between the rather vague and indefinite limits 
that range “ from 25 to 80 per cent.”* Lord Duil’erin might also be 
reminded that in letters professing to deal with the great improve- 
ment in the condition of the agricultural labourer this is the 
only passage in which he malces any estimate of his wages. There 
were repeated statements of a general rise of wages of agricultural 
labour — that they were doubled — that the evicted tenant had 
been elevated from a struggling fai’mer to a well-paid labourer — 
that the labourer, “ the agricultural labourer,” is become the 
master of his employer. The only particular statement of the rate 
of wages — upon the very subject upon which, of all others we 
would look to Lord DuOcrin for information, is that statement 
upon which I have been commenting* 

If Lord DufiFerin is to be judged, as every public writer, no matter 
what may be his rank or his ability, must be judged by that which 
he has published and deliberately given to the world ; it is dillicult 
to suggest an excuse for the carclcssuess of this statement. The real 
wages are little more than one-half of that which Lord Dufferin assured 
the English people Irish labourers were receiving. The statement 


* liOi'il Eulfona " Xu justification of my gonoral stiitomoiit ns to tlio riso of 
-wages, 1 may mention tlinl in his OTiilcnco liufiiro Mr. Miigiiiro’s Oommittuo, Judge 
Eongfiold estimated tUe increoso between 1844 mid 1800 nt from 20 to 80 ptr ftnl." 
X confess 1 do not know tlio meaning of a rise from 20 to 80 iior aunt. 'Noiltiur 
advance would bear out Lord Bufferln's stateinuut that "the wages «[ laiiour (T 
presume Lord Bufierin here means ogrleulturai labour) hove doubled within tlie lust 
fifteen years,” 

1 am disposed to think that in q,uoting this, as Mr. Longfiuld’s o-videueo, Lord 
Bnfferin has fallen into somo mistake. 

I have searched in viiin through his uriuted ovidonco for such a statumonfc. 
“From 20 to 80 per cent.” la very unlike the aecui'aoy of that UisUnguisW 
geutleman. 

I have, however, found in the ovidones of Mr. M'Cnrthy Bowning .in important 
statement that in his opinion the Irish labouring elosa wore not in a ootlur oouditlon 
in 1861 than they were in 1848. 

^ Ho made to this statement the remarkable and important addition that the late Mr, 
Senior, whose position unquestionably gave Mm better means of judging tbau any man 
in Ireland, bad -very strongly tUo ssino opinion. 

It is quite plMn that this is a subject doservlng of much more invusUgation than it 
has yet reoeiTed. 
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was made with all the circumstantiality of time and place. “ Fifteen 
years ago, when I was in the West.” It pledged Lord Dufferin’s 
personal knowledge to a part of the statement, it appeared to pledge 
it to the whole. And this was done in a controversy in which Lord 
Dnfferin had volunteered to come forward as the impugner of the 
accuracy of others — to convict Mr. Maguire and Mr. Bright of 
having inaccurately represented to the people of England the 
condition of Ireland. For a misrepresentation so wonderfully 
incorrect in its general statement — so marvellously, I might almost 
say miraculously, put together, as to convey a wrong impres- 
sion in every detail of the combination of its words — nothing in 
Lord DuFerin’s explanation furnishes anything like a sufficient 
excuse. 

No one will suppose that in his original statement, precise and oir- 
cumstandal as it was, Lord Duiferin had any intention of deceiving 
the English people, whom he undertook to inform. Apart from 
higher reasons, the very nature of the subject forbids even the sus- 
picion. It was a public matter upon which no one could expect a mis- 
statement to pass uncorrected. Nevertheless, the statement was — 
as I have said, a positive, precise, and most circumstantial testimony 
as to a state of things alleged to exist in Ireland — in its plain and 
literal meaning, entirely contrary to the fact. Lord Dufferin fell, no 
doubt, into some strange confusion between some exceptional high 
wages of which he had heard, and which were running in his memory, 
and the ordinary rate of agricultural wages of which he was writing. 
But, unfortunately, those who read letters in the newspapers know 
only what is written or printed, and have no means of even guessing 
at the confusion in the writer’s mind which makes him say cue thing 
when he means another. Indeed, in the case of Lord Dufferin^ the 
suspicion of such a confusion is the very last thing that would enter 
into his reader’s mind. The more clear and lucid the style the less 
could he imagine it. The mischief is as great as if the misleading 
had been intentional. Lord Uufferin’s original statement was given 
to the public with all the weight and authority of Lord Dufierin’s 
high character and name. It was so given in the most influential 
organ of opinion and information in the world. It was even believed 
by thousands and tens of thousands of Englishmen who are desirous 
of obtaining accurate information on the state of Ireland, and who, 
not unnaturally, received with implicit credence any statement made 
by Lord Dufferin in a letter to The Times. It is still believed by 
many of them — for the retractation has not been as full, as distinct, 
or as widely circulated as it ought to have been. Lord Dufferin has 
never written to the journal in which his statement was published to 
confess Ms mistake. No statement could be more calculated to 
injure the cause of Ireland. What sympathy could any Englishman 
have with those who complain of Irish misery while we are rich 
enough to pay our agricultural labourers a higher rate than 
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Englishmen receive? It brands as deceivers those who have said that 
want of employment is driving the Irish people from their homes. 
And this statement, thus wholly misrepresenting our condition, has 
been circulated throughout England on Lord JJulTerin’s authority, 
and as a fact within his knowledge, and except in the meagre and 
bewildering explanation I have quoted, no retractation of it has ever 
yet appeared. Lord Dufferin has published none in the great 
journal in which he gave the statement to the English nation. 

But Lord Dufferin’s explanation, or rather his original statement as 
amended by that explanation, is opcir to a graver, or at least more 
important criticism — the criticism which denies, or at least questions, 
the existence of any remuneration for “ unskilled manual labour in 
Ireland” to which the description of Lord Dufferin can pos.sibly 
apply. Lord Dufferin gives us no more accurate account of the 
occupation he means than by calling it “ the best description of 
unskilled manual labour,” and in another passage “ such labour 
as is employed on railways and by contractors.” If by the labour 
employed by railways, he means the men employed as porters, and 
in other inferior capacities, I believe he has exaggerated their wages; 
but whether or not, such wages are fixed by railway comj)anic8 to 
give their servants ^ood places, and supply no test wliatever of the 
general condition of the country. It would be a perfect absurdity to 
say that the wages of such persons have been doubled within the last 
fifteen years. If they have been raised at all they have been raised 
merely to meet an increase in the price of the necessaries of life. 
As to the labour employed generally through the south and west of 
Ireland by contractors 1 am utterly at a loss to know wbat it is. I 
cannot reason upon an unknown quantity. If Lord Dufferin speaks 
of tKe workmen known as “ navvies,” the whole assertion, as aj)plied 
to them, is unspeakably absurd. Their labour is certainly not 
generally classed with “ the best unskilled manual labour.” 

Even in the difficulty of dealing with an unknown quantity, and 
groping and guessing at the meaning of these hicroglyphical 
expressions, I think I may venture with confidence to say that there 
does not exist in Ireland “ any nnskilled manual labour," of any 
class or kind, to which the expression could be applied, I will, not 
say with accuracy, but without palpable absurdity, that within the 
last fifteen years “ their rate of wages gradually advanced, in the 
south and west, from lialf-a-crown and five shillings to a rate ranging 
from ten shillings to twelve shillings and even fourteen shillings a 
week, while in the North the labourer is almost absolutely the 
master of the market, and can dictate whatever terms he pleases." 

At all events, so far as relates to the wages of agricultural 
labourers, into whose condition alone we are enquiring, in connexion 
with the land question. Lord Dufferin’s dream of wages ranging 
from ten to twelve or fourteen shillings a week in the South and 
West of Ireland, and the labourer dictating his own terms in the 
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North, must be classed with the unrealized visions of Irish prosperity, 
which are so often and so cruelly mocking our hopes. 

Lord Dufferin’s letters have never been published in a collected 
form. Such a publication has been expected, if not promised. If 
ever the expectation or the promise be realized, I venture to predict 
that the publication will be accompanied by a retractation, or a modi- 
fication for all purposes of argument equivalent to a retractation, of 
many of the most strilcing statements they contain. 

I hope I will be forgiven by Lord Dulferin if I say that it is not 
only in his historical statements, and in his estimate of the present 
amount of wages, that we can detect the traces of a similar inaccu- 
racy of thought. Could there be a greater instance of it than that 
which occurs iu the following passage in his second letter : — 

“Bnt it is well known that vast numbers of the cottier tenantry, 
instead of emigrating, were converted into labourers, and cither found 
employment in the neighbourhood of their own place, or removed into 
the adjoining town, or came over to England, while hundreds of others 
were provided for by being placed in po.ssession of some of the 160,000 
farms which, as I have ah'cadystated, have been created since the famine 
year.” 

One nUNDRED and sixty thousand farms created since 
THE FAMINE YEAR ; and these farms have provided for the evicted 
tenants 1 The landlords have turned their tenants out of one farm 
to place them upon another 1 1 

“ The cottier tenantry removed into the adjoining towns 111” 

1 must quote, in contrast with this passage, the description given 
of this very removal of these cottiers, by Mr. James O’Connell, in 
a speech I have already quoted, at a meeting in Ti-alee : — 

“ They wore hunted like wild beasts. ... I say with as much 
solemnity os if I were giving testimony in a court of justice, that it would be 
impossible for me to describe the odious acts of oppression that were then 
perpetrated. . . . The poor were driven into the town, estates were 

cleared, and notices to quit wore served. If that did not answer, the 
houses wore levelled. Perhaps fifty families wore cleared for every three 
or four kept. The only refugo of those poor creatures then was to go 
into the tOTO. TJic young and healthy, and those who could afiford it, 
left the country for England or Scotland ; for emigration to America was 
not as easy then as it is now. The old, the indigent, and infirm, came 
into the towns, went into those dens that Mr. Downing described, and 
dragged out a miserable existence, at most for a few years, and then 
become chargeable on the town electoral division.” * 

This is the process which Lord Dufferin describes by the 
euphemism, the evicted “cottier tenantry removed into the towns.” 

And it is by a reference to this process he discreetly vindicates the 

* Speooh of Mr. James O’ConneU, ante — Note to page 123. 
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Irish landlords against the charge of having caused emigration by 
their evictions I 

Those who were evicted did not emigrate — they went into the 
towns. It is quite true, my Lord — Lord DufFerin forces me say it — 
THEY DID NOT EMioRATE, they had not the means — and they were 
not given them — they went into the towns to meet the fate which 
Mr. O’Connell describes, or — I say it with shrinking — they crawled 
to the poorhouse, or they perished — many of them did so — by the 
way side or in the fields. 

But as to the creation of 160,000 farms — how is this proved? 
The proof is that holdings over fifteen acres have been increased 
by the very simple process of the consolidation of farms. Lord 
Bosse, as we shall presently see, correctly describes that process as 
frequently consisting of the addition, of the holding of an evicted tenant 
to the farm of his next neighbour. Of course there is one farm of 
twenty acres where before there were two of ten. This process cannot 

f o on without multiplying the number of the larger farms, and this 
.ord DulFerIn treats, in reasoning, as the creation of 160,000 farms, 
affording a place for the very tenants whose eviction caused the 
consolidation. In truth, throughout every one of Lord Dufforin’s 
letters it is taken for granted that the effect of all the evictions has 
been to increase the number of farms. Ilis eyllogism is this: — A 
farm of fifteen acres is the smallest farm which a tenant ought to 
hold. The evictions have increased the number of farms over 
fifteen acres — therefore, they have increased the number of farms. 
In subsequent reasoning this proposition is used as if it were estab- 
lished that there has been a numerical increase in the actual farms. 
It is obviously a very different thing to say that farms have increased 
in number, it we mean agricultural holdings above fifteen acres in 
extent, or to use the very same set of words with the meaning that 
the number of all actual agricultural holdings has increased. Lord 
Bufferin begins by proving the first proposition — he uses it after- 
wards as if he had established the second. And yet even Lord 
Lifford regards this reasoning as unanswerable I and the most in- 
telligent of English journalists adopt the formula, when quoting 
Lord Dufferin’s assertion, “Lord Dufferin has provedll” 

I may refer to the same class of statements the guarded and 
softened language in which Lord Dufferin spealis of the evictions 
of former years. In his very first letter, while Lord Dufferin 
gives the hesitating admission — 

“ That many acts of harshness and cruelty have been perpetrated in 
Ireland, more particnloi'ly during the time of the famine, I have no 
doubt.” 

He qualifies it by the addition — 

“In all countries there have been unrelenting creditors who have 
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insisted on thok pound of fleoli ; lint -would it not lie unreasonable on that 
account to stigmatize the recovery of debt as injustice ?” 

Any language which implies that the clearances which were made 
some years ago on Irish estates were the mere isolated instances of 
harsh enforcement of legal rights which occur in every state of 
society, does not accurately describe the events that did occur. To 
say that the acts then perpetrated were not acts of injustice because 
law was on the side of the perpetrator, is to confound all the dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong. Lord Dufferin “ has no doubt” that 
many acts of cruelty “ were committed,” just as “ in all countries 
there have been unrelenting creditors who have insisted on their 
pound of flesh.” There is not a man in Ireland who has a doubt, 
that, even before the introduction of poor laws, still more at the 
time of the famine, a system of general eviction was adopted upon 
a large number of estates, a number large enough to prevent us 
from treating them as altogether “exceptional” cases. The phrase 
which designated such a process as “ a clearance ” became a house- 
hold and familiar word in Ireland. There were many counties in 
Ireland in which popular indignation fastened the odious epithet of 
the “ crowbar brigade” upon those who levelled the habitations 
of the poor. The extermination that was thus carried out did 
not consist of mere isolated acts 

There sre many districts in Ireland, which hear to this day 
the traces of that relentless havoc. I know nothing more intensely 
painful in a travel through Ireland, than to cast one’s eyes over 
rich and verdant fields, and see everywhere the roofless walls of 
dwellings that had once been human homes — to perceive the traces 
of the “ leveller” upon the half-tumbled gables of the peasants’ 
habitations — and to be told, when you enquire, that these are 
the marks of the desolating “ clearance.” Let us argue this ques- 
tion fairly on its true grounds ; we do not so argue it when we start 
with palliative descriptions of that mighty extermination. It was 
no casual exercise of individual hardheartedness — ^it was no isolated 
oppression by a creditor here and there enforcing his pound of flesh. 
It was too often wide enough and general enough to he regarded 
as the movement of a class. It would be hard, it would be unjust, 
even under the indiscreet provocation of the palliatives of their 
advocate, to speak thus of a whole class. There were landlords, 
ay, many landlords in Ireland, who nobljy struggled to aid and 
support their tenantry in the sore visitation with which it 
pleased God to visit the land. But it is vain to deny it, there 
were whole districts of Ireland where extermination was the rule. 
1 have no wish to bring back these things to mind But the 
question between the landowners and the Iruh people cannot and 
must not be argued upon the supposition that acts of oppression and 
cruelty have been “ few and far between.” WiA just as much truth 
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miglit we say that the visits of the leveller “ were like angel’s 
visits.” These acts of cruelty and oppression would be most 
unjustly imputed to all, or even the majority of Irish land- 
owners ; but they were quite numerous enough to entitle us, for 
the purpose of practical legislation, to regard them as the acts of a 
class. There is but one way in which landlords, as a class, can escape 
the odium of these acts, and that is by consenting to lay down 
the power which enables them to be committed. 


I reserve to a future page some observations which T pro])ose to 
offer oil a letter from Lord Dufferin which has appeared in The 
Times of the 1st of February, in which he distinctly criticises the 
jdan I have prepared; and I proceed, in the first instance, to 
make some comments on a publication which seems to me to 
bo one of the nmst instruefive that has over appeared upon the 
subject of tenant right, although I am not sure that the insti’uetion 
I gather from it is that which its nohlo author intotided it should 
convoy. It comes, however, from a nobleman eminently entitled, 
by his scientific attainments, his ability, and his oharactor, to 
command for evowlhing that fails from his pen the respect of 
his countrymen. I refer, I need scarcely say, to the pamphlet 
of Lord Kosse.* Of the fifty-three pages which that pamphlet 
contains, twenty-three are devoted to an examination of the 
arguments of Mr. Mill, drawn from the science of political 
economy, in favour of the system of peasant proprietors. In any 
observations I may make upon his pomjdilct, I will confine myself 
to the first thirty pages, in which his Lordship professes to deal 
practically with the land question, and with the suggestions made 
in relation to it; among others, with the possibility of passing a 
measure, the description of which I believe I may fairly regard as 
intended for the “ Act of Parliament” which I have myself pro- 
posed: — 

“jd cunningl)! devised Act of Tarliament which would hreah through the 
eonii'oct, and give the tenants, without purchase, some of the prioUeges of 
ownei's." 

It is impossible for any ono carefully to read these thirty pages 
without seeing that Lord Bosac admits the whole ease, which incon- 
testably establishes the necessity of lepslative interference. He 
admits, and he justifies, the refusal of leases, not on any grounds 
connected with property, but on political considerations. “ There 

* A Jew Words on the Relation of Zandlorcl and Tenant in Ireland and in vtiter 
parts of the United Kingdom. By the Earl of Rosse. 
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is no doubt,” says Lord Rosse, “ a strong objection to inake leases.” 
There are apprehensions entertained in which Lord Bosse does 
not share — that Parliament may be induced to pass some measure 
of tenant right : — 

“ So long as tlieso apprehensions exist many will be reluctant to make 
leases. They thinh if they have to contend for their rights they had better do 
so with their hands untied.” 

And more than this — I pray the attention of every reader to 
what follows. They are the words of Lord Bossc : — 

“ The apprehension with some goes even furiliov, extending not merely 
to the leasing but to the lettlvg of land. Some people ask the ques- 
tion — is it not safer to farm the land ourselves ? And, in point of fact, 
a great many small propi-ietors, just as in England, have long farmed 
their own estates, and with, I understand, a favourable peeuniaiy result.” 

What is the obvious meaning of these sentences ? Plainly this — 
that the otvners of the soil in Ireland have such a distrust of the 
occupiers that they will not trust them with leases, but insist on 
keeping them as tenants at will. 

With what object? “That if they have to contend for their 
rights THBT MAT EIGHT THE BATTLE WITH THEIB HANDS 
UNTIED.” 

Their hands untied by leases. In other words, their distrust of 
the occupiers is such that the landlords think it necessary to retain 
in their hands the power of diiving the people from the soil when- 
ever such a measure ivill aid them in fighting the battle for that 
which they please to consider their right. 

But Lord Rosse’s description of tlie state of feeling on the part 
of the landlords to the tenantry does not end even hero. “ The 
apprehension extends not merely to the leasing but even to the 
LETTING OE THE LAND." That is, there are landlords who dis- 
trust the people so much that they ivill not even trust them with a 
tenancy from year to year, but to avert the creation of such a 
tenancy cultivate their oivn estates. What is this but the exter- 
mination of the people? The cultivation of his own estate is 
adopted by the landlord not because he believes it the best for his 
interest, but because he has “ apprehensions" which cause him to 
refuse to permit tenants to exist on that estate. Is not this to say — 
and say in the strongest words — ^that the relations of the owners 
and occupiers are not regulated by any economic laws, but by the 
rankling and deep-rooted hostility between classes, which distm'bs 
the natural operation of all these laws. The comparatively few 

S ersous who jjossoss the land in Ireland find it necessary, for the 
efence of their rights, that tliey should either at once drive the 
people from the soil, or retain the power of doing so, in order that 

L 
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when tlie proper time cornea “ they may be able to fight the battle 
with their hands untied.” 

In the Flea for the Celtic Race I ventured to make, in milder 
terms, this very statement of the feelings and motives which I 
believed to be most unhappily influencing the landlord classes in 
Ireland. I endeavoured to point out that the distrust — to use no 
stronger phrase — which exists between the owners and occupiers of 
the soil had led latterly to a systematic refusal on the part of land- 
lords to grant leases ; and to all the consequent evils oi’ insecurity of 
tenure and resulting serfdom on tho part of the tenant. All these 
assertions are now more than confirmed by the distingidshed 
authority of Lord Kosso, with tlus significant addition, he tcUs us, 
that this distrust has led landlords, in some instances, not only to 
refuse any security to the occupier, but absolutely to deny him a 
place in which to live upon his native soil. 

This testimony, boi’no by such a person as Lord Rosse, is surely 
calculated to excite grave and melancholy reflections in the mind 
of any man who will weigh and consider all that it implies. What 
peace or prosperity can there be in a country in which such prin- 
ciples guide the actions of the landlords ? What man with any 
spirit or independence will remain in a country in which ho can 
only obtain a place to live, upon terms which leave his landlord’s 
hands “untied” to strike the fatal blow that is to ruin him, when- 
ever the caprice or the passions of that landlord will toll him that 
tho blow is necessary in the contest for his rights ? What tenant 
will improve his lands on such a tenure ? In the absence of a lease, 
Lord Rosso tells us, “ the landlord’s honour is the tenant’s security 
for fair dealing." The honour of a landlord who tells him fairly 
that he refuses him tho lease that he may keep his hands untied in 
the battle which he anticipates ! 

To me the most melancholy feature of this dismal picture is the 
fact that Lord Rosse gives to such a landlord policy more than the 
implied sanction of his character and name. When Lord Rosse, 
speaking for the landowners, says that, looking to a battle for their 
rights, they think it better “ to keep their hands untied," it surely 
is not too much to describe the present relation of landlord and 
tenant as one of “ suppressed civil war." 

With such an avowal on the part of Lord Rosse, extending even 
to tho statement that the owners of land are “ asking the question 
IS IT NOT SAFER TO TILL THE LAND OURSELVES ; ” of what USB 
are all Lord Dufferin’s statistics to prove that emigration is not 
caused by the landlords. When landlords ask “of themselves 
such questions must not tenants ask of themselves" another — 
whether it be not safer for them at once to fly from thdr native 
land? Where landlords act upon tho principles of Lord Rosse 
emigration is the only safety for the tenant. 

'Tlio statement is so important, as tlirowing the clearest light on 
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■wliat is passing in the minds of landowners, that I must quote it at 
length : — 

“ Many are dissatisfied that leases are not freely given by Irish land- 
lord.s. In the absence of a lease, the landlord’s honour is the tenant’s 
security for fair dealing ; and, throngliout the greater part of the province 
of Ulster, where the tenant by old customs dating many generations ago 
enjoy certain privileges, that security has been found sufficient. An 
attempt was made in 1852, upon imperfect information, to improve that 
security ; but it was soon found that the opposite effect would be pro- 
duced, and it fell to the ground. 

“ There is no doubt a strong objection to make leases ; every one well 
recollects the ruin brought upon estates by the subdivision of land, which 
took place under them. There is, perhaps, no ono thing which injured 
the agricultural districts so much as such leases : the estate of Lord 
Palmerston, already refewed to, is a sample. In 1828 an Act was 
passed to prevent subdivisions : in 1882 that Act was virtually repealed, 
it was said, under pressure from Mr. O’Connell — that was the year of 
the Seform. Another Act was passed in 1860, containing a clause 
against subdivision ; there is still a strong feeling of doubt as to whether 
that would be effectual. There ia also another objection. In the 
counties there is an occupation-franchise ; in many the occupiers have 
swamped the owners, and members have been returned to Parliament 
unconnected by property with the county. As they have no standing 
in the county they must rest their claims upon the promise of political 
services, and could they but persuade the occupiers that the land having 
been once let to them, it would he possible to procure a cunningly- 
devised Act which would break through the contract, and give them 
without purchase some of the privileges of owner, the prospect would be 
very tempting, and a better cloction-cry there could not be. Some, no 
doubt, rather scrupulous, would say that the proceeding would not be 
honest ; it would at once occur to them that it was like the case of the 
man who had lent his horse to his friend to ride, and the friend having 
cut off the mane and toil, brought in a large hill for improvements, and 
upon the strength of it demanded joint ownership. However, such 
scruples are often easily reasoned away, when clever men undertake the 
task. The members thus returned for the counties would find many 
powerful auxiliaries in the boroughs; to this body of some thirty or 
forty members would bo added such men as have expressed strong 
opinions adverse to the rights of the landed proprietor, whether English 
or Irish, They fear lest this powerful body, watching their opportunity, 
taking advantage of the exigencies of party, might succeed in inflicting 
upon them some grievous wrong. I have no such fear. Parliament 
would never pass such a measure: it would affect English property 
almost as soon as Irish. No special pleading would succeed in devising 
an excuse for treating property as one thing in Ireland, and another 
thing in England, Wales, and Scotland. 

“It cannot, however, he said thatsncli apprehensions are unreasonable; 
and so long as they exist, many will be reluctant to make leases. They 
think if they have to contend for their rights, it wiU be better to do so 
with their hands untied. This apprehension with some goes even 
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further, extending not merely to the leasing, hut oven to the lotting of 
land. Some people ask the question, is it not much safer to farm the 
land ourselves ? And, in point of fact, a gi-eat many small proprietors, 
just ns in England, have long farmed their own estates and with, t 
understand, a favourable pecuniary result. It is very desirable that the 
farmers should calmly consider aU this, and ask themselves whether it is 
just to blame the landed pi’oprietors, who, under these eircumstanoes, 
hesitate to let on lease ; and whether, if they were in their place, they 
would not perhaps do the same.” 

Let us examine this statement with the attention which it 
deserves as an authoritative exposition (at least an exposition upon 
the highest authority attainable in such a case) of the feelings and 
motives which influence the landowners in refusing leases to their 
tenantry — and so keeping them rvithout any security of tenure. 
This is exactly tlie information which is required for the adoption 
of satisfactory legislation on the Irish land question. 

The first object of the landlords in refusing leases is a social or 
economic one ; tbero is the danger, that once the landlord’s bauds 
were tied, the tenant might permit an increase of population upon 
his farm. Lord Rosso, it will bo remembered, is licre not speaking 
for himself, but giving us an account of the feelings and motives 
whioli influence the landlord class, especially in the refusal of leases. 
One of the reasons of that refuad is the ^ear that granting leases 
may load to an over-population of the country. 

It is not easy to deal with this part of tlio question, and yet this 
ve^ declaration opens up to us one of its most important portions 

bo far as tlic granting of a lease may tend to promote an excess 
of population by the subdivision of farms, Lord Rosae appears to 
think that there are decisions of the Irish Courts of Justice n Inch 
interfere with the enforcement of clauses in leases, prohibiting sub- 
divisions. I do not know of any such. I am (juitc sure tliat it is 
not only possible, but easy, to draw covenants in a lease which 
■would give to the landlord the most effectual power of pi’ohibiting 
a subdivision. If I may venture to refer to my o'lvn “ cunningly 
devised Act of Parliament,” which gives the tenant a 68 years 
lease, it gives it to him with restrictions agaiust subdivision, which 
the shortest and simplest appeal to a legal tribunal could most 
certainly enforce. It is one of the few subjects connected with 
this question upon which I may assume to know more than Lord 
Rosse ; and, I think I may venture to assure him that ho may grant 
leases to his tenants, and insert in them covenants against suhlctling 
which no court of justice, not oven an Irish one, can possibly 
refuse to enforce.* 

* Lord IbOSRe in bis pampbleb mentions two caseB>~-one bis own, the other Lotd 
Porby^s, in which it was found impossibls to enforce covenants against subletting ; — 
There was a lease apparently drawn with great core to prevent subdivisloni end- 
ing with a sweeping covenant against alienation. The tenants weie still ill the aot of 
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But there is, unfortunately, more — much more — ^in the statement 
than this. The dread of an excessive population has become an 
actiic and moving principle with most Irish landowners. I will 
not now stop to inquire uhethcr tliis fear of the presence of human 
beings be not in itself the deepest pi'oof of the wretchedness of our 
country. It is enough for us to know that events have happened 
which have burned and branded this fear of over-peopling deep 
upon tlie hearts of the proprietai’y class. We did not need even 
the testimony of Lord fio'sse to assui’e us that the protection which 
the landlord seeks is one against the multiplication of people on his 
estate. This, as I have aheady pointed out, is the inevitable 
effect of the poor law, enacted without a law of settlement. So 
long as thei'e was no obligation on property to provide for 
po\ erty, many of the landowners never troubled themsolves about 
the subdivision of farms; they let cottiers multiply, because 
cottiers swelled their rents. When there was a prospect of a 
poor law some of the most prudent, or the most hard-heai'ted, began 
to clear their estates. When the law actually passed, numbers of 
others followed their example.* To this hour one of the actuating 
motives with the proprietary class in refusing leases is to keep the 
occupiers so enthely under their control that they may prevent the 
settlmg on the land of a single human bcin§ who may afterwards, 
by possibility, come iqion the rates. Ilenco it is that with every Irish 
landlord the most popular remedy for every evil of the country is 
emigration. Hence it is that no man, not even Mr. Mill, knows 
even the elements of political economy unlesa he adopts, as an 
axiom, the theory that Ireland is over-peopled. Hence, too, many 
of the restrictions, which it seems at fii’st sight a mere capricious 
tyranny to impose upon Irish tenants at ivill. 

When we read of a widow lady being evicted because she 
brought a widowed daughter to reside in her house — of “ rules of 
the estate" which punish with eviction any tenant who marries, or 
pernuts any of his family to marry, without a written license from 
the agent — of injunctions enforced by the penalties of eviction that 


subdividing the land, and tbs farm bssidss had been alienated. This appeared to me 
to be an extreme case, and the best counsel’s opinion ivas taken; but the opinion -was 
derisive that nothing oould be done. Lord Dolby pioduoed a similar lease in the 
House of Lords, upon which he bad taken oowaHeVa opinion, and with tbc same result ; 
so that it was quite clear that the coorts had been mi banipeiod by previous deoisions 
that they could do nothing " 

Either the covenant must have boen very ill drawn ot some act of the landlord him- 
self must have waived the forfeiture which the violation of the covenant created. 

JOnr/lish not Inah decisions have long since deteiimned tliat if such a covenant hare 
been once waived by the landlord, it is altogether gone. This uaa probably the 
difficulty in. the coses to which Lord Kasse rcfeis The Irish Judges are not answer- 
able for it It is as old ob the days of Loid Cuke, 

* "Keaily two thirds of the whole of the lands of Ireland have fallen out of lease, 
and are now held by occupiers at wilL The landloids are rapidly oleorin|; their 
estates in apprehension of the effeeta of the poor law.” — Si)" Mattnew Bamngton'i 
Letter to Sir Mbrrt Peel, 1844 — Land Tenure in h eland, p. 44, 
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two families should never live under the same roof — of rules made 
peremptoiy on all tenants that they should not harbour a visitor or 
a lodger — of stern deerees which prohibit them from giving a 
night’s shelter to a homeless wanderer, we, at fii'st, regard these 
things as the mere caprices of a wanton and objectless tyranny.’'' 

* 'Vciy few peraona are aware of tlio extent to which reatrietiona of this nature are 
enforced upon Iriah oatates. 

1 brought forward in the Plea for tlee Cdtic Race aome inatancoa of thia nature which 
have fallen under my ownknowledge (Third Edition, pp, 30, 37). I invito the special 
attention of the reader to the testimony of Mr. Molloy, wh\eh_ I thoro^ rated — a 
toatimony amply confirmed hy all the information which I have aince received from 
many independent quartera. 

These restrletions are as old as the instituidon of the Poor Law. Perhaps the most 
remarkable instances of their oruel operation ia to be found in on ocourrenoe which, as 
long back as Uie year 1361, was brought before the renders of The Times by that 
excellent and truly philanthropic writer who lias mode the initials “ S, G-. 0," familiar 
to all those who love justice. 

On the estate of the Marquis of Lanadowne, in Kerry, an order of this nature bad 
been issued. 1 will not attempt to weaken the effect of the narrat’ive of “8. G. 0.” 
by any paraphrase: — 

" On the estate of the Marquis of Lanadowne there lived, a few months ago, a man 
and his wife, Michael and tfndith Uonoghue; they lived in the house of one Casey. 
An order has gone forth on the estate (a common order in Ireland) that no tenant is 
to admit any lodger into his house. Tills was a general order. It appears, however, 
that sometimea apecial orders are given, having regard to particular iiidividunlN. The 
Donoghnea had a nephew, one Denia Shea. This hoy had no father living. Ho had 
lived with a grandmother who hod been turned out of her bolding for harbouring liim. 
Denis Shea was twelve years old — a ohild of dooidedly dishonest habits. Orders wore 
given by the driver of this estate that this ohild should not he harboured upon it. _ This 
young Oain, thus branded ivnd prosecuted, baiiig a thief — he hod stolen a shilling, a 
hen, and done many other suoh orimos as a neglected twelve-year-old famishing ohild 
will do — ^wandered about. One night he oamo to his aunt Uouogbue, who lodged with 
Ooscy. He had the hen with him. 

“Casey told his lodgers not to ‘ allow him in the house,’ as the agent’s drivers had 
given orders about it. The woman, the child's aunt, took up a pike, or pitchfork, and 
struck him down with it ; the ohild was crying at the time. The man Douoghue, ids 
uncle, with a cord tied the child's hands behind his back. The poor child after a 
while crawls or staggers to the door of one Sullivan, and tried to get in there. The 
maid of Sullivan oalled to Donoghuo to taka him away. This ho did ; but he alter- 
wards xetorned with his hands still tied behind his hack. Hoiioghua had already 
beaten bim severdly. The ohild seeks refuge in other cahins, but ia pursued by 
his eharacter — ^he was so bad a hoy, the fear of the agent and the driver — all wore 
forbidden to shelter him. He is brought bock hy some neighbours, in the night, _ to 
Casoy's, whore his uncle and aunt lived. The said neighbours tried to foroe tbo sinkiug 
child in upon his relations. There is a struggle at tlie door. The ohild was heard 
asking some one to put him upright. In the morning there is blood upon the 
threshold. The child is stiff dead — a corpse, with its arms tied ; around it every mark 
of a last fearful struggle for shelter — food — the oommou rights of humanity. 

“The Donoghnea were tried at the late Kerry assizes. It was, morally, a clear 
case of murder ; but it was said, or btUeved, that these Donoghues acted not in 
malice to the child, hnt under a sort of sense of self-preservation ; that they felt to 
admit him was to beoome wanderers thomsalves. They were indicted for man 
slaughter, and found ^ilty.” 

Those who know me superstitious charity with which the Irish people entertain 
strangers, the warm and tender affootiou with wliieh they cherish the feelings of 
kindred, will understand the terrible coercion under which this pour boy was driven 
from the doors. 

Tet the estates of the Marquis of Lansdowne ore oonsldered among tlie best 
managed in Ireland. It suggests very strange refiectiuns to observe that several times 
during the examination of intnesses before the committee of 18C>I, those who cross- 
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They are not so. They are the result of a determination, at all 
hazards and by any means, to keep down the poor rate. To 
prevent the possibility of the people multiplying, the occupiers 
must be kept in a state of sci-fdom. 

Statements of this nature suggest the reflection that in this, 
perhaps, short-sighted view of their position, the Irish landlords are 
mterested in diminishing and getting rid of the population, as well 
as in preventing its increase. But if the o^vners of the soil are 
taught to believe that the country is over-peopled, imd if they think 
it their direct Interest to prevent or diminish the presence of an 
excessive population which one day or other may be a burden to 
themselves, can we wonder that some how or other the people are 
driven out? 

The second objection is a political one : — 

“There is also another objection. In the counties there is an 
occupation franchise. In many the occupiei-s have swamped the 
owners, and Members have been returned to Parliament unconnected by 
property with the county.’’ 


This is the second objection to the granting of leases. Lord Rosse 
appears to consider the right of choosing representatives to be vested 
not in the occupiers but in the owners, and he regards persons con- 
nected by property with the county as having an exclusive light to 
its representation. This may be the theory of the British con- 
stitution or it may not, but when it is assigned as an objection to 
granting leases that the occupiers have presumed to “ swamp the 
owners " by choosing the persons whom they thought best fitted to 
represent them, the meaning is, that the tenants must be kept in a 
state of practical servitude lest they may exercise independently 
their political rights ? The landlord’s “ hands must be untied,” in 
order that if they vote against his wishes he may be able to tmm 
them out. 

The third objection is one compounded of the other two — 
Irish landlords hesitate to give leases or even to create^ a 
tenantry on their estates because they apprehend that legislation 
might possibly be adopted which would confer some rights upon 
any person who should be a tenant at the time of its adoption, 
and therefore, in the emphatic words of Lord Bosse, “ Some people 
ask themselves the question is it not much safer to farm the lands 
om'selves?” 

examined the “ tenant right “ witnesses repeatedly put questions as to this veiy estate, 
as if it were one with regard to whioh no oue would dare to suggest the neoessity of 
legi^latiye interference. 

X believe that if the whole trtith. were known the “beat managed” properttee are 
often those upon which the serfdom of the tenant is the most abjeot and complete. 

Similar edi^e are at this moment enforced upon hundreds of Irieh estates. 
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This is exactly what was said last year when the late Govern- 
ment proposed their measure of tenant compensation — Ministers 
and Parliament were distinctly Avaimed that if such a measure were 
likely to pass, it would bo a signal throughout Ix-eland for one 
imiversal notice to quit. 

Except for that which I regard as a calamity — the implied 
approval which Lord Bosso expresses of the feelings and policy of 
hw class, I cannot find one woixl to object to in his statement 
That statement, unhappily, contains all the elements upon which 
I relied on as making out the argument for legislative interference. 
The Irish landowners aro keeping the occupiers under their absolute 
dominion. And this I traced to the ojieration of the poor law — 
to the granting of the elective franchise to the occupier — to the 
political antagonism which exists between landlord and tenant — 
and to all tho causes which have resulted in relations of hostility 
and distrust. 

But again I said that this state of things was of recent origin — 
that in md times leases were granted. I quote again the loslimony 
of Lord Bosse, omitting the intervening sentences in which he 
refers to the evil of tho increase of population. That is a matter of 
opinion. Hero is his testimony as to facts : — 

“ I well recollect tho glowing toi*ms in which several old people in onr 
noighbotu'hood were wont to speak of the plenty in their younger days — 
bread, meat, and the best ale being the ordinaiy peasant’s faro.” 

“ It was tho practice then to do that which is now so much recommended — 
to make long leases.” 

Lord Bosse is of opinion that these long leases enabled the 
tenant to subdivide his holding, and that this has been the origin of 
our evils. Even if this were true the natnial inference would 
seem to be this : — We should return to the system of long leases, 
which produced the comfort, and prohibit the subdivision which 
destroyed it. I have already offered some observations on this 
subject of “middlemen” and subdivision. Lord Rosse’s testimony 
confirms what 1 have said ; but I am now only anxious to direct 
attention to the remarkable testimony contained in this passage. 
There was a time when, in Ireland, bread, meat, and the best 
ale were the ordinary peasant’s fare. We are distant only by 
two links of tradition from that time.'*' This tradition of prosperity 

* I may olraorvo to Lord Dufferiu that thie mast have been after all rostriotiouii on 
the woollen manufacture Iind been removed, and after all tha mischief ojentad by the 
restrictions had been done Lord Bosse is, most probably, presoivlng the traditions of 
the period jnst before the Union, wlion Ireland badimproved in commerre, in ayrieultuie, 
and in manufaotnres, faster than any nation upon earth. 

There are strange traditiona of me abundance experienced by somo oioeacs even in. 
olden times. Living was not dear in Keiry when salmon was bought for a penny a 
pound, lobetere for one penny, rieing to two-penoa eoeh, fat turkeys for nine-pence each, 
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is not inconsistent with the stoiies of wretchedness which written 
accounts have shown. There was a class of that people whom that 
prosperity did not reach. The “ ordinary peasants,” described by 
Loid Rosse, were the higher class of tenants who lived in the farm 
houses of the farms now occupied by the serfs. 

Let me call attention to another passage in Lord Rossc’s tract. 
This is his prospect for the future:— 

“ The value of land, no doubt, will rise. It is not in the nature of 
things that so great a disparity in this respect between England and 
Ireland will long continue. As land becomes more valuable farm build- 
ings will be provided everywheie. No farm unprovided with proper 
buildings rvill then command a tenant, and there •anil be no want of 
capital for the purpose, cu is evident Jrom the put chases in the Landed 
Estates Court, and the large deposits in the banks (£17,000,000). The 
tenant will say to the landlord, if you do not provide farm buildings as 
good as the English tenant has I will not take the farm. I am willing 
to pay a fair rent, and I am entitled to suitable buildings.” 


And Lord Eosse adds — 

“ I believe that time will soon come, unless progress be retarded by 
injudicious legislation.” 

I earnestly wish that Lord Eosse had pointed out the process 
by which such a state of things can be brought about in Ireland, 
that land -will be let in the same manner as in England, or in which 
the landlord’s farms rvill remain unlet unless he is prepared to 
make the outlay required to put them into the same state as that 
in which an English farm is let. I am unable to see how the 
£17,000,000 deposited by the tenant farmers in the banks 
will be available for such a purpose. That sum Avill only be 
expended when you give the tenant security for his temure. Lord 
Eosse contemplates an expenditure by the landlords amounting to 
very many millions on their estates. The only hint he gives us of 

and inntton for two pence a pound. Yet Arthur Young gives ns this emunemtion of 
the pnees of his day, and tells ue that in Limenck he knew a ^ntlettiaii "keeping a 
carnage, four hoises, three men, three mauls, a wife, thiee children, and a nnise, all 
for £B00 a yeai.” — Vol ii , p 7. 

Yet it was in Kerry — ^liut a few years afterwaids— that the miseiy of the 
iabouilng classes provoked the first levolt of the Bight Boys, and on on estate near 
that very city of Limenck, were gathering and olustermg on the nchest soil in Europe 
the most mieerahle population of ooUiers upon oaith. 

1)7811 might Bishop JBeikely ask, some years beioio — 

"'Whether we are not m met the only people who may he said to starve in the midst 
of plenty!” 

it is strange how throughout all the eventful histoiy of Ireland we find this admixture 
of plenty and starvation, of happiness and misery, in the lot of a people dwelling on 
the same soil, as if they had been so left side by side, the one to prove how God and 
natuie blessed the country, the other to show how it had been, cursed by man 
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Lhe source from which this expediture is to ho supplied is the 
reference to the X2 5, 000 ,000 expended in purchases in the 
Landed Estates Court. Does this imply that landlords unable to 
make the expenditure are to be sold out ? The reasoning of Lord 
E. 08 S 0 is that such a slate of things will arise from a vastly increased 
emigration. I describe this by saying that I am sure it never 
could occur until the greater proportion of our people arc extermi- 
nated. I believe that it would be also indispensable to the process 
that a large number of the lauded proprietors should be sold out. In 
other words, Irish prosperity is to commence when we have got rid 
of tlie largest proportion of the Lish nation. The project is not 
new. Sir W. Petty once proposed to carry over the Irish people 
bodily to England, and tui'n the whole island into a dairy farm, 
to be managed by 200,000 daily maids and herds. 

Lord Posse’s hope for Ireland is in the advent of a slate of things 
in which tenants would bo so independent as to reject a farm unless 
it la let to them with all farm buildings and in perfect working 
order, and in which Irish landlords will be so full of money as at 
once to meet the requibition. I wish that some person of judgment 
and experience would now form an estimate of the sum which would 
be required to put all tho land of Ireland into the same condition as 
English faims. It was one of the very first oonsidcrations which 
suggested itself to the acute and business-like mind of Arthiu 
Young when he contrasted the English and the Irish mode of 
lotting. He estimated an expenditure of eighty-eight millions as 
tho very lowest sum which would fit Iririi farms for English 
farmers. He did not forget that when the farms were improved, 
the farmer must have a capital of his own in addition to that 
expended by tho landlord — ^this he oalculatod at twenty millions 
more,* In 1810, Mr. Wakefield, alter carefully examining the 
subject, and with Arthur Young’s estimate before him, calculated 
the sum requisite to put Irish farms into the same letting order as 
the English, at one hundred and twenty millions. Mr. Eisher, 
in one of his instructive publications, tells us that in a recent parlia- 
mentary debate the sum requisite was calculated at one hundred 


* “ 1 liave reason to believe that five pounds steidiiig por English aore, expended 
over ell Ireland, which amounts to £88,341,130, would not more than hnild, fence, 
riant, drain, and improve that country to bo upon a par in those respeots with 
England. And farther, that if those 88 millions were so expended, it would take 
much above 20 millions more (or above 20 b. an acre) in the hands of the farmers in 
stock of husbandry, to put them on an equal footing with those of her sister kingdom ; 
nor is this calonlatton so vague as it might at -first sight appear, since the exponocs of 
improvements and stoclc are very easriy estunated in both countries. This is the 
losolutlon of that surprising inferiority in the rent of Ireland : the Eugii^ former 
pays a rent for his land in tlie state he finds it, whioh inoludes, not only the natural 
lertiUty of the soil, but the immense expenditure -which national wealth has in the 
progress of time poured into it ; but the Irishman finds nothing ho oan afibid to pay 
rent for, but what the bounty of God has given, unaided by either -wealth or industry.”— 
Arihnr Tbuny's Tour in Ireland, Vol. li, part it, p. 12 . 
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and fifty millions, or ten pounds for each acre of cultivated land.'* 
A very moderate estimate suggests that taking one farm, with 
another, and supposing all Ireland at the disposal of some laj’er-out 
of faims, no “ contract company” could have a profit who would 
undertake to level all the ditches, make new and proper fences, lay 
down farm roads, thorough drain the soil, bufld suitable farm 
houses and offices — in a word, divide all Ireland into large and 
well-appointed English farms at a contract price of five pounds 
for every acre of the cultivated land. If the landlords found the 
seventy or eighty millions, the seventeen millions of tenants’ money 
in the savings’ banks would scarcely supply them with the addi- 
tional capital neccssaiy for the cultivation of such farms. 

I cannot help thinking that I answered, by anticipation, the 
argument which is founded on the assumption that there is the 
slightest rational prospect of such a result arising from the present 
stale of things. 

“I know that there are persons who will say, ‘"We do not wish to 
continue the existing state of things ; but that state of things is exactly 
breaking up in the very emigration to which you point. The process is 
going on by which Ireland will gradually become assimilated to the 
agricultural districts of England and Scotland, and large farms and 
capitalist farmers raise off the soil the largest amount of produce for 
the sustenance of man.’ 

“ The first answer to this is, that it involves the extermination of the 
people. But wo must think, apart from all other cousiderations, of the 
long delays, the diificaltios, and the dangers of the process. 

“ If, however, there he any one who thinks that Ireland would he a 
happier and a richer country if wo were to assimilate it to England in 
its great agricultural forms — I ask him, first : whence is to come the 
expenditure that is to fit the land for such a state of things ? Are Irish 
landlords prepared at once to incur the expenditure which, in England, 
has been the slow and gradual accumulation of a long series of years ? 
But I ask him next : is he prepared for the process by which it must 
he accomplished — the extermination of the people? In England the 

* " A large outlay is neceasaiy to inciea^e the productiTeuesB of the soil, and expand 
tho wealth of the people. As that outlay will not be made by tbo landlords, we must 
oousider upon wbat terms it should be done by the tenants, and whether the equivalent 
of a lease for thirty-one years is a sufficient compeusatiou. 

“Tinder a lease the tenant contiaots to maintam the improTements he may make, 
and to give them up to tho landlord at the ezpuation of the term — the landloid 
becomes heir to the tenant's outlay. 

“ Will kixm far iMriy-one years induct ihe ttnants to niale the outlay which, Irdand 
rcQuiret] 

•< One of the advocates of the Bill before Parliament estimated the necessary outlay 
at one hmdrvd and Mty millions staling, this is about ten pounds po' acre on tho 
arable land of Ireland.” — The Land Question, by Joseph Fisher. Dublin : H'Glasfaon 
and Qill. 

Mr. Fisher himself estimates, but apparently upon indefinite ground, that it is 
absolutely necessary to spend fifteen millions upon improving Irish &rms ; but this, it 
is to be observed, is not a calculation of what would be required to bring them to the 
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consolidation of farms has also been slow and gradual. There has been 
110 violent clispos.ses.sion of occupants : it has been the almost unnoticed 
result of the operation of causes which caused no rude disturbance — of 
the growth of manufactures — of the opening U]) of modes of employment 
and eulei’prise, which gradually withdrew the people from the soil. The 
process in Ii’eland would be one by which a whole population would 
at once be driven from tlieii' land, then- country, and their home. There 
is a great difference between the ado])tion of a system by the growth of 
circumstances and time, and the foremg of that system upon a country 
in a manner which m^ces it a revolution. Whether such a change 
would bo desirable or not, it is one that involves the oxtorminatiou of 
the greater proportion of the present inhabitants.*’* 

“ TJnwiso, indeed, would bo the policy of any British statesman who 
would secretly acquiesce in the expatriation of that people, in the belief 
that largo faj'ms and English and Scotch farmers might well replace tlio 
small farms and Irish cottier tenants that are gradually swept away. Still 
more desperate would such a policy be on the part of the Irisb gentry. 
The process is one which no interest in Ireland could survive. By the 
time the land would be cleared of her people all classes would be 
destroyed, and English proprietors as well as English teuiinls woilld bo 
called on to take the place of the present proprictor.s of the soil.” | 

Surely in contemplating the slate of things described iir the 
passage I have quoted from his pamphlet, Lord llossc never per- 
mitted his mind to dwell upon the intermediate steps that must bo 
gone through before die country could lUTivo at it. Between us and 
that state of things a great gulph is fixed — a gulph In which a largo 
proportion of om: people, and many, very many, of our landowners 
must be swallowed up. 

I will venture to quote from diis remarkable pam])blot ono or 
two passages entirely confirmatory of some oilier viows I have 
expressed — 

“A great change has taken place in Ireland, Now when a fanner is 
beginning to fail he puts together Avliot he can, and cinigrateB. 'I'lio 
landlord, perhaps, loses two years’ rent or more, hU he is compenmfed in 
the comfort and happiness resulting to all parties. The fann is annexed to 
that of the adjoining tenant.” 

Is not this just the process which I described as “BAUiuLy 

OOMPLBTING THE EXTEBMINATION OF THE OLD OEhTIC 
EACB.” 

Lord Bosse confirms my opinion that the emigration of late years 
has assumed a new character. The fimner wT\o now throws up 
his fiirm is one that can “put together” something wherewith to 
go. It is not the evicted tenant who now swells tlie tide of 
emigration, but the farmer who has still something to take with 

* Lund Tenure in Ireland) p* 06, 

1* Land T&iUre in Ireland) p» 92. 
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him, one who — as Lord Eosse describes it — feels himself beginning 
to fail ; as the Bishop of Cloyne tdls us — ^who feels himself unable 
to bear up against tlie fatal effects of insecurity of tenure which 
leaves him no place for his industry. 

If this be the character of the recent emigration, of what avail 
arc Lord Dufferin's statistics, cited for the purpose of proving that 
emigi’ants consist generally of other persons than evicted tenants? 

Butj, has the landlord nothing to do even with emigration like 
this ? With what feelings does the landlord regard the removal of 
that tenant? He looks upon him as an incumbrance of which he is 
delighted to bo rid. Away with him from his native land I He is 
not fit to live upon the soil. Even for the loss of two years’ rent 
the landlord is amply compensated in seeing one more of liis natural 
enemies go. Is it likely that a landlord actuated by such feelings 
will do anything to make that tenant stay ? As surely as such 
feelings influence the landowner so surely will they work the 
tenant out. Lord Boase too truly describes the feelings with which 
the occupier is regarded by his lord. 

“ The farm is annexed to that of the adjoining tenant.” In the 
face of testimony like this, of what avail are land statistics which 
show that in this exterminating process farms over fifteen, still 
more those over thirty acres, ai’e multiplied in number. Of course 
they are so — ^because two or three smaller ones arc “ consolidated” 
into one. 

I say that this farmer fails, and emigrates, exactly because under 
our present system of laud tenure he has no fair play at home, and 
no confidenco that he will have any. Is it possible for him to 
have it in a country in which it is avowed on the part of the 
landlords that they will not give him any security of tenure; 
because, in the battle for their rights they must hpe their hands 
imtied. Nay, he is further told that the opinion is gaining 
ground that It is not quite safe to let him occupy oven as a tenant 
at will, and that landlords are asking themselves the question, 
whether it would not be safer for them to cultivate the lands 
themselves. 

To many of the Irish peasantry tliese words will have a deep 
significance. They are no idle threat. There are districts in 
Ireland in which landlords have cultivated tlieir estates themselves, 
in wliich thousands of acres have been cleared of the old people. 
The owner for a time, has farmed for himself, and after a few years 
the land has been set in large farms, frequently to English or Scotch 
tenants. 

I admit that the present la^vs of property would permit of the 
carrying out of this threat. It would be in the legal power of the 
Irish landlords to turn off their tenantry and cultivate their estates 
themselves. When the simultaneous extermination of a whole 
people is spoken of — as a matter of serious contemplation — ^it is 
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high time for legislation to Interfere anti protect the right of the 
people to liyo upon their native soil 

A threat like this may help us to judge of the claims of proprie- 
tary right put forward on behalf of the Irish landlords. It may help 
us also to judge of the right of the Legislature to interfere. Suppose 
an attempt were made to realize that threat ; suppose, ipion a given 
day, notices to quit were served u^ion every tenant in Ireland, and 
that, with one consent, all Irish landlords were to set .about 
clearing tbeir estates and cultivating the land themselves. Will it 
be said that the Legislatui'e ought to suffer this to bo earned out? 
Ought tlio Irish people submit to it if the Legislature did so suffer 
it? Is there, after all, such a very great difference if the vciy same 
thing be done piecemeal which if atteuqitcd by one fell swoop would 
demand legislative interference, and in its absence justify national 
resistance? Caligula wished all the Eoiuan people had but one 
neck ; but it would have made very little difference to the Homan 
people if, even with a nmltituclc of necks to deal with, ho had 
succeeded in chopping off all their heads in detail. 

And in a state of society in which the feeling between landowners 
and occupiers is such lliat the landlord will not trust bis tenant 
with the ownersliip of the land for the shortest lease and under the 
most stringent covenants — ^in which ho must regard that tenant ns a 
robber in dealing ivith whom “he must keep hw bands untied;’’ iho 
occupier is expected to bo contented and happy in trusting to llie 
honour and the mercy of that landlord for the very means of exist- 
ing in his native land, and for tho enjoyment of the fruits of liis 
industry and toil 1 

In my vieAv of the land question Lord Rosso’s pamphlet is n 
most valuable contribution to tho cause wliit-h is known as that 
of “ tenant right.” It was impossible for Lord hosso to write on 
any subject except truthfully and with knowledge. Because he 
has done botlr he has borne testimony to a state of things 
whieh makes it impossible for Parliament any longer to leave the 
relations between landlord and tenant to tho uncontrolled opem- 
tion not of economic laws, but of tho evil passions which distract 
and divide the proprietary and ocoupying classes in this country. 
The real value and the real importance of the pamphlet consists 
in this; wo have a cloar and frank, although most lomporato, 
account of the opmions and feelings which influence those wlio are 
now absolute masters of the Irish soil. Do these opinions and 
feelings qualify them to exorcise absolute dominion over the Irish 
people? It is no common or ordinary right of propi'iotorship 
which the Irish landlords have assumed. They have departed 
from the old established usages of the country, and in.siat that “ their 
hands sliall be imticd, to deal at any moment wiili the occuiiiers ns 
lu them chscretiou they tlunk fit. They claim to bo “ tho managers ” 
of their own estates, to have every tiling controlled by their direction, 
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and subject to their rule. They take the place — ^not of proprietors 
receiving their rents, and, so long as covenants are observed, leaving 
their tenants to themselves — but of proprietors governing by their 
authority every movement upon their estate; and in order that 
they may so govern they ore keeping the Irish natives as their 
tenants at -will. The Irish people are to be in a state of pupilage 
imder the mastership of the proprietors. 

But among these proprietors Ave know and arc assiu'ed that there 
exists a very strong objection to the over-peopling of the country — 
that there is a dread of the increase of human beings, and that most 
of them believe, honestly and fairly believe, that to promote the 
■vveU-being of the country a large number, even of the existing 
inhabitants, ought to go away. Is it difficult to sec to Avhat the 
combination of such opinions and such jJOwers must necessarily 
lead? In the case of landlords thus circumstanced these convictions 
cannot remain as mere abstract opinions. Unconsdously it may be 
to themselves, they must influence tliem conduct. 

I have already instanced three most remarkable coses of rules 
adopted upon estates, by which every tenant is prohibited from 
receiving even a relative as an inmate on his estate. I believe that 
wo have a very imperfect idea of the extent to which such estate 
Icpslation is in force. The “ rules of estates" constitute local codes 
otlaAV, Avhioh regulate many acta of the tenant’s life. There is 
certainly one estate — there are, I believe, very many more — upon 
which the rule is in force to which I have already adverted, the 
rule which prohibits any marriage taking place among the tenantry 
without the license of the agent. Wo have seen that upon another 
estate a Roman Catholic dignitary was evicted from his farm because 
he did not dismiss his curate Avho had made a speech improperly 
ridiculing the proprietor in the excitement of an election. There 
is, as in greater jurisprudence, the unAvritten as well oa the Avritten 
laAV ; the latter too olten resides in the breast of the agent, or even 
the inferior minister of the estate. This is not the tyranny of 
middlemen, or of landowners of lower rank. “ The rules of the 
estate ” are often the most arbitrary and the most sternly enforced 
upon great estates, the property of men of the highest station, upon 
AAmich rents are moderate, and no harshness practised to the tenantry 
Avho Iraplioltly submit. Such rules are tyranny and feudalism the 
moment they go beyond the mere conduct of the tenant in that 
relation, and attempt to regulate his domestic relations and his 
home. Every day these rules are extending further and fm’ther in 
that, regulation. What shah we say of that rule which is, perhaps, 
the most general, that Avhich forbids the harbouring of any except 
the tenant’s immediate family in his home. 

Rules like these, I repeat, are not confined to tyrannical or bad 
landlords ; they are as general as the dread of over-peopling the 
land. Is the tenant who is bound to observe such a nue, who fears 
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to violate it even at the bidding of humanity, in a condition as high 
as that of a serf? What romance tliat borrowed ifa “ sensational ” 
descriptions from the grim tales of feudal tyi-aimy has ever drawn 
a darker picture than that of a peasant shutting his door against the 
benighted traveller because the lord of the ueighboiiring castle 
had forbidden strangers to be entertained? If English travellers 
brought home such tales from Styria or the Tyrol, or oven that 
wilder region, 

“ Where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door 

how would they speak of feudal serfdom os existing in the Austrian 
dominions ! 

I have already adverted in a note to a portion of the statement 
made by “ S. Gr. O." of one striking instance of tins nature. Ijct me 
earnestly implore the attention of cveiy right-minded man to the 
words of the judge who passed sentenee on the peasants who, in 
the execution of one of these inhuman orders, had been accessary 
to the death of the poor helpless victim of tlio barbarous policy 
of a “well managed” estate. The Chief Baron, in passing that 
sentence, thus addressed these miserable serfs 

“The poor boy whoso death you caused was botwocu twelve and thirteen 
years of age. His mother at one time hold a littlo dwelling from which 
she was expelled. His father was dead. Uis mother had loft him, and 
he was alone and unprotected, llo found I’cfugo with his gi’andmothor, 
who held a farm, from which she was removed in consoquonco of her 
harbouring this poor hoy, as tho agent on the properiy had given public 
notice to tho tenantry that expulsion from their farms would bo tho 
penalty inflicted on tliom if they harboured any jiersons liaving no 
residence on the estate. This poor boy was thou left without a house 
to shelter him or a friend to assist Mm. llo was an unhappy outcast. 
. . , He wont to tlie house of a man named Coffey, whose wife 

humanely gave him a little food, but she was afraid to slioltor him in 
her house, as the agent had given orders that distress for twelve months' 
rent would be made on any tenant who should Iiarbouv persons not 
resident on the estate, and that they would also bo expelled from their 
farms. He is turned adrift to tho world, frioudloss and unprotoolod. 
He came to Casey’s house, whore yon, his undo and aunt, resided. Ho 
applied for relief, as ho was in a state of destitution. Casey, with whom 
you lodged, deshed you to turn him from tho house, as ho was afraid 
the orders of the agent would bo enforced again.st him. . . . You 
committed tho offence, not with a dc.>)ire to inflict death, but influenced 
by fear that Casey would ho expollocl from his holding. The poor child 
is turned out of doors; and the next proof was, that you, Judith, took a 
piko-handle and heat him violently with it while lying on tho ground, 
. . . He implored of you to spare him, and he promised to leave the 
place. He raised himself from tho ground, and hound, as ho was, went 
tottering along from house to house, but there was uo refuge for the 
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•wretched outcast. As a last resource he turned his steps to Coffey’s 
house, but some of the neighbours threatened to tell the agent if Coffey 
hai'boured Mm. Coffey had, however, the humanity to take him to 
Casey’s house, where you resided. He fell twice from weakness and 
the I'csult of the injuries you inflicted on him. He is supported to the 
house, and a scene ensued which I find difficult to describe. The door 
was opened by you, Judith, and a struggle ensues. Coffey and another 
man endeavoured to force the boy in — ^you keeping him out. He bleeds 
profusely. The threshold is smeared with blood. You succeed in keeping 
him out ; and he, unable to walk, rolls himself along the ground, till ho 
gets to the wall, where ho remains. Night passes over him, and on the 
following morning he is found by -the neighbours, cold, stiff, and dead. 

. . . I do not think, however, that you inflicted the injuries with an 

intention to cause death, it was through four that the threat would be 
carried out against Casey. Casey acted under the influence of the 
threats of those in authority, but such is no justification for the offence. 
It forms no defence, that such an order was given as that which 
appoai’ed in evidence on the trial. For an order from the execution of 
which death ensues is not only not sanctioned by law, but is directly at 
variance with it.” 

Tills is one of tlie revelations of the actual life of the people 
which are sometimes made in courts of justice. These tenants 
resided on an estate, the landlord of which was hold np as the very 
model of a Mnd, a just, and a liberal landlord. Could any descrip- 
tion of human serfdom exceed the pictiu’e of abject terror in whim 
these tenants lived? Wo must argue from indmdutd instances, 
for it is only by individual instances we can form our judgment. 
The words 1 have quoted are the staid and sober words of judicial 
calmness. Let us see what was proved at this trial. 

It was proved that on this estate an order was issued against 
harbouring in a house any person not a resident upon it. 

It was proved that this order was enforced by the sanction of the 
dreaded penalty of eviction. Tho Chief Baron’s words were : — 

“ Tho agent of the property had given public notice to the tenantry 
that expulsion from their farms would be the penalty infiicted on them 
if they harboured any one not resident on the estate.” 

That penalty was actually enforced against a \vidow for giving 
food and shelter to a destitute grandson of twelve years’ old: — 

“Tho poor boy was between twelve or thirteen years of age. His 
mother at one time hold a little dwelling, from wMch she was expelled j 
Ms father was dead. He found a refuge with his grandmother, who 
nULD A FAKUr, FBOM •WHICH SHE WAS EBMOVED VOB HABBOUBINa THE 
POOH BOT.” 

The peasant to whose door he comes implores of an inmate of 
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Ha house “ to turn him away, lost tho penally ahouhl be enforced 

against him.’’ - i , o 

These miserable serfs, even undex' the shadoAV of clarkncss, tcarpd 
to do the stealthy charity of giving to tho outcast child the shelter 
of a roof When one more bold or more tcndor-licartod than the 
others offered to rocoive him — the nciglvbours rose in terror, and 
threatened to give information of the broken rule. Tho terrorism of 
landlord dominion was completo ; and driven from every house, torn 
by violence from thh sacred threshold to which his despairing strug- 
gles clung, the miserable child lay down to die, and inorning dawned 
upon his cold and stiffened corpse. This is no fiction. Could, I 
ask again, any picture of abject — ^nuscrablc — serfdom be more com- 

S lete r In ivhat laud of slavery, in what clime of eastern oppression, 
o human beings crouch down in abject terror, from ihe very in- 
stincts of their nature, as these misciablc Irish men and women 
cowered down tliat night? Is it right or fitting that man should 
hold over his fellow the tcmblc dominion to which these poor 
miserable people sacrificed that wi’ctcbcd child? 

Tho accident of death resulting in this instance caused the 
revelation of the rule, the penalty, and tho terror. But for this 
accident tho deep and wretched slavery of these peasants would 
have been unknown. IIow many Jri.sh peasants arc crouching and 
cowering in secret under tyi-auny like this ? Upon how many Irish 
estates is tho order at this moment enforced which forbids a night’s 
lodging to a houseless wanderer, under that terrible penalty, tho 
dread of which froze up every warm gush of charity in tho hearts of 
these Irish and Christian men and women ? 


Let those who blame me for calling tlio condition of tho Irish 
tenant serfdom realize if they can tho scene of that poor child’s 
death. Tho terror which the hare thought of sheltering him 
caused — the crowding of tlvo terrified cottiers to prevent an act 
that might end in their extermination — the fact, tho inisoiublo, the 
damning fact, that there was not one who dared to violate the edict 
to save a homeless child from perishing — -and let them Loll mo by 
what milder terms can such a state of abject submission bo called. 

ITothing is more vtun and unprofitable than a controversy about 
names. In this instance wo see despotic dominion binding mon’s 
souls and consciences by a law as absolute and exacting as that by 
wHoh the slave driver can bind his slave. I cave not whethov it 
be called the tyrani^ of law, or the sacred right of properly, or 
feudal oppression.^ It is tho condition in which Irish people are 
living under English law. ^ That condition is enforced by that law. 
If any one of _ those cottiers had harboured tho outcast on that 
evening, the tiibunals of justice would have awarded — if necessary 
aU the power of tlie executive would have enforced — tho penalty of 
eviction, whidi would have been inflicted as tho punishment of his 
crime. Had they given way to the instincts of humanity tho very 
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same judge wlio ppnouncod the just sentence which punished their 
obedience to an inhuman edict, might, in that very same court- 
house, have been compelled to award the sentence of eviction, 
which, disguised under the assertion of a civil right, would really 
have been the adjudication of the landlord’s sentence of punishment 
for disobedience to his law.* 

It is impossible for law to be, either in the sight of God or man, 
altogether irresponsible for the wrong and the tyranny to which it 
is every day giving effect. 

I ought not, perhaps, to pass from Lord Eosse’s pamphlet 
without noticing an objection which he makes to any measure 
which involves what he regards as “ exceptional legislation.” I 
understand by this any legislation wliich will deal with the 
relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland — differently from the 
laws which governs them in England. The assumption that this 
is a decisive objection to any proposal runs through his enthe 
pamphlet. After stating the rather questionable propositions that 
the mtcrest of the tenant is to have new purehases made of Iiish 
property, which would give him “ a wealthy proprietary, able and 
anxious to assist him in getting forward,” he adds, “ the slightest 
approach to exceptional legislation would be a warning to the 
capitalist to keep off.”* “ It only remains,” he says in another place, 
“to inquire whether the relations of landlord and tenant could be 
improved by any measm-e not open to the very ^ave objection of 
being exceptional''^ Proposing to extend the Montgomery Act to 
Ireland, he observes in the same page : — “ As that Act is still law 
in Scotland extending it to L-eland would not be exceptional legis- 
lation.” J Again, In another place, “ no special pleading would 
succeed in devising an excuse for treating property as one thing 
in Ireland and another thing in England, Wales, and Scotland.”§ 

With reference to the argument which tells the Irish tenant that 
his true interest is to invito wealthy proprietors to invest capital in 
land — ^it plainly points out to the “ selling out ” of a large number 
of the present landowners. I am not sure that the experience of 
many Irish tenants will confirm the assertion that they have found 
themselves better off under “ wealthy proprietors,” who have been 
invited “to invest capital in Irish land,” than the^ were under the 
old and “insolvent" proprietors. || The question is one involving 
too many considerations to be incidentally discussed. 

* Lord Eosso, pngo 24. + Xonl Eosse, pag« 26. 

J Lord Eosbc, page 26. § Lord Boeso, page 23. 

II Upon this point the evidenoa given before Mr. Maguire’e Oommittce, eepedally the 
evidence of Judge Longfleld, gave us most valuable information. The purdbases under 
tlio Encumbered Estates Commission have been among the many concarring eauKea 
which have been driving the Irish people from their homes. No illustration of this 
can be stronger than the evidence to which X have already adverted — evidence in 
which he tells ns that he has been compelled to sell estates upon which the custom of 
tenant right prevailed to a purchaser who bought them with the intention of rohlnng 
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I may, liowovev, otianrvo, thal, in roailiiij? argumcnia of lliia 
nature by -wliioli thoac -who use ilicm la'llovc (hat ihey allow con- 
clusively tlial it would 1)0 p;rcatly for llio iiitcroai, ol’ Ireland to re- 
place by otbers all llio cxisfinfr class of propriciora and occu- 
piora; it lias aometimea ocoiirrcd io mo to ask myac'll’, svliat is 
the mcaninpf of sucU a pi'ojioaition. 1 have- boon iiecuai,oined to 
luiderstand by Iri'land, not merely a country poaaeaain^ certain 
goograpbical featui'ca, but a country inhabited by !i certain ])CO])1q 
whom 1 know; 1 care, nothing Ibr Iho abatnict prosperity of 
mountains, and villages, and jilaina — I care a good (h'al for the 
comfort and luippincaa of the people whom (loil has now placed 
on them. I understand, in a svord, by Ireland, the Irish people; 
and when any man pr’opo&ca to mo a ])lan to ercii to prosperity 
in Ireland by substituting a new ehiss ol‘ ])roprietors and 
occupiers for the pi’c.sent, J am very much dis[)os(id to ask him 
whether the present occupiers and jiroiirietors do not in I’cality 
constitute the liiah nation — ^whether any ])laii to henefit the 
Irish nation must not ho a plan to bmielil ihciu; iind whether 
a proposal which gravely proposes to orciiti' Irish prosperity by 
putting capitalist landlords and caj)ilaHst tenant fiirmcrs in 
place of onr present ones bo not a proposiil to make Ireland a 
groat country by destroying the Irisli nation, I am not capable 
of understanding this singular survivorship, and 1 heliovo, with 
Lord Abcrcorn, the true <iucstiou for every atalosmnn is to con- 
sider how to make lu’osjiorous and happy those who, whether as 
occupiers or as owners, are now living upon the Irish soil, 

Passing from this, however, lot mo ask whclhcr I hero ho really 
this condusive objection to “ oxe-eptional legislation.’’ J helievo 
that all legislation must bo adaplc«l to tho clreumslances Avith 
which it deals, and more than this, to the feelings and wants ol’ 
tho people Avhoin it is to govern. If the cireumsliuiecs of landed 
property in England and Ii’cland ho tho same,, if tho ii’olings of the 
JEuglieli people and Irish pcoido in respect to it he the sumo, then, 
indeed, it follows that tho same legislalioii on (his subject is 
applicable to both opnntrics. If the circumstances bo wholly 
difeent, if the feelings bo wholly dissimilar, no ivords can 
express the folly as well as tho wickcchiess of insisling on the same 
legislation for both. Tho bcil of Ih’ocrustcs fails in supplying 
us with an adequate illustration. Tho very same laws which 
in one state of things arc bcnclicont and aviso, in another state of 
things are inhuman and cruel. Tho accident of being inoorporatod 
in the some empire docs not nocossarily alter or assimilate tho 
Conditions of things. When sumptnary Iuavs Avcrc in force I can 

tho tenants of that right, and just heoanse they did so intend wore enabled to onthid 
competitors who would have I'espooted it. 

Oonld there bo a stronger proof of the neoesaity and the justice of a measure whioh 
Avoidd protect by law the Ulster onstom of tonant right. 
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conceivo a law regulating dress very proper in Ireland, which in. 
Canada would have couidemned people to he frozen to death. If 
any man had insisted in those days against exceptional legislation 
cither for Canada or Ireland, supposing both to have been subject 
to the dominion of the British Parliament, I do not believe the 
absurdity would have been as great as that of insisting on treating 
in the same way the relatious of the capitalist farmer to the 
capitalist landlord of England — and the relations of the Irish tenant 
farmer, who has not the most remote conception of what capital 
practically means, to a landlord who would denounce you as a 
revolutionist, or, if possible, something worse, if you told him that 
he was bound to let his farms Avith all pi'oper farm buildings and 
all proper appliances of cultivation. 

When I read some of the proposals that have been made, it 
seems to mo that the great principle is forgotten that no legislation 
is wise which is not so framed as to be adapted to the wants 
and the habits of the people. You cannot apply to a country 
of small holdings and poor tenants the principle which you borrow 
from a country of great farms and capitalist farmer's. Ireland is 
a country of small holdings, with a great agricultm-al population 
settled on the land. We must adapt all om legislation to this state 
of things. K you teU me that all the condition of our social 
system must be changed, that all our small fai-ms are to be 
consolidated into great ones, our ^or tenants driven away and 
capitalist cultivators put in their ^ce, I answer that this is the 
project of a social revolution — a revolution as great and, at least, as 
cruel as that which would be accomplished by drmng out all the 
landlords and dividing the estates among a large number of peasant 
proprictora. 

Even tins does not express all or nearly all that can be urged in 
reply to such an alignment. If England had been at the tune of 
the Kovohition subjected to a confiscation which vested all the 
property of the country in alien proprietors — ^if the memories of 
that confiscation were still branded deep in the hearts of the 
English people — if a Koman Catholic minority had seized on all 
the land, all the political power, all the Church revenues, all tlie 
.social position of the English nation — ^if English proprietory rights 
were enforced solely by foreign bayonets — ^then B'ish landlords 
might say that no rule should be applied to them which was not 
applied to English property in land. 

And if, more than this, it could be shown that every English 
proprietor held his land upon conditions which bound, him not to 
create a state of things which had now arisen — if it could be estab- 
lished that his very title deeds involved a trust which had never 
been fulfilled, and imposed conditions which up to Ais hour were 
broken — if the result had been in England agrarian erfmo and 
national beggary — ^if the whole English people were flying from 
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their natiyo land to escape the pressure of English landlordism — 
then, and then only, might Irish landlords object to exceptional 
legislation. . , . , 

The advocates of Irish tenant right are those who miglit justly 
denounce exceptional legislation. There is ^ccptional legislation 
for Ireland, bccauao there is legislation which induces an exceptional 
state of things. This is the only true test. Give us, on this land 
question, equality of legislation. I do not mean in saying so to 
refer to the difterencea between English and Irish law — all of 
which, and they are many, are, as we shall sec, against the Irish 
tenant. Give us equality of law, tested, as law only can be tested, 
by its practical residt. The tenant in England practically enjoys 
independence and security of tenme. Eramo your law so as to 
give to the Irish tenant the same. The identity of law, even if 
it existed, which would not do tliis, would bo only a mockery and 
a cheat. The late |8ir Hobert Peel truly expressed this Avhen, in 
promising identity of law between Ireland and England, he re- 
minded the House of Commons it must be an identity not in 
letter, but in spirit. “ It is true,” ho said, “ of political as of 
higher things, the letter Inlletli, but the spirit giveth life.” 

It has been true that in the application of the Englisli land law 
to Ireland, “ the letter has kill^” — ^Icilled I literally killed ! con- 
signed to death mullitudes of the Irish people. The spirit of 
English law even jret applied to our land question might give life 
to the dying energies of the Irish nation. 

The true test, if we really wish to establish identity of law 
between Ireland and England, is to apply to any condition of 
things existing in this country exactly the same legislation which 
would be adopted if tho same condition of things exist ed in ICng- 
land. AV ould, I ask, the condition of serfdom which i.s now the lot 
of tho Irish tenant farmer, be tolerated in England for one year? 
AVould the English tenant ondm-c to he served with annual notices 
to quit ? would he eudure notices served by “ a driver " tluit ho 
must not dare to give a relative a night’s lodging, or marry a 
son or a daughter without a license from the officer of the cstsitc? 
If a wholesale eviction lilce that of Glenvcagh had occurred in one 
of the central counties of England, does any man wlio knows the 
English House of Commons, or the siiirit of tho English pcojilc, 
believe that such an eviction would ever have talioii place in 
England again? The laws wliicli, in the ciroumstancca of Eng- 
land, leave the tenants freemen, in the ciroumstancca of Ireland, 
make them slaves ; and therefore, upon the very principle of giving 
Ireland English freedom, in Ireland they must be changed. 

But am I to bo seriously told that Irish landlords object to excep- 
tional legislation for Ireland ? Since the Battle of tho Boyne there has 
beennotlung but exceptional legislation for Ireland. Tlio Irish land- 
lords have maintained their powar by legislation not merely cxocp- 
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tional, but directly opposed to the letter of the statutes declaring the 
British Constitution, and wholly abhorrent to the spirit of British 
law. Let us take the history of Irish legislation since the Union; 
what is it but a miserable series of exceptional legislation, of legis- 
lation specially applied to the coercion of Ireland; of arms acts, 
of insurrection acts, of all the devices and contrivances by which 
English ministers and Parliaments have annulled or suspended the 
British Constitution in this country. Every man in England is at 
this moment entitled to bear arms. No man in Ireland can pos- 
sess a pistol except with the permission of the police. One of 
the very first measures for which Lord Bosse was called on to vote 
when Parliament assembled, was an act suspending the opera- 
tions of the Haheaa Corpus Act in some of its most essential 
provisions. Was he prepared to vote against such a proposal on 
tlie ground that it was “ exceptional legidation ?” 

The whole government of Ireland, from the Battle of the Boyne 
to the present day, is one long-continued exception of Ireland, 
not only from British law, but from the British Constitution. I 
speak not of particular acta; I spealc of the whole purport and 
polity of our laws and our administmtion, All the statutes which 
secured English liberty at the period of the revolution of 1688, were 
framed with the avowed object, and for the express purpose of 
making it impossible to govern England except with the assent of 
the English people. There has not been a statute passed for 
Ireland which has not been suboi’dinate to the one great object of 
enabling Irish government to be carried in defiance of the wishes 
of the frish people. 

Is it only in matters of temporary — or at least, nominally tem- 
porary — enactment that “ exception^ legislation’’ has been applied 
to Ireland? Are our corporation laws the same? Every insig- 
nificant town in England has its mayor and its corporation. In all 
Ireland eleven municipal bodies represent the most ancient element 
of the British Constitution. Do even these eleven enjoy the pri- 
vileges of English corporations? Is Lord Bosse prepared to vote 
for a measure which will place the election of sheriffs in the hands 
of tho corporations of Cork and Limerick, and Dublin and Water- 
ford ? It is “ exceptional legislation” that vests it in the Crown ? la 
he prepared to abolish that “ exceptional legislation" which entrusts, 
in Irclaud, the whole county taxation to twenty-three gentlemen 
selected by the sheriff, an officer appointed by the Crown? In 
every department of our affairs “ exceptional legislation" meets us. 
Uniformity of law or of administration is never thought of when 
the object is, by exceptional legislation, to trample down and to 
crush tho Irish people. The cry for it is only heard when some 
measure of justice — redressing sgmo excejjtional wrong — to the 
oppressed and down-trodden Irish.people is proposed. 

Whenever, in relation to any subject, the circumstances existing 
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in Ireland and England arc the same, then I believe tlio same legis- 
lation sliould be aiiplied. Upon any subject in relation to winch 
the circumstances of the two countries differ, the very principle 
of equality of laws compels us to vary our Icgislatioir with the 
varying circumstances to which it is applied. 

Lord Rosso, I perceive, includes Scotland in his area of unifoi’m 
legislation. Is he prejrarod to apply to Ireland the principle which 
has been established in Scotland in relation to the most important of 
all matters — that of tire national religion. The cxamirlo of Scot- 
land prohibits him from saying that the Chiu’oh of England is the 
estabUshed Chui-ch of the United Kingdom. In England tiro 
State establishes the Chm'ch of the majority of tho people; in 
Scotland the law establishes tire Church of tho majority oi‘ tho 
people. In Ireland — is Lord Rosso prepared to put an end to 
exceptional legislation ? 

Are the ri^ts of personal liberty less sacred than of landed pro- 
perty? Is Lord Kosse quilc sure that when tho suspension of tho 
ITnbeas Corpus Act is next irroposed, “ special jrlcadiug will not 
succeed in devising an excuse for treating” tire right to porbonal 
liberty “ as one thing in Ireland and another thing iir England, 
"Wales, and Scotland?" 

A vote for that measure is justified by saying that lire persons 
entitled to personal liberty in Ireland use it in a dillbrcut 
manner from that in which it is used by the persons ontiilod to it in 
England, Scotland, and Wales — and therefore the ])uhlic safety 
demands and justifies restrictions which are irot needed in England, 
Scotland, and Wales. Be it so. I say that tho landowner in Ire- 
land uses his right in a manner diflerenC from that in which it is 
used by tho persons entitled to it in England, Seolhuul, and 
Wales, and therefore tho public safety dcinaiids and justifies re- 
strictions which are not needed in England, Scotland, and Wales. 

But if wo wanted an illustration of tho absurdity to which such an 
ai’gumcnt leads has not Lord liosse himself supplied tho most striking 
one? He advocates the extension of “ tlic Montgomery Act” to 
Ireland, on tho ground that it would have “ the advautfige of not 
being exceptions legislation.” The Montgomery Act was an Act 
passed some years ago for Scotland, founded on some peoulhu’ 
ciroumstancos connected with the Scotch law of entail. This law is 
not in force cither in England or Ireland, and is, therefore, cloiu'ly 
“ open to the grave objection of being exceptional legislation.” Wo 
have never heard of any Scotchman objecting to legislation adapted 
to the peculiar circumstances of his country upon such grounds. 1 
rather Bunk Scotohmen have always insisted on “ cxecptioniil” 
legislation that is, in other words, legislation iidaiitcd to tho 
peculiar oiroumstanoes, the pcouliar wants, and Bio peculiar wishes 
of the country. But Lord Rosse, who objects to all excopiiunal 
legislation, proposes to extend to Ireland this statute so oxoop- 
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tionally passed for Scotland. He will not have an act specially 
framed to meet om* oivn case. His objection is removed if it was 
specially framed to meet the circumstances of a countiy wholly 
different from Ireland. 

The argument as to “exceptional legislation” is, in truth, a 
delusion. The whole question resolves itself into this : — Are the 
eircuTOStances of Ireland and England in relation to landed property 
so identical that whatever law works well in one country must 
necessarily work well in the other. 

I do not believe, when the question is stated in this broad and 
2 dain way, there is any man in his sober senses who will say that 
they arc. 

That to which Ireland is really entitled, in comiiarison with 
England, is to have laws which will practically secure the same 
result which English law secures to England, and emphatically to 
the same rights and privileges for the Irish jreople which the Engliiih 
l)eople enjoy. Any other “unifoi-mity of legislation” is a inookeiy 
and a cheat. 

But let us see if there has not been, if there is not now, an 
exceptional state of law in Ireland upon questions directly relating 
to property in land. 

Erom the close of the 16th century, there has been a poor law in 
force in England. In Ireland, up to the vear 1839, there was none. 
We must allow our minds to dwdi upon this statement before we can 
realize all that it conveys. In England, when the confiscation of 
the church and monastic property deprived the poor of the provision 
which had been made for them by the piety of olden times, a law was 
enacted which gave to the labouring peasant in each parish a first 
charge on all the property in that parish for an amount of wages 
sufficient to support himself and his family in at least a moderate 
degree of comfort. English labourers were actually receiving tljis 
out of a rate levied on all property during that dismal period in 
which we have been tracing the condition of the Izish labourer, 
compelled to work as a bondsman for a pittance barely sufficient 
to sustain life. To the people living as labourers on the soil it is 
impossible to conceive a wider or more complete variation between 
the laws and institutions' of the two countries. The Irish and the 
English lahoureis were living under systems of government as 
different as those of England and Eussia. Ho illustration, no 
language, can convey an adequate idea of the difference between 
the position of an English labourer, entitled to demand from the 
guardians as many loaves of good wheaten bread as he and his 
children, however numerous, could eat — and that of the miserable 
Kerry cottier described by Lord Glare. 

In the position of the landowner — in his relations and his obligations 
to the people around him, the difference was nearly as great. It is 
plwn that if the poor law of Queen Elizabeth had been extended to 
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frelatid, the state of things wliich we have been describing never 
could have existed. If it had been introduced even at a much later 
period, the clearances of estates and the extermination of the people 
never would and never could have occurred. The English land- 
lord was bound to support every man born on his estate. It is to 
this very difference between the law of England and Ireland, main- 
tained throughout a period of 260 years, that we may trace many 
of the difficulties which now surround the question of land tenure 
in this country. But that difference was tho necessary result of 
the policy of conquest — it was an indispensable condition of carry- 
ing it out. It would have been inconsistent with that whole policy 
to tax the conqueror for the benefit of the conquered race. 

Exceptional legislation for Ireland began with the reign of 
Henry VIII, Up to that period it had been the invariable practice 
of the piirliament of the pale periodically to revise the statute roll 
of the English legislature, and extend to Ireland “ all good and 
wholesome statutes lately made in the realm of England concern- 
ing the common weal.” * It was thus that all the earlier statutes 
which secured the liberty of Englishmen were incori)oratcd in 
Irish laws. The last of these revisions was elfcctod in a memorable 
parliament, convened at Drogheda by Sir Thomas Toyning, the 
deputy of Henry VII. 

From that day to the present no similar extension of good and 
wholesome English statutes to Ireland has ever been enacted. 
Unhappily the great charter of the English labouring man was 
adopted after the last of these assimilations. 

For 260 years Irish property in land was exempt from an obliga- 
tion which constituted a heavy burden upon all English estates. 
It might almo.st be said that the exem])tiun bequeathed to the 
modern owners of the estates lire accumulated obligation with the 
gathering pauperism of these 250 years, in tho meantime tho 
hard toil of the Irish peasant was making rich tho land, from which 
law gave him no right to support. If pauperism was gathering and 
obligations accumulating, so was capital in the improvements of 
the soil — and rents were swelled by the unrequited labour of the 
serf. Tho rental of Ireland represents to a large extent the result, 
not of capital expended, as Lord Dufforin supposes, by any present 
owner or by any one whom his ownership represents, but of toil and 
labour vested in the lands by tho occupying serfs and cottiers — 
by the industry of bondsmen tor whom their masters never incurred 
the English obligation of supporting them. 

* Xt is a conunon mistake tn auppnse that this was done once for all hy the act 
passed in the parliament of Poyning. Tliis was only tho Inst of a nories of acts piissod 
at intervals for the some pnrpose, A similnr statute had been passed not thirty years 
before, in tho reign of Edward XV. The real Poyning's law was tire law enacted at 
the wme time, which prevented the Irish Parliament from originating any bill of which 
ibe heads hn.d noti been sanotioiicd by tho IxUb Privy Oounoili and doolayod thai no 
acts sbonld be valid iintil the Koyal assent was given of 

The latter provision continued law until ^be Union. 
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When at last the voice of indignant humanity compelled the 
establishment of a legal provision for the poor, the English prece- 
dent was not followed. The Irish poor law lacked the great 
principles of that precedent. It contained no law of settlement, and 
It gave no right of relief. This may have been right, or it may 
have been wrong; but it was highly exceptional legislation. It 
was exceptional legislation which enabled the Irish landowners to 
evade the burden of the poor law. Every Irish landlord who has 
cleared his estate has done so with impunity, by virtue of excep- 
tional legislation. If that exceptional legislation were repealed 
to-morrow — if the property from which starving tenants have been 
“cleared” or “weeded," were now placed under the English law, 
and made liable for the support of those that were driven out, there 
are prosperous estates of which the whole rental would not pay the 
poor rate. There are landowners in Ireland, the most ready to 
insist on English proprietary rights, and join Lord Eosse in pro- 
testing against “ exceptional legislation,” who could scarcely retain 
an acre of their estates if they were not protected by “ exceptional 
legislation” from the obligation to which every English owner of 
property is subject. 

But let us throw over the law of settlement, and let me ask — 
Is Lord Rosse ready in all other respects, to apply the English 
poor law to Ireland? Is he willing to consent to an equally 
liberal administration of out-door relief? If upon this all-important, 
this vital question, which regulates the relation between landed 
property and the people, men will not, even now, adopt the English 
system — it is vain to tell us that any “ special pleading” is requisite 
to show that landed property is, and has been, “ one thing in Ireland 
and quite another thing in England and Wales.” 

But to come still more strictly to the very subject -with which 
we ai’e concerned, I ask is Lord Rosse prepared to give up the 
benefit of the Irish statutes which give to the Irish landlord 
facilities for ejectment utterly unknown to the English law? 
facilities hut for which the wholesale evictions of the last twenty years 
would never have been carried into effect ? 

This is a part of the subject which has not received all the atten- 
tion it deserves. The Irish landlord has by the law of Ireland 
facilities for crushing a defaulting tenant which are unknown in 
England. I will endeavour in a few words to explain this even to 
those unacquainted with the forms of legal procedure. 

There is no abstract principle of law which entitles a landlord to 
recover possession of his land as soon as hts tenant fails in the 
obligation to pay his rent. The rent is a debt for which the land- 
lord has the same remedies as any other creditor has against the 
goods and person of his debtor. He has, furthermore, the extra- 
ordinary remedy of distress which gives him an advantage over other 
creditors of his tenant. But the common law does not regard a 
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default in paying rent as creating any forfeiture of the interest which 
a tenant may have in his land. 

The right to recover possession in such a case rested, and 
still rests, in England, upon provisions in the lease or instru- 
ment creating the tenant’s estate, provisions reserving to the lessor 
a right to resume possession if certain prescribed covenants are 
not observed. The principle applies to other covenants beside 
that of payment of the rent. The ejectment for nonpayment of 
rent is simply that which is called in law “ an entry for condition 
broken.” It rests entirely on the contract embodied in the original 
grant. In the generality of leases there was retained the right to 
recover the land on breach of the covenant to pay rent as reserved — 
either absolutely or in the event of no distress being found upon the 
land. But in any lease in which this provision was omitted the 
landlord, while of course he liad his remedies for Tocovery of tJie rent, 
had no power to treat the tenant as forfeiting the estate. Even 
in cases in which the provision was made it not unlVequeiitly 
happened that in the devolution of the title to estates the person 
receiving the rent had not the power of enforcing the forfeiture. 

And lastly the enforcement of the right of forfeiture could only 
be resorted to after the fullilmont of preliminary ceremonials which at 
all events interposed some difticulties in the landlord’s way. The 
common law of England, and the tribunals which administered it, 
discouraged the forfeitures of tenants interests, and when a landlord 
came to enforce one he was held strictly to every requisite of the 
law. Forfeitures were odious in all English courts. 

Irishlegislatiou has exactly reversed these principles. Coramoiicing 
in the reign of Queen Anne contemporaneously with the Popery 
laws, a number of acts of Parliament have been passed constituting 
what is known in Irish jurisprudence as “ the ejectment code ” a code 
to which Chief-Justice Peniiefuther ajiplied the memorable declara- 
tion that it was a code of law made solely for the benefit of the 
landlord and against the interest of the tenant, and that it was upon 
this principle that judges must administer and interpret it. The 
whole object of that code was to expedite and facilitate the eviction 
of the tenant — |to get rid of every formality and difficulty by wliich 
the good old wisdom of the common law obstructed the forfeiture of a 
tenant’s (State, and lastly to extend that forfeiture to cases in wliieh, 
according to the common law, it did not exist, ytatute alter statute 
was passed for those purposes. If defects wore discovered in the 
old penal law they were met by a new one. As some latent 
principle of the common law protection was discovered uudestroyed, 
a new and more stringent enactment mowed it down — until, as I 
said, the whole principle of the common law was reversed, and to 
make forfeiture easy has been judicially declared to be the (iuty of 
judges in administering this code. 

all this while the English landlord has been left to his 
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common law remedies. Of all these voluminous ejectment statutes 
just one, and that an unused one, has found its way into English 
legislation. So little influence has this act upon the proceeding 
that it is actually not noticed in some of the best commentaries on 
the English laws of landlord and tenant. In our Irish commentaries, 
of all subjects connected with that law, the ejectment statutes have 
occupied the largest space and the most prominent position. 

The result of the law in the two countries is this: — In England 
the landlord who resorts to the process of ejecting a tenant who 
has not paid his rent can only do it according to the forms and the 
principles of the common law. 

In Ireland, by statutes passed for the special benefit of landlords, 
every difficulty which the requisitions of that common law inter- 
posed in the way of such an ejectment is swept away. In England 
It is the duty of Judges to administer the law so as in every doubtful 
case to protect the tenant. In Ireland it has been judicially declared 
to be their duty in every doubtful case to facilitate his eviction. 

But this is not all. The landlord seeking to evict a tenant was 
formerly obliged to proceed in one of the superior courts of law. 
This proceeding is attended with expense ahd with delay. In 
Ireland immediately after the peace, and just at the time when I 
have pointed out*" that the cessation of war prices made it difficult 
for landlords to enforce the exorbitant rents at which land had been 
previously let, a statute was passedf enabling the landlord to evict 
for non-payment of rent in the civil bill or county courts. This 

{ )ower was extended to every case in which rent was due upon a 
ease, whether the landlord had a right by law to recover possession 
or not. By the combined operations of the ejectment statutes and 
the cheap tribunal — the landlord was saved all difficulty, all ex- 
pense, and all delay. The process of eviction was reduced to the 
very minimum of time, of trouble, and of cost. 

From 1816 to the present day the Irish landlords possessed these 
extraordinary facilities for evicting tenants for non-payment of rent. 
Whether these facilities be right or wrong they were, and are, 
peculiar to Ireland. In 1866 a jurisdiction in such cases was con- 
ferred on the county courts in England, t but a jurisdiction very 
different from that which has for fifty years been exercised by the 
Irish local tribunals. All this was not enough. Even under the 
Irish “ejectment code,” the eviction for non-payment of rent 
did not extend to tenancies not created by writing. It did 
not include the general class of yearly tenants in Ireland. 
The tenant who held from year to year was in a position 
in which he might at any time be dispossessed by a notice to 
quit, but that notice must expire with the termination of the year 

*Artiepaa 0 9O. + Both. George III., o. 88. 

It 10th and 20th Victoria, o. 108, section S2. Any one reading this eeotion will see 
how totally different it is Orom the similar enaotmenta in Ixaland. 
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of his tenancy, and be given six months before. If a tenant held 
his farm from November to November, after the landlord let the 
first of May pass in any year, he had no power of recovering posses- 
sion of the farm for 18 months, even though in the interim the tenant 
fell into arrears of his rent. 

Here was a new difficulty. The highly penal ejectment code had 
been framed for a tenantry holding under leases. The landowners 
had ceased to give leases. They had preferred to have a dependent 
tenantry holding as yearly tenants. It had been forgotten that in 
creating such a tenantry they had exempted them from all that 
carefully drawn machinery of Irish statute law which enabled the 
landlord to pounce upon the tenant the moment he fell into default. 
As usual the diflBculty was met by a new penal legislation. A few 
lines — ^indeed a few words, dexterously inserted in a statute for 
regulatipg the civil bill courts extended the ejectment for nonpay- 
ment of rent to tenancies from year to year. 

So that in Irelund tenants holding from year to year, constituting 
now the immense majority of Irish tenants, arc subject to ejectment 
for non-payment of rent — a process which in England cannot be 
used against such tenants. That process is enforced under a penal 
code against the tenantry, which is unknown in English law, and 
it is enforced in a local tribunal and in a summary and expeditious 
manner, while in England, the landlord seeking to get rid of such 
a tenant, must first serve him with notice to quit, and then proceed 
to evict him by the costly and dilatory process of an action in the 
superior courts. 

The result is that in England a recourse to ejectment is a rare 
and exceptional resort. In Ireland it is an ordinary occurrence — 
actually a part of the routine management of some estates — em- 
ployed upon others, as Lord DuflSerin tells us, as a pressing mode 
of demanding the rent. 

With all these advantages specially created for him by Irish 
legislation — with principles, tribunals, and procedure — all newly 
invented for the very purpose of enabling him at once to crush out 
his defaulting tenant — an Irish landlord can hardly be heard 
objecling to “ exceptional” legislation. 

It is scarcely necessary to say how unwise and mischievous was 
this policy of speedy enforcement of landlord rights. ' As O’Connell 
long since pointed out it destroyed the value of character to the 
tenant. The more summary the remedy of the landlord the less the 
necessity for care in the selection of his tenant — the greater the 
temptation to hazard the acceptance of an offer of high rent from a 
tenant whom the landowner had completely in his power. It was 
not possible to conceive a code of law more calculated to destroy all 
true relation of trust between landlord and tenant. It treated the 
tenant as a knave, and this was to adopt a very effective means of 
making him one. The law that made ejectment easy invited the 
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landlord to be a tyrant and the tenant to be a cheat. Tbe ejectment 
statutes were the penal code which oppressed the peasant in his land 
tenure — they had their origin with the penal laws which oppressed 
him in his religion. They almost kept pace with them in absurdity 
and mischief. 

If the subject were less solemn, it would be inexpressibly 
ludicrous, to hear those who have in their favour an ejectment code 
like this, a code based upon the supposition that the tenant is not to be 
trusted even for one year — gravely tell us that everything is to be 
settled between landlord and tenant by mutual confidence and food 
will. 


I trust, my Lord, you will forgive me for using the opportunity 
which your Lordship’s letter atFordcd me, not only to reply to your 
own objections, but also to notice the publications of Lord Dufferin 
and Loi-d Eosse. I have not professed to give a formal and full reply 
to all that has been written by either of these noblemen ; still less 
to have met in these pages all the objections that have been urged 
by others against the proposal I have made. 

In one respect I have perhaps gained the object which I proposed 
to myself in the pubbcation of that proposal. Discussion has been 
at least excited upon its nature, and I may even hope that in that 
discussion some persons have been led to regal’d the question of 
Ii’ish land tenure in a point of view in which it had not been 
presented to them before. Subjects have certainly been considered 
in public journals and writings in connexion with the Irish land 
question, which,, when I published the Plea for the Celtic Race, 
I felt had been entirely lost sight of. 

It may perhaps be my obstinacy or my presumption, but after 
weighing as best I can all tbe objections that have been made, I 
adhere with unabated confidence to the opinion I expressed, that it 
is vain to expect a settlement of that question except by a measure 
which will give to the occupier of the soil a tenure for a certain 
period, without any power in the proprietor to interfere with 
or prevent it. Nay, 1 feel satisfied that whatever attempts may 
be made to settle that question by measures short of this -will prove 
failures, cither in their proposal or in their execution, and that in 
tlie end the very necessities and nature of the subject will compel 
men cither to abandon the effort or to adopt the principle for which 
I have contended. 

It would indeed be presumption to say that I have devised the 
best mode of carrying that principle into effect. The provisions I 
sketched were intended mainly as suggestions to be moulded and 
re-formed by the judgment and experience of others. The details 
of any measure prepared entirely by one mind must of necessity be 
imperfect. 
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Many of tlie objections -wliioh have been made against that mea- 
sure have been founded on a misunderstanding of its nature. It 
has been urged that it would revive the mischiefs which are state<l 
to have existed in the case of the long leases of former days, 
and pictures have boon drawn of lands hold under such tenures, 
at low rents, yet covered with pauper tenants, with a wretched 
people and an ill-cultivated soil. Such an argument could not for a 
moment impose upon any man who had given attention to the 
proposal I have made. 

The tenures I propose do not bear the remotest analogy to those 
leases. The leases I suggest would be given to tlie occupier, and 
the o.coupier alone. The leases to the middleman did nothing for the 
occupying tenant, who was still sribjcot to the exactions or the caprice 
of the middleman, the only landlord he know. Security of tenure 
to the middleman was far from being security to the tiller of the soil. 
I propose that every tiller of tho soil should have a secure tenure. 
Under these old leases the occupiers paid exorbitant rents. I pro- 
pose to secure to every occupier that he shall only pay a modomte 
one. Lastly, those who say that I would overrun the country with 
the small tenements of former days, have overlooked the fact that 
I make aubdwision impossible except with the landlord’s consent* 

* 'Wliflo Irishmon ought to ncknowledgo Iho fairuoss anri candour which hare gene- 
Tfllly of late marked the dkousaiouii of the Irish land question In the English press, it 
le impoBsiblo to ohsorva votliout surpriso tho ignorance of Irish subjeots wbioh Bome< 
times marks the mode in whioh they are treated even in the best of tho English 
journals. Of coumu tho dogmatism and conildenoe of assertion arc exactly pro- 
portioned to the ignoraueo displayed. 

To take a very bxmihlo illastration — humble at least in rospoot of one of the parlies. 
A writer in tho Satv/rdai/ i?ei ieio thus conolusively disposes of the proposal to give a 
sixty years' lease to tho occupiers 

" At present, the peasant has no means of vindicating bis title, except by on armed 
insurrection; and of this there ie no immedinto prospect. But if ho could only got the 
stand-point of a sixty years' lease, m.ade oUignlory by act of Parliament, he would trust 
his sons' wits and the mts of bis grandsons to keep the landlord out of possession tlU 
the longest day that timo should see. People in England, when they bear of a sixty 
years’ lease, their innocent minds on the green pastures of improved oultivation 
which the term suggests. The Irish agitator, when he makes a sixty years leasehold 
tenure his platform cry, and defies the Government to reject hie appeal, knows as wdl 
as his shouting followers that it moons a possession which, once obtained, tho Iidsh 
peasant and Ids children would clutch as an indefeasible iuheritanco, and only part with 
at the cost of life. We know too — for the report of the Devon Commission was not 
written in vain — what a state of things leases for lives once brought about, and how for 
th^ contributed to the grim terrors of tho great famine.” 

1 have pointed out the error involved in supposing that any proposal has 
been made to give a sixty years' lease to the occupier, which coidd possibly revive tlie 
evils of the middleman’s lease. I pass by tho somewhat singtdar argument that the 
Irish tenant ought not to get snob a lease, beoauas at the end of that term his grandson 
may possibly endeavour to find means of denying possession to the landlord of 
that day — an argument, I admit, about as wiso as most of tho ravings of the calum- 
niators of tho Irish people. I very respectfully take exception to the description of 
“the Irish agitator,” “making a sixty years’ lease Ids plalfoim ory— defying tho 
Government to reject hjs appeal,” and all tho while surrounded "by shouting 
followers,” who know as well ae himself how the grandson of ^e Irish tenant wiS 
behave at the cud of sixty years. 

It BO happens that no person but myself has ever made the proposal of a compulaoiy 
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I am not expressing an opinion one way or another upon the 
expediency of preventing the subdivision of farms. I have already 
shown that in post times it has been in Ulster, not inconsistent 
with prosperity — in Munster it has been rather the result than the 
cause of the wetchedness of the occupiers. But I am pointing out 
that the proposal I have made does not give, or tend to give, the 
slightest faciuty for such subdivision. On the contrary it prohibits 
it, because it makes the covenant against it a universal one, and it 
gives to the landlord increased faciuty for enforcing it. 

"Were my proposal adopted it would not even prevent the con- 
solidation of farms, if it be true that this consolidation is the 
necessary result of the laws which regulate our present progress ; 
or if the creation of manufacturing industry made it more prontable 
for a tenant to devote himself to the piu'suits of that industry 
than to cultivate a small farm. Whenever, from any cause, it 
became advantageous for an occupier to part with his holding, he 
would sell it with his lease of 63 years, exactly as the Ulster tenant 
now sells his tenant right. If the tendency of progress leads to 
large farms, that holding would be purchased up by his neighbour, 
who would add it to his own. Economic laws would still have full 
and perfect play. Mens interest or necessities would lead or force 
them to conform to these laws. The only difference would be that 
these laws would exercise their proper and natural influence 
uninterrupted by a vicious and unnatural state of things. If an 
occupier abandoned his farm it would be because he found he could 
do better than devote himself to its cultivation ; not as it is now, 
because our system of land tenure prevents him from cultivating it 
at all. Under that system economic laws arc marred and disturbed 
in their operation. The “ malignant human agency” is interposed 
by a land law which declares that the tenant shall not have freedom 
in the cultivation of his lands. 

Neither would my proposal prohibit, or even interfere with, emi- 
gration, if emigration is, from circumstances, the best thing for the 
Irish people. It would only give each tenant the free choice 
between cultivating his farm at home and seeking his fortune in 
another land. 

I only ash that before the Irish race are driven from Ireland 
they should be given the opportunity of making the most of the 

leaGB for sixty years. The only suggestion at all resembling it was one thrown ont 
before tbo House of Commons Committee in tbe evidence of the Boman Catholic Bishop 
of Cloyne, and be did not propose to make it compulsory. I have never in my life 
attended a tenant-right meeting — have never made n mecch on the subject of 
tenant-right from a platform or anywhere except in the House of Commons, The 
proposal of a sixty yeais’ lease has never been even adverted to by any one in any 
platform meech. 

The "Irish agitator," the “ platform cry,” and " tho shouting followers," are aU 
pure and not very lively fiction, without even the smallest foundation in fact. 

This is not the ^irit in whioh Irish questions ought to be discussed, especially in 
journals to which Hishmen naturally look for better things. 

N 
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Irish soil ; of trying whether the industry of Irishmen cannot raise 
from it enough to support us all in comfort. 

If it be true, as Lord Dutferin states in one of his letters, that 
the cheumstanoes of modern farming have brought about “ a 
desire on the part of the owner and occupier to increase the size of 
existing holdings," I quite agree with him that “ when such a 
feeling exists in the minds of the parties chiefly interested, the 
tendency will not bo averted by legislation” — assuming always that 
the tendency is really the result of the laws of human progress, which 
legislation is jpowerless to control. If the tendency is created by 
some human influence, then legislation may remove that influence, 
and leave the laws of progress to their unimpeded action. In 
Ireland, I repeat, the laws which enable landlords to prohibit the 
industry of the tenants prevent the free operation of these laws. 
I surely propose nothing that is even an attempt to conti'ol that 
operation. If Lord Dufferin be right, although every tenant in 
Ireland held by a lease for 60 years, the peaceful operation of 
coonomio laws would infallibly bring about the consolidation of 
farms. At present that consolidation is to be traced, not to these 
laws of progress, but to the vicious system which refuses to ovciy 
tenant farmer the opportunity of being industrious. 

I have already quoted some passages from the evidence of 
Bishop Keane to show how this want of security for improvements 
is driving the people out of the country, and so directly forcing the 
consolidatibn of farms. Let me quote one more to prove how 
it operates in preventing improvements on the part of those who 
remain : — 


“ I will raontion,” he said, “ another case — that of a parishioner of my 
own. He had a farm of about 120 acres, 90 acres of which wore under 
cultivation, and producing fair crops, considering the slate of the country. 
He had about 30 acres of cut out bog; that is, waste. I said to him — 
‘ Why do you not endeavour to improve your fai'm ? Tou could make it 
valuable for yourself and your faimly.’ . . . His answer was — ‘ If I 
were sure that I could calculate on the fruits of my oivn industry I 
would set about it at once; but being uncertain whether I may not be 
holding out an invitation to the landlord to Imm mo out, not only of that 
portion of the fawn, but also of the other portion, I will leave the farm as 
it is.’”* 

“ The second case is the case of a man who took a form of land on 
condition of improving it. The landlord said — ‘ I will give yon that side 
of the hill on the condition that you improve it.’ I pass by that place 
four or six times every year regularly, and I see there crops where 
formerly there was nothing but ban'ennoss. The man got ihefam on con- 
dition of improving it. He was a poor man, with no caphed except his strong 


* Bishop !Keane, Queatdoa S,8SS. 
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««)«, atovt heart, and willing mind ; arid the result is that he has beautiful 
crops now where there was nothing hut barrenness and sterSitg before”* 

Again he illustrates the question by an instance of four tenants, 
who were able to obtain a lease from one of the abused middlemen 
who held himself by a long tenime. These leases were taken in the 
year 1837 — ^they were of land “ on the skirt of the brown, barren 
moimtain, growing nothing but heath and coai'se grass.” Of one of 
these tenants he tells us — 

" The first two years you may suppose how valueless the land was, 
when I tell you that for that period he was to pay no rent at aU. There 
was not a road within a mile of the place. He look lime by the high 
road 10, 12, or 14 mile.s — he loaa obliged to tahe it then on his bach, ami on 
the backs of his children for the remainder of the distance. On the slope 
of 20 acres there was neither house, nor fence, nor green field . . in 

the course of 26 years that man, to my certain knowledge, was able to 
rear his family in comfort. He was able to convert that very slope of 
20 acres into tlie state in which it now is, producing green crops, com 
crops, and tmything he likas to put into the ground. lie has fenced it, 
he has built a house upon it ; he has gone to incredible labour in taking 
out stones that were in his way ; and the result is, that it is now quite a 
pleasure to look at his farm.”t 

I cannot quote such evidence as this without rememberiuff that 
there is a strange sameness in the story of the hardworking industry 
of the Irish peasant as there is in that of the discouragement and 
oppression which has kept him down. Exactly one hundred years 
have passed since an instance almost exactly similar came under the 
notice of Arthur Young. Sir William Osbonie was then the 
owner of a property in Tipperary, residing within two or three 
miles of Clonmel. At the time when the Levellers or White Boys 
were rife, Sir William “ met with a manly-looking fellow of forty, 
followed by a wife and six children, who begged.” In reply to 
remonstrances upon the scandal of begging, he said he could get no 
work. “ Follow me," stud the baronet, “ and I will give you some.” 
“ He gave him five acres of a heathy mountain, built him a cabin, 
and lent him £4 to stock his ground.” “ The fellow flourished, he 
went on gradually, repaid the £4, and presently became a happy 
little cottar.” Twelve years afterwards, when Young wrote, he 
was able to say — “ He has now twelve acres under cultivation, and a 
stock in trade worth at least £80.” 

Twenty other persons made similar applications, and were settled 
in the same way. “ Thei a indusi'RY,” writes this English traveller, 
“has no bounds, nob is thb day long bnough fob thb 
revolution of their incessant labour.” 


* Bishop Seans. Question 3,S66. 
f Bisihop Keane. Question 3,854 
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Yet these are the people of whom Lord Dufiferin tell us that if 
we give them leases for a long tenure and at a moderate rent, they 
will not be able to hold 3iem, if we only add the un-Irish 
conditions, which would oblige them to pay their rents, and be 
industrious upon their farms. 

Sir William Osborne’s tenants had been actually engaged in the 
insurrectionary movements of that day. 

Arthur Young continues : — 

“ It shows that the villainy of the greatest miscreants is all situation 
and circumstance : emplot, don’t hang- tuem. Let it not be in the 
slavery of the cottar system, in which industry never meets its reward ; 
but nv GiviNO property teach the valde op it; by giving them 

THE PRtJlT OP THEIR LABOUR TEACII THEM TO BE LABORIOUS. All this 
Sir WiUiam Osborne has done, and done it with effect, and there 
probably is not an hoiiestei' set of famflies in the county than those which 
he has formed from the refuse of tho White Boys.”" 

This industry was not exceptional. Wherever Young found the 
Irish peasant encouraged, there he found him toiling in an industry 
which, he admits, accomplished results which no Englishman could 
have produced. 

“ In the mountainous distincts I saw instances of greater industry than 
in any other parts of Ireland. Little occupiers who can get leases of a 
Tnouviuvi-side, make exertions in improvements which, though far enough 
from being complete or accurate, yet prove clearly what effects encourage- 
ment would have upon them." 

It Is not surprising that he should say of this class of Irish 
tenants : — 

“ It is, from the whole of the evidence, plain that they are, in no 
common degree, masters of the art of overcoming diillculties by patience 
and contrivance. . . . Give the farmer of twenty acres in England 
no more capital than his brother in Ireland, and I will venture to say he 
will he much poorer, for he will he utterly unable to go on at all.” 

I return to the proofs of the same spirit of enterprise, and the 
same industry existing in the peasants of our own day supplied to 
us in tho evidence of Dr. Keane. 

The value of evidence like this is, as I have boforo observed, that 
it does not consist of opinion or speculation, it is testimony as to 
matter of faot. These instances, striking as they are, are but 
samples and illustrations of the general conditions of Irish life. I 
will ask of any one to read over oarclully these three brief narratives 
of actual fact, and then ask himself the question — docs our present 
system of land tenure discourage and prevent improvements which 
under a system that gave security would certainly be made ? 

* Arthur Young's Tow, Td, Si,, p. 173. 
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Many and many a man, with the “ capital of a Avilling mind, a 
strong arm, and a stout heart,” is pining hopelessly in the workhouse, 
or wandering a reluctant exile from nis home. There is many a 
man who, rather than leave the old country, would carry the lime 
upon his back up the weary hill-side to build lumself and his chil- 
dren a home — many a one who would gladly toil in cheerful 
industry upon “ the skirt of the brmvn and barren mountain,” and 
whose toil would cover the wild upland with luxmdous crops. 

There is the land lying waste — ^there is the labourer, the eeal 
CAPITALIST, driven from lus country, or perishing in the pauper’s 
home. Cannot we see where is the malignant “ human agency" 
which blights our noble country with “ perennial desolation,” 

But I use this evidence for one pur[)Ose, and for one only. 
Is there a man in the enjoyment of his natural senses that 
can doubt the fact, that insecurity of tenure prevents improvement 
on the soil ? 

Of what is that insecurity of tenure the result? Of no natural law 
of human progress, but of the fact that tenitorial arrangements, 
the effect of the confiscations of conquest, have vested in a small 
number of proprietors the dominion over the Irish soil, and that this 
dominion is so exercised — by a combination among these proprietors, 
arising trom the social and political antagonism of classes, and 
creeds, and races — so as to deny to the occupier the security which 
is the only condition on which he can improve. 

Then, if the industry of the tenant be not free — if human agency 
drives him from the waste he would reclaim, and human authority 
tells him that on his own farm it is “ irregular' to improve, it is 
vain and trifling, it is “ darkening counsel by words without know- 
ledge'' to talk of economic laws as applicable to a state of things in 
which the freedom of human industry, which is the essential element 
of these laws, is wanting. 

Let no one call this “ declamation.” It is strict and stei’u rea- 
soning. We have but one fiict upon which we must make up our 
mind. Does the present system of land tenure prevent the occupier 
from expending his industry on the soil? All that we know of 
human nature tells us that it must. All the principles of economic 
science — principles that are nothing more than formularies, gene- 
ralizing the inferences to be drawn from the motives of industrial 
and commercial action — teach us that it must. Evidence, clear, con- 
clusive, and overwhelming, establishes that it has done, that at this 
hour it is doing, so. All rude and untutored common sense — all 
the educated common sense, which men call science — all the teach- 
ings of books, all the lessons of the past, all observation of the 
present, concur in the lostimony — that by maintaining precaiionsncss 
of tenure we are putting a check upon industry, and preventing 
the occuijiers from making improvements which, had they security 
for their holdings, they would effect upon the soil. 
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If this cardinal fact in all reasoning on the Irish land question 
bo established, it meets us in all the varying circumstances under 
which that question can be presented to our mind. 

I have shown how it meets us in the attempt to attribute to the 
natural laws of human progress those strange phenomena of our 
social state which perplex every one who attempts to solve the 
problem of that state by any application of these laws. 

Are we to be told that Ireland is over peopled while we deliberately 
maintain and enforce a system winch prohibits the population from 
raising all they can from the resources which a merciful Creator has 
given us in the soil? 

Can we listen to any argument which tells ns that our poverty 
is the inevitable result of our want of manufacturing industry Avhilo 
we permit a vicious system of land tenure to deprive our people of 
the opportunity of emjiloying then industry upon their own land ? 

Are WG to turn in senseless resentment to rend England for 
having put down our woollen manufacture a century ago, while 
before our own eyes and in our o%vn day — the great manufacturing 
industry of the country — the industry that creates produce from 
the soil, the industry that tills the ground, is blighted and blasted 
by unwise and pernieioua land laws ; and while those who ought 
to live by that industry are brought to beggary and ruin ? There 
is no magic in words. Never did the suppression of the woollen 
trade more dh’ectly throw out of employment the combers and 
weavers of wool, than does the system of land tenure which 
prohibits agricultural industry throw out of employracni the fanner 
and the agricultural labom'er who depend upon that industry for 
their support. 

And lastly, this fact meets us in the great and vital question — Is 
it just to drive away the Irish — ^to drive Ihcnr away without giving 
them a chance of malting all they can on tlaeir own land ? Is it just 
or right to drive away such men as the naiTatives of Bishop Keane 
describe ? to deny to them the privilege of toiling on the barren 
mountain side, in order that proprietors may retain their influence 
or dominion, and tliat the hmds of Ireland may bo preserved for 
the holders of great consolidated farms, who arc in “the good 
lime coming” — the millenial blessedness of landlords^ — to occupy the 
places of the humble and industrious tenants that arc remorselessly 
to be swept away. 

Anxious as I am to meet every fair objection to the proposal I 
have made, no time at my command would enable me to reply to 
all the criticisms I have received. Theiu are some on which I would 
wish to offer a few words of comment. 

It has been said, and truly, that my proposal will not restore the 
tenants who haive been cruelly evicted within the last twenty years, 
and that therefore I am inflicting a penalty upon the landlords who 
have exercised their rights in a humane and forbearing spirit, wlule 
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I would leave those who have acted harshly to enjoy a kind of pre- 
mium in the comparative freedom which they would have in the 
management of their estates.* No human legislation, it is true, can 
undo the cruelty and the injustice which have been inflicted upon 
the Irish people. Bat this surely forms no valid reason why we 
arc not to prevent them in future. Such an argument is a bar 
against all improvement. The instances are rare in which we can 
i*emedy the wrongs of the past. It is not always possible to de- 
prive the perpetrators of the m*onga of the advimtages they have 
gained. But legislation must look only to the futoe. And after 
all, if we be compelled to leave undisturbed the fruits of past, 
while we prevent the possibility of future injustice, I am not sure 
that wo can very deeply sympathise with the complaint of the man 
whose grievance is that he did not rob in time. 

I am, however, far from admitting that such a meosiu'e as I sug- 
gest is a penalty upon any landlord. I believe that were it passed 
there is not a landlord in the country who in four years would not 
be far better off than he is now. We must not be deterred from 
this measure of good to all by tho argument that the men who have 
acted worst will profit most. That argument is not true. The man 
who has evicted his tenants unless in the rare instances in which he 
has kept his land unlet, would be subject to the law I propose 
equally with the man who has permitted his tenants to remain 
upon his estate. Even when he had his estate in his own hands he 
would bo bound not to let his land except upon the terms of the 
new law. 

A more specious objection, urged by the same authority, is that 
I Avould deprive proprietors “ of the first great right of an owner — 
that of tilling his own hmd himself.” 

It is important in matters of this kind that we should be accurate 
even in words. I do not propose to deprive any proprietor of “ the 
right of tilling his own land himself.” That of which I do deprive 
him is the right of arbitrarily evicting the present oooupier for tho 
purpose of tilling the land himself. As to the latter right there are 
cases in which it would be impossible to deny the power and even the 
duty of interference. Suppose a combination of all the proprietors 
to lay down their lands in grass and diive out the whole people — 
no one, I niiprehend, will say that against such a project of exter- 
mination Government ought not to interfere ; or if Government 
failed, that the people shomd not protect themselves. For such an 
extermination the plea would in vain be urged that the landowner 
were only exercising the first great right of an owner, that of 
“ farming his land himself.” 

In the criticism on which I am commenting even its able and 
> candid author falls into a fallacy which pervades almost all the 


* MdinJmrgh Jlevieui, January, 1867. 
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reasoning of those who oppose legislation on the Irish land question . 
He does not sufficiently attend to the distinction between acts which 
are the isolated doings of individuals and acts which are the 
habitual and general practises of large classes of men. The latter 
may frcquenUy be the proper subject of legislative interference 
where the former would not. The distinction is that which per- 
vades all jurisprudence, even that of our criminal law Acts which 
are regarded as innocent, or at least not the object of punishment 
when done by an individual acting singly, are high misdemeanours 
when done in combination with others. Combination is power. 
The combination of many Individuals is, in effect, the enacting of a 
law. And when a large class all pursue the same conduct because 
they arc guided by the same interest and the same passions, they are 
acting in combination. Indeed, the refusal of each landowner to grant 
leases can scarcely, in any instance, be said to be his own solitary 
act. He often pursues that course in deference to the opinions and 

? rejudices of his order. In every instance he is supported by them, 
legislation, as well as jurisprudence mu.st recognize the distinction. 
Evil things that are only the isolated offences of individuals must 
often be left to the correction of general opinion and individual 
conscience. But when these evil things become the habits of whole 
classes they are public mischiefs, and the legislative power must 
interfere to put them down. These are principles of common appli- 
cation, and they are the principles upon which legislation upon the 
Irish land question must rest. One landowner might not be pre- 
vented from turning his estate into a desert — all the landowners in 
the country could not be indulged in a similar caprice. One land- 
owner may refuse leases without justifying an Act of Parliament — 
when all combine to refuse them the Legislature must interpose. 

But can it really be said even of an owner of ii district — of an estate, 
strppose of 20,000 acres, in a thickly populated country — that he has 
a right to pull down villages, to level all human habitations, and to 
till or pasture that 20,000 aci'cs himself ? Has anything like this 
evei‘ been done in England since the clearance of Hampshire for 
the New Forest? On a smaller scale it has been atlem])ted, and it 
has been punished. But the very assei’tion of such a right drives 
us back to the origin of property in land. Fortunately, in Ireland, 
that origin is not lost in the obscurity of remote and unknown days. 
All propiietary right in Ireland can be traced to the time when 
“ waste and unreformed countries" became vested in the English 
Crown. No Irish proprietor over obtained from tliat CroAvn a right 
to till the land himself. Such a right was distinctly and Jjositively 
withheld from him — as to all but a specified portion of his grant. 
For the rest his only right was to receive rent from “ estatod" 
tenants whom he was bound to place upon the land. 

So far from admitting this to bo “the first great right of an 
owner," I would say that in the case of the monopoly of great 
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tracts of oouiitiy by one proprietor, he has not and he never had 
such a right. In Ireland the very terms of every grant exclude it. 
Even in England the condition of all grants was to have men ready 
for the service of the lord when required. In no country in Europe 
has the land been given to a few with a right to exclude the people. 
And plausible, nay even true as this statement of an owner’s rights 
may be in individual cases, it is not true when it is applied to the 
great mass of property throughout the kingdom. The owners of 
land as a class have not the right to till their own land and sweep 
from its surface the people. The question is entirely one of degree — 
Avhere interference with such privileges should commence? I 
answer as before, whenever the claims of the owners to till their 
own lands amounts to a public mischief and a public wrong. 

I may observe, in passing, that the measure I have suggested was 
framed with the most scrupulous care to preserve to the personal 
occupation of the landlord every portion of his estate which had 
been usually tilled by the o^vners of that estate. It is exactly in 
conformity with the policy of James I. and Sir John Davies, to 
which I have already referred. It leaves in his own hands all that 
ho has ever held as demesne land, and it confirms the tenants in 
the possession of the rest. It takes away from him the power of 
turnmg out people for the purpose of extending hia demesne — of 
“ adding field to field” until for the peasantry “ there should be 
no place.” This, so far from being an ancient right of property, is 
made a crime by many old statutes. Acts against depopulation 
were passed by the Pai'liaments of the Plantagenets and the 
Tudors ; very “ strong" ones are to be found on the statute book of 
Henry VIII. 

I cannot forbear from quoting from the works of Sir Thomas 
More, a description of “ a clearance,” which would almost impress us 
with the belief that he had an Irish eviction present, in prophecy, 
to his mind — 

“ Therefore it is that one covetous and insatiable cormorant and very 
plague of his native country, may compass about and enclose many thou* 
sand acres within one pale or hedge — the husbandmen he thrust out of 
their own ; or else either by covin or fraud, or violent oppressions, they 
be put beside it, or by wrongs and injuries they be compelled to sell all. 
By one means, therefore, or other, either by hook or by crook, they 
must needs depart away — poor, silly, wretched souls — men, women, 
husbands, wives, fatherless children, widows, woeful mothers with their 
young babes, and the whole household — small in substance but rich in 
numbers — as husbandry requires many hands. Away they trudge out 
of their kuoAvn and accustomed homes, finding no place to rest in. All 
the household stuff, which is very little, worth nothing, it might well 
abide the sale. Yet, being suddenly thrust out, they be constrained to 
sell it as a thing of nought. And when they have wandered abroad, 
and that be spent, what can they do but go sted, and then justly perdue, 
be hanged ; or else go about a-begging, and then also be cast into 
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prison as vagabonds, because they go abont and work not, whom no 
man will set to work, though they never so willingly proffer themselves 
thei'eto.” 

It was probably under the influence of such feelings that the 
Chancellor of Henry VIII. drew up some of the statutes on the 
subject of depopulation which were passed in the reign of that 
King. 

I have frequently thought it strange how readily the advocates 
of the oppressions of power refer to the old principles of the law 
and the constitution, never remembering how they protected and 
vindicated popular right. No one who has read the statutes against 
“ depopulators" can doubt that if, under the Plantagenets the English 
landowncra had ventured on a third of the extermination of which 
Irish landlords in our time have been guilty, the Parliament of that 
day would not have scrupled much about such rights of propci'ty as 
are now claimed, or hesitated to discover rather violent means of 
reminding the “ depopulators” of their duty to their country and 
their king. The remedy of some of the earlier statutes was a vciy 
simple one. The landowners who had cleared their estates and 
pulled doivn villages were compelled, by a very summary process, 
to rebuild the villages and replace in them the people they had 
turned out. 

With the enactment of the poor law of Queen Elizabeth the 
English clearances came to an end. Singular is tlie fatality which 
seems to attend all legislation for this country. In England the 
institution of a legal provision for the poor was the most effectual 
means of stopping extermination. In Ireland it led to the driving 
of thousands and tens of thousands from their homes. 

The same high authority upon which 1 have been commenting, 
suggests another objection. Speaking of the evictions, the writer 
in the last numbei’ of the Edinburgh Mevieio, asks : — 


“Is it equally certain that any alteration of the land laAvs, even 
one giving fixity of tenure at a reserved rent, would have kept all these 
people at home ? The returns of evictions lately moved for by tho Earl 
of Belmoro, show, that in tho last six years, there have been in all 
Ireland, 87,104 ejectments. Of those two-thirds wore for non-payment 
of rent. Now, as payment of rent is included amongst tho obligalions 
to which, under Mr, Butt’s scheme, a tenant would bo subjected, it is 
not clear that fixity of tenure on those terms would have saved those 
26,000 poor ruined people from eviction.” 

Even to raise the question, wo ought to know how many of these 
evictions were for exorbitant rents. 

But I must observe, iu the first place, that by far the greater num- 
ber of these ejectments were brought ag^st yeai'ly tenants. Nearly 
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all the ejectments for non-payment of rent are so. I have already 
pointed out that such an ejectment is wholly unknoAvn in England, 
and is a novelty even in Irish law.** An ejectment for non-payment 
of rent is adopted as the quickest mode of getting rid of a yearly 
tenant instead of ■waiting for the slo'w process of notice to quit. 
Every tenant -who is thus evicted must, it is true, owe a year’s 
rent; but it docs not at all follow that he might not find means of 
paying the rent, and so stopping the ejectment, if he had any 
interest which it was worth hia while to retain. Once his landlord 
had determined to get rid of him, paying up his rent would only 
put off the e\il day. Any inferences drawn from ejectments for 
non-payment of rent against yearly tenants are liable to many ele- 
ments of uncertainty. So far as they rest on any analogy with 
English ejectments, they are only calculated to mislead. It docs 
not at all follow in case of any one of these evicted tenants that he 
was not in a position to protect his interest by paying up his rent, 
if he had any interest to protect. 

But apart irom this, and even if we could suppose that these eject- 
ments represent the evictions of tenants who were hopeless defaul- 
ters, this passage involves, I must say, the very same fallacy into 
which Lord Dufferin has fallen. It assumes that those who have 
been unable to pay their rent under the present system would 
be equally unable to pay it under a system which, by conferring on * 
them fixity of tenure would give them security for the application 
of their industry to their farms. But if the argument for fixity of 
tenure be worth anything, it is this — ^that it would encourage and 
stimulate the industry of the tenant — ^that he would, under its 
encouragement create, by improvements, a property in his farm. 
It is impossible to argue from the default of the miserable 
serf, who has no field for his industry, that the same default would 
occur when you liad elevated him to the condition of an inde- 
pendent and therefore industrious tenant. Punctuality in his rent 
would become his habit when you had given him a property which 
that punctuality would preserve. Every perch of ground he 
reclaimed woulcl be an additional security for the I'egular payment 
of hia rent. To assert that evictions ror non-payment of rent 
would be as frequent with fixity of tenure as they are now is only 
to say, in other words, that fixity of tenure would have no effect 
in improving the condition, elevating the habits, or stimulating the 
industiy of the occupier of the soli. 


This brings me at once to Lord Dufferin’s letter in The Times of 
the 1st of February — ^a letter in which he distinctly criticiseB the plan 
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I have proposed. • Before I saw this letter the greater portion of 
these pages were actually in print. 

Lord Dufferin classes that plan among proposals which “ involve 
the transfer of a large amount of proprietary rights from the land- 
lord to the tenant." 

“ I do not deny,” ha says, “ the right of the State to deal in a very 
peremptory manner with private property of all kinds, and especially with 
landed property j but, in assuming this right, it must be made clear that 
its exercise will be of indisputable benefit to the community at largo, and 
the individual to whose prejudice it is enforced must be compensated 
at the public expense to the full amount of the injury ho sustains. 
The safety of a nation may depend upon the security of an arsenal, and 
that of the arsenal on the conversion of a hovel into a redoubt ; yet the 
engineer in command dare no more remove a brick from the obnoxious 
premises without the sanction of an Act of Parliament, and an elaborate 
valuation, than he dare blow up St. Paul’s. But considerations such 
as those the authors of the various schemes ‘for dealing vigorously 
with the Irish landlords’ deem beneath their notice. The most notable 
plan is one lately promulgated by Mr. Butt.” 

I certainly have not deemed considerations like these beneath 
my notice. I venture to say that any one who has read the tract 
on Land Tenure will find them very fully discussed. I can only 
say, that whether successfully or not, I at least elaborately attempted 
to show that all established principles of jurisprudence justified 
the interference I proposed. The ai’guments by which I attempted 
to prove this may he weak or they may be foolish, but I scarcely 
think they are answered by an assertion that I deemed the consi- 
derations arising out of the rights of property beneath my notice. 

The argument of Lord Dufferin — ^ii it be intended as one — ^has the 
disadvantage of leaving us in doubt as to wliicb of two groimds it 
takes. It may mean that the passing of such a measure as I propose 
would entitle the landlord to receive compensation for the depreciated 
value of Ilia estate ; or it may mean that the same principles of 
respect for private right which in other cases compel us to give 
compensation when we take away property, ought in this instance 
to prevent us interfering at all. 

In either view I do not admit the argument to be well founded. 
I have already stated that if proprietary rights in Ireland really 
interposed any obstacle to giving fixity of tenui’e, the cheapest ex- 
penditure of money which England ever made would be that which 
would purchase them all up.’* But let us just suppose a landlord 
making a claim for compensation because he had been compelled 
by law to give his tenants leases at the fair letting value of their 
&mB. Of what pecuniary benefit is he deprived? What injuiy 
inflicted on him are a jury to estimate ? What right is 


* Zand Tenurt, pp. 76, 78. 
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taken away from him, the value of which they are to ap- 
praise ? In what honest way can any landowner make money of 
the dependence and the serfdom of his tenants? Is he to claim 
compensation for the loss of the power of appropriating the fruits of 
their industry ? — of exacting extortionate rents ? — of driving out his 
tenants while they are punctual and industrious? Could a jiuy be 
empannelled in any coimty in Ireland which would award to any 
landlord one shilling compensation for the loss of these rights ? 

The admitted right of the public is to take away or injure any 
man’s property when public good demands, paying him such com- 
pensation or purchase as the verdict of a jury would award. 

If Lord Dutferin’a property were taken for a railway to-mon-ow 
what compensation is he entitled to receive ? Exactly the selling 
value of his land. If it had been taken for public purposes, under 
any of these acts which at various times authorized the taking of 
property for a term of years at a fixed rent, what would he receive? — 
a rent fixed by the letting value of the land at the time that it was 
taken. If public pm’poscs require it the State has a right to take 
his property, paying his present selling value. If public interests 
demand it, the State has a light to take his property on a lease for 
a term of years, fixing the rent at that which any one would now 
contract to paj^ in such a lease. Does not a compulsory sole at 
the present pnee of the property deprive the landlord of any ad- 
vantage to be derived from the fiituro contingent increase in the 
value or the prices of the soil ? Is a compulsory lease at a given 
rent a greater interference with the rights of property than a com- 
pulsory sale at a given price ? 

It is, of course, another and a different question, whether this 
principle can be fairly applicable to a measure such as I propose. 
I admit at once that it is one thing to force a lease for a baiTack or 
a gaol and another thing to force a lease for an occupying tenant. 
But Lord Dufferin it is who points out the analogy. If the principle 
be an accui'ate one, I do all that ever the Legislature feels itself 
bound to do in such cases. 

I might therefore content myself with denying that any compensa- 
tion is required for the Irish landlord. But the measure which I 
propose so far from injuring would benefit him. Were such an 
act to pass there is not a proprietor in Ireland whose estate would 
not be increased in value. 

I might ask if any one has ever yet heard of compensation being 
given to men for a legislation wliich prohibited men using their 
property in such a manner as to work public mischief and wron^. 
In such cases the question is not one of taking property; it 
is one of regulating its use. The principles which govern com- 
pensation have no relation to the subject. The fallacy lies in 
supposing that when you control the exercise of proprietary 
rights in land you more or less take the land from its owner. 
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Such a fallacy never could exist for a moment undetected if 
it were not that real property is something tangible and im- 
movable. But you no more take away land from the landlord 
when yon prohibit him letting it at extortionate rents or on pre- 
carious tenures, than the usury laws took away the money of the 
banker when they restricted him in the terms of his loan. It is 
needless to refer to the numerous instances of regulation in which 
property embarked in various pursuits — in factories, in passenger 
ships, in furnaces, in many other employments — has been subjected 
to laws imposing conditions, sometimes very onerous ones, upon 
its use. To cases like these the principles which regulate com- 
pensation have no application. 

And once more I ask are we to overlook the fact that Irish 
estates were granted subject to the express condition of placing on 
them “ eslatcd tenants ?’’ — that every precarious tenure that 
exists on an Irish, at all events on an Ulster estate is a violation 
of the compact still subsisting, by which the owner of that estate 
is bound to the nation and the Crown ? 

I content myself by repeating, that as a question of political 
jurisprudence, no clearer case was ever made out than that which 
justifies, by all the principles of the social compact, the regulation 
of Irish property which i suggest. 

The next objection made by Lord Dufferin is founded on a 
state of things actually existing on his own estate. 

He instances a case in which he is the owner of a strip of land 
adjoining Belfast Lough — a strip suitable for villas, “ which may 
eventually become a favourite resort of the inhabitants of Belfast.” 
It is now in the hands of tenants holding by beneficial leases, but 
about soon to exphe : — 

“ We will suppose that Mr. Butt’s Bill passes ; the accidental occupants 
of this property become tenants for an additional term of 63 years ; I am 
unexpectedly precluded from adding some thousands to my rent-roll, and 
a project which would have diffused the wealth of a rich community over 
a large agricultural area is indefinitely postponed — ^unless, indeed, I 
choose to huy hack my own property, at a price, probably, not much 
lower than the original value of the fee simple, from tenants who have 
neither legal nor equitable claims against me.” 

It appears to me that precisely the same curtailment of the land- 
lord’s right exists wherever the Ulster custom of tenant right is 
recognized. 

I do not admit that the adoption of my measure would preclude 
Lord Dufienn from adding to his rental. He appears to assume 
that the new rent to be paid would be the same as tho old. In 
fixing the rent to be paid tor the term of 63 years, the letting value 
to be reserved on such a lease must obviously include the advan- 
tages of site and position which would raise the letting price in. the 
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market. If they ai’e such as would not do this they are mere 
speculative advantages, incapable of appreciation. 

What would become of them if the very same property were 
taken for a railway, in wliich an arbitrator would be sworn to give 
the proprietor the fair selling value of the land, and no more ? 

In a! lease to be granted under the measm'e I propose, I actually 
reserved to the landlord the benefit of a rise in the value of the 
land at a future time fi'om such incidental and extrinsic causes. 
I have admitted that the details I suggest may be imperfect, and 
even faulty. I meant to secure this — that when his. laud was 
demised for 63 years, there shoidd be reserved to the landlord the 
fjiir rent which ought to be paid for the land on such a lease, 
taking into account all its advantages, whether of fertility or 
situation ; and I meant further, if unforeseen circumstances made 
that situation a more valuable one, to secure to the landlord, as fiur as 
it could be possibly accomplished, a proportionally increased rent. 

If the land were to be subdivided in building plots, I left to the 
landlord the full power of insisting on a share in the increased 
value. I proposed to prohibit subdivision without his consent. 

But supposing even that, in instances like this — some scheme of. 
improvement of an enterprising landlord might he impeded — the 
question is whether we are to leave in the hands of the landlords 
an arbitrary power of eviction, in a thousand instances working 
injustice and wrong, for the sake of one case in which it may 
facilitate improvements? Are we to keep tho whole population 
serfs, and encounter all the terrible evils of that serfdom, for the 
sake of Lord Dufierin's projected villas on the shores of the Belfast 
Lough ? 

There is in the paragraph I have quoted a strange fallacy, tacitly 
assumed, which runs through all the reasonings, both of Lord 
Duflferin and all the advocates of the extreme views of proprietary 
rights — ^the assumption that all improvements must be effected by 
the landlords, or at least under landlord supervision and control. 
The project which would diffuse the wealth of a rich community 
over a large agricultiu’al area is indefinitely postponed, if tenants 
acquire any permanent interest in the land. I believe that 
if the site be the best adapted for villas, and villas are wanted 
by the rich community of Belfast, villas would be built there, even 
though there be tenants on it holding by leases for 60 years. Such 
leases, indeed, are not usually considered a hindrance to building 
speculations. On the contrary, wherever there is property entailed 
by marriage settlement, containing land suited for building pur- 
poses, a power is, in all well-drawn settlements, reserved as to that 
portion of the estate, of granting leases for a still longer period 
than 60 years. 

Lord Dufferin asks why I have chosen the exact number of 63 
years. I answer, because it was necessary to choose some exact 
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number — ^because 63 is a multiple of 21, and because I came 
to the conclusion that a lease of a duration of somewhat about 
that term is the very shortest which would offer, in the circum- 
stances of Ireland, sufficient inducement to the people to remain 
in the country, and to improve. I freely admit there is no magic 
in the precise number of 63. I would myself very much prefer 99. 

When Lord Dufferin apprehends that leases for 63 years will doom 
land suited for building purposes to continue unimproved, I may re- 
mind him that, in the opinion of many of the persons best qualified 
to judge, Belfast owes no little of its rapid increase to the veiy fact 
that many years a^o long leases, and, in many instances, perpe- 
tuities were granted at low rents upon the vast Chichester estate. 
It is no disparagement to the pi-escnt representatives of a great 
family to say that there would not be so many villas around Belfast 
if there had been no leases for 60 years, and if all building improve- 
ments had been left to the enterprise of the successive owners of 
the Donegal estates. 

Lord Dufferin assumes, in his own instance, that all improve- 
ments of this nature can only be effected by himself. To give 
long leases to the tenants is indefinitely to postpone them. It is 
very curious how this supposition, never plainly stated but always 
tacitly assumed, runs through all arguments like his. In another 
passage of this letter Lord Dufferin says: — 

“Mr. Butt, lilie the malevolent fairy in the tale of Th.6 Sleeping 
Beauty, would curse us with the doom of rigid immobility for the greater 
portion of a century, without the prospect of that magic ‘ after-glow’ of 
renewed life and vigour which completes the story.” 

In this passage, brief as it is, there are condensed the elements of a 
great question, the principles of two rival systems. All of us desire 
to see Ireland rise from her present low condition. No man could 
describe our country as Lord Dufferin has done who did not feel his 
heart stirred by the hopes for her that have so often been the dream 
of the patriot. There are those who believe that if ever the country 
is to rise from her misery it will be by the emancipated energies of 
her people. 'I’here are those who think that it is only in her upper 
classes that the elements of her regeneration are to be found. 

And, accordingly, when I propose to elevate into independent 
leaseholders 600,000 tenant farmers who are now but tenants at the 
will of the landlord — to give to each and every one of them the 
opportunity of improving his fields and creating a property for him- 
self — to call out whatever energy he may possess, and bring into 
action whatever motive for industry may lurk within his breast — 
Lord Dufferin tells me that I would curse the country with the 
doom of a rigid immobility for the better part of a century I All 
progress and improvement would be stayed during all the period 
in which the Irish peasant could hold any property in the soil I 
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National progress depends upon leaving to the landowner' free 
and uncontrolled dominion over the land and its occupiers. Accord- 
ing to this policy we will better promote national industry and 
improvement by making 10,000 landlords absolute than by making 
500,000 occupiers independent. According to this policy the more 
we destroy all freedom in the occupier, the more industrious he 
will be. 

The statement as to “ immobility” rests solely on the assumption 
that the tenantry will not improve. There is frequently a difficulty 
in answering a writer like Lord Dufferin who constantly exhibits 
a marvellous facility of unconsciously condensing into one com- 
pendious error a contradiction of the whole history and the whole 
experience of the nation.* I had thought it one of the admitted 
facts of our social hi.story that such improvements as have been made 
cither in or upon the soil of Ireland have been generally made by 
the occupiers of the soil. Arc we to go back upon the proof — to 
collect together all the testimonies &om all the books that ever 
have been published — from all the speeches that ever have been 
made — from all the evidence that has ever been given on the. 
subject of the occupation of Irish land — to establish this universally 
conceded fact, that while in England and Scotland there has been 
a large outlay on the part of proprietors in bringing the soil of the 
country to its present state — in Ireland almost all that expenditure 
has been made by the occupiers of our soil. 

It is easy to show that of late years there has been much more 
activity and improvement among the landowners. There has been 
a stimulated energy from the circumstances in which the country is 
placed. Men who purchased under the Incumbered Estates’ Com- 
mission have expended money in improving their purchases. 
Landowners have been driven in many instances by the necessities 
of their position to devote them.selves to making tlie most of their 
lands. Large works of drainage have been executed by money 
borrowed by the landowners. All this nobody denies ; but all this 
baa no apprecial)le effect upon the general result of the character of 
Irish progress. That progress has, on the whole, been effected at 
the cost and by the labour of the tenants. 

It is not meant hy assertions of this nature that there were no 
improving landlords in old times. I believe there were more then 
than are now. The improvements effected by Chief Baron Foster 
at Cullen, so graphically described by Arthur Young, were greater 
than those of which any landlord of our own day can boast, at all 
events they were calculated to benefit a larger number of people. 
At that period there were many, very many, landlords in Ireland 
who deserved equal praise. I am disposed to think that improving 

* Truth is to be sought only hy slow imd painful process. En'or is iu its nature 
flippant and compendious ; it bops with airy and roBtictions levity over preofi and ai^. 
ments, and perches upon asseitions which it calls oonolusions.” — Curran. 


O 
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landlords ceased very much at the Union, and that in the eaily years 
of this century the tenants were the only impiovers. But be this as 
it may, when we asseit that all improvements in Ireland have been 
effected by the occiijiieis what we mean is this. The Irish soil has 
been cultivated, improved, and raised in value by the industry of 
mau. Fences have been made, houses have been built, stones have 
been lemoved, rushes dug out, water drained o£F, and waste and 
barren land brought under the dominion of the plough or the 
spade. Since the beginning of the last century the value of the 
agricultural holdings of Ireland has increased "by many millions. 
This increased value represents many millions worth ot labour 
expended in or on the soil. By far the greater portion of this 
expenditure has been made by the occupiers From the days of the 
“ settlement” to the piesent day the custom of the country has been 
that the owner in letting his land made no expenditure in putting it 
into order. He demised nothing to the tenant but the bare power of 
the soil with whatever improvements previous occupiers had made. 
Tenants so long as they had any security of tenuie impiovcd their 
farms. Landlouls improved their demesnes 'Ihe improvement on 
the demesne was on a large scale — it was striking, and it was well 
executed. The improvemnts on the farm were small, unnoticed, and 
most probably ill-done. Yet the sum of many small things far 
exceeds the amount of a few great, and the aggiegate of the 
occupiers’ expenditure represents a proportion, so gieat as to be 
almost the entire, of the value added by human industiy to the Irish 
soil. 

Let us reflect for a moment upon what has been done by the 
despised and condemned Irish occupieis before we acquiesce in the 
conclusion that to entrust them with an interest in the soil is to 
curse us duiing the period of that interest with "immobility.” I 
presume I am correct in supposing that this means a condition 
stationary in respect of improvement. Let us see what they have done. 
Let us remember the rents they have paid — that they have tilled our 
soil under every circumstance of difficulty. Without capital and 

* I havo nob thought it necGBsarr to enter on any catimnto or caloul ition of tha 
viilae thus added by the Uboui or capital of the ucoupiers to the lush land I am 
quite safe In saying it must be veiy many millions Aitliur Young oaloulotea the 
rental of Ireland at five milliona , the Pool Law Valuation amounts to twelvo millions 

Bishop Keane, on data that appear coirect, lias estimated that between the dale of 
Youngs woih: and 1810, the impiovemcnts on UielniJi soil equalled in value upon 
each acre those made in England in the same time — JCvtdmee, 1864 

All such estimates must be but remote appioximations to the truth There is 
nothing more difSoult than to arrive at any tests by which we oau aecuiately oompara 
the condition of a country at one time with its oondition at anothei. It may be 
assumed as cei Uin, that emoe the Bevoluthm there h.is been .in immenae evpouditure, 
which has peimanently added to the value of the laud. If some miracle oould thiow 
the land of Ireland imu the state m whioh it was the day of the Battle of tlio Boy ne, an 
expenditure of very many millions would not ho suffloient to place it iii the state m 
which it is now Is it an over estimate to say that the expenditure of one hundred 
miUions would not suffice t 
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without encouragement — reclaiming their twenty acres of wild 
mountain where an English traveller tells us Englishmen would 
have starved — all the while oppressed by cruel laws — treated with 
contumely and insult — without any of the outward incentives which 
stimulate selfishness to industry, and cheered in their toil only by 
those domestic affections tvhich have been to the Irish people the 
redeeming spirit that has gone with them through the furnace. 
Take as an example the poor cottiers of Sir \Vm. Osborne or the 
reclaimers of the mountain heather described by Bishop Keane. It 
is unjust to compare what the Irish occupiers have done for Ireland's 
improvement with the progress of any country in which liberty has 
been known, and in which industry has had its reward. The proper 
comparison would be with some of the eastern territories in which 
oppression has laid waste the energies of the people. But let them 
be compared with any country we will — let us make allowance for 
all the difficulties of their position, and measure their industry by 
the improvements actually made upon the Irish land, and 1 venture 
to say the history of mankind supplies no such in.stancc of patient, 
enduring and ill requited labour as that which during that period is 
furnished by the maligned and persecuted Irish race. 

Why are we to contradict all oar history — and disregard all ex- 
perience by assuming that if we give such people an interest in our 
soil all improvement is to stop ? For two centuries the “ immobility" 
has been on the side of the landlords who left it to this very people 
to effect all that has been effected to break in upon the desolation of 
our uncultivated resources. All that has been placed upon the soil 
by the industry of that people the landowners now claim as their 
own, and tell us that property in land represents the accumulated 
capital of many generations which they or their predecessors have 
expended on that land. To this an enemy might reply, that this 
is to rest the moral as well as legal right of Irish property upon 
confiscation. 1 1 is a legalized wrong which has vested in the land- 
owners all the improvements which the toils of many generations of 
occupiers have effected. But while landowners are actually enjoying 
the benefit and the ownership of millions of property invested by the 
people in the soil — millions to which they themselves have 
added little or nothing — it is too much now to tell that people 
they cannot remain upon the land because their doing so is to con- 
demn the country to the curse of immobility. 

Of course it is possible that the existence of a lease may stand in 
the way of some supposed or some real improvement. I have not a 
doubt that Naboth’s vineyard was a real obstacle in the way of a 
real improvement. But a tenant’s lease is not the only ownership 
that may be such an obstacle. The life estate of many an owner 
stands at this moment between sites very suitable for building and 
the erection of the buildings. The ownership in fee of manjr a 
great proprietor’s estate in England and Ireland is the positive 
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obstruction to many projects that would diffuse wealth and employ, 
ment through an entire district. How many railways have been 
sent far from a town by an extorted reverence for the sacred 
precincts of the great man’s demesne? How many places suited 
to be great seats of trade and commerce are kept back by the 
whims or the caprice of the territorial lord ? It is the influence of 
great estates that really curses whole districts with “immobility.” 
If the argument of “immobility” is to have weight, it is a strong 
one for breaking up large properties. Lord Mansfield, I think it 
was, who said “ the strong bent of the Saxon mind has ever been 
that land should be free.” It was this strong bent that employed 
in courts of law judicial fictions to defeat tne statutes by which 
feudalism endeavoured to prevent the free transfer of estates. It 
is not by long leases of small portions of land to tenants, but by 
the accumulation of great properties in individual hands that im- 
mobility is inflicted upon nations. But these are matters which we 
need not discuss. The real question is by what means are we most 
likely to get the whole soil of the conntry improved. All experience 
tells us that which common sense points out — give to the Irish 
people an interest in it, and over the whole extent of Ireland im- 
proved cultivation and gladdened industry will work, in one twelve 
months, throughout all the cornfields and meadow lands of Ireland, 
improvements compared witli the value of which all the villa 
residences which all the landlords of Ireland could build in twenty 
years would sink into insignificance and contempt. 

I believe that it is from the 600,000 occupiers, and not from the 
10,000 landowners, that the national improvement must spring. 
That while the latter are kept in serfdom, and deprived of the 
rewards, and therefore destitute of the incentives of industry, it is 
vain to expect true national improvement from any amount of 
energy and exertion of the former. Unless indeed we mean the 
improvement which consists in driving the people out. There is 
one “immobility” with which I would wish to see us “cursed,” and 
that would be — if I may use the expression — the “immobility” of 
the people from their native land. There is one progress I could 
wish to stay, and that is the progress of the emigration that is 
draining away our strength. 

Of all real improvement of Ireland we must lay the foundation 
by elevating the character and condition of the people. This we 
never can do while we keep them serfs — while they are so, we will 
indeed be cursed by the “ immobility” of which we have had the 
experience long enough — the “perennial desolation” which has 
never yet known a change. 

I have observed that this assumption runs through all the argu- 
ments made for the continuance of the absolute dominion of the land- 
lord — the assumption that no improvement cun be effected except 
by the immediate agency of the landlord, or under his superin- 
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tendence, or control — that we are to tru&t nothing to the energy or 
the enterprise of the tenant — and that it is imj)ossibIe for any but 
the landlords in Ireland to be the real improvers of the soil. It 
might shake our faith in the soundness of such an opinion to reflect 
that it is contradicted by all experience — that the only improve- 
meuts that ever have been effected have been so wliere the occupier 
has been protected eithei by a lease or by the custom of tenant 
right. Experience only confirms that which we might infer before- 
hand from the circumstances of the country. "I’he occupiers hold 
the keys of the improvement of the soil. 

Lord Dufferin is constantly arguing on this a^.sumjjtlon — that 
none but landlords can improve. 

In another letter he actually claims for the landlord the right of 
turning off his tenants exactly as he would his farm servants when- 
ever he chooses to consider them deficient in energy or skill ; — 

“ It is a mi.stake to imagine that non-payment of rent is tlio only cir- 
cumstance which can justify evictions. Any one acquainted with the 
management of land is aware that mi unskilful farmer, even though he 
pay his rent, may do his landlord’s property more harm than an indus- 
trious tenant who is occasionally in an-ear. Few things are more liable 
to deterioration than land, and the value of a lield may bo ns coinjiletely 
annihilated for a certain number of years as that of a bouse off which 
you have taken the roof. Now, one of the landlord’s most important 
duties is that of insm'iug the consiunmate cultivation of his estate, and 
to hold him up to obloquy because he makes a point of toeediny Im pro- 
pd'tijnf men wlio-^e want of energy, or iLill,or capital renders them incapable 
of doing their duty by tlioir farms, and replacing them by more suitable 
tenants, is hardly reasonable.” 

According to this theory, the tenant is, in fact, to be a species 
of bailiff or deputy of the lantUord; the landlord’s chief duty being 
not to benefit hia tenants, but to ensure “ the consummate cultiva- 
tiou of his farm," and for this purpose to weed out ” the tenants 
when they tail in the energy, the skill, or the capital that is neces- 
sary for that purpose. If this be not an approach to the “metayer” 
system it certainly makes the landlord the superintendent of the 
cultivation. But I protest 1 think this is very like an open avowal 
of a policy of extermination ; it is so if extermination be necessary 
for the discharge of the chief duty of the landlord, the ensuring of 
“ the consummate cultivation of his farm.” 

Surely, if Lord Dufferin intended to point out the odious nature 
of the power which he claims, he could not have devised a phrase 
better calculated to accomplish it than this very one of “ weeding." 
One of the most important duties of a landlord is to cast out his 
tenants whom he may think deficient in energy, or skill, or capital ; 
to pluck them up like noxious “ weeds,” and fling them ov'er the 
bounds of the estate to wither and to die. And this, he it observed, 
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in tlie case of tenants who pay their rent. The whole of this 
sinfrular but deeply instructive passage is^ an expansion of the 
statement with which it commences that “it is a mistake to suppose 
that it is only non-payment of rent that can justify ejectment.” If 
anything were wanting to justify “strong and vigorous dealing” 
with the Irish land question, it will he found in such candid 
avowals of what is passing in the minds of the proprietary class. 

I pray the earnest attention of every reader to the real character 
and extent of this process of “ weeding.” 

Lord Dufferin leaves us in no doubt upon these points. I put 
two sentences of his letter together, and I prove to demonstration 
that whether he means it or not, his theories of landlord right 
and duty involve the extermination of the greater proportion of the 
present occupiers of the soil. In one passage, he writes : — 

“ Bad husbandry and non-payment of rent constitute, even according 
to Mr. Butt, just occasions of eviction. By the inflexible application of 
these principles there is no property in Ireland which would not be 
cleared of a large proportion of its occupants in ten years, and the imme- 
diate effect of his beneficent efforts would bo universal discontent and 
an enormous stimulus to emigration, counterbalanced perhaps by a rapid 
improvement in cultivation, and a brevet promotion for some hundreds 
of thousands of agricultural labourers at the expense of a oorrospouding 
■ number of tenant farmers.” 

That is, if even in leases for 63 years, at a moderate rent, 
conditions be inserted that tenants must pay their rents and pro- 
perly otdtivate their farms, with all the stimulus which leases at fah 
rents would give to industry and improvement — these conditions 
in ten years would drive the greater proportion of the occupants 
from theu' farms. 

Why ? Tlierc can be but one reason — because the great majority 
of the occupants, even were they granted a fair lease, would not pay 
their rent, and would not properly cultivate their farms. Here, then, 
is a clear, distinct, and most positive statement of the character of 
the present occupants of the farms. They cannot hold their farms 
if landlords insist on the conditions of payment of rent and proper 
cultivation of their farms. 

But how are landlords to deal with these very same tenants, 
holding wit^ the next ten years as tenants from year to year — 
tenants, be it remembered, incapable of holding on the condition 
of payment of rent and proper cultivation? I quote Lord DuflEoriu 
again : — 

“ non-payment of rent is not the only thing which can justify eject- 
ment. . . . One of the most important duties is that of insuring the 

consummate cultivation of the farm ; to hold him to public obloquy 
because be makes a jpoinx of weeding bis property of men whose want 
of energy, or skill, or capital, makes them incapable of doinn their duty 
by their farms.” j 
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I ask of any rational man to read these sentences — dismal and 
unhappy sentences — and say if they do not mean ? 

The present occupants cannot hold their lands if payment of rent 
and proper cultivation be insisted on. 

No landlord Avill let a tenant remain who mil not pay his rent. 

It is the actual duty of a landlord to weed out those who cannot 
or will not do their duty to their farms by “ consummate cultivation.” 

la not the inference inevitable? 

Therefore, the present occupants must be driven away, or to use 
that which, I suppose, is the proper, or at least the newest plirase, 
'■ weeded out.” It is a happy ^'ariatiou of the old term of “ clearance.” 
Estates were “ cleared ” of Irishmen as Indian plains are cleared 
of jungle and wild beasts. Lord Dufferin, more delicately, “ weeds” 
out the occupiers as men weed out the hemlock and the thistle from 
their fields. 

It is impossible for Lord Duflferin to write half a dozen sentences 
without impressing on them the leading idea tliat has unhappily 
takeu possession of his mind. 

“ One of the gi'eatest benefits to Ireland lias resulted from the legal 
machinery invented to transfer the estates of incumbered proprietors to 
the hands of persons with sufficient capital to improve them. Surely the 
same policy ought to bo pursued in facilitating i/te tmns/emice of jfarm 
from the impoverished ayriculiurbst to the man qf energy and capital” 

That is — exactly as the Incumbered Estates Commission sold out 
the old proprietors, a process of “ weeding ” must he applied to get 
rid of the present occupiers of the soil. 

I do earnestly pray the attention of every reader to this clear and 
distinct declaration. The true policy for Ireland is ; — 

“ To FACILITATE THE TBANSFEHEKCE OF FARMS FROM THE IMPOVERISHED 
AGRlOnLlTTRIST TO THE MAW OF ENEKGT AWD CAPITAL.” 

Not, be it observed, to help the impoverished agrieulturist — not 
to seek out and, if possible, to remove the causes of his distress — but 
to transfer his farm to the man of energy and capital. Surely this 
describes a policy of getting rid of the present occupiers of the soil, 
in order to replace them by “ men of capital.” 

Whenever the County of Down is “ weeded ” of all occupiers 
holding less than fifteen acres, and when all who bold over fifteen 
acres, but have not energy and capital, are replaced by men who 
have, I venture to believe that it will not be the happy and 
prosperous county that it is now. 

I must add that if we wanted proof of the state of thraldom in 
which the occupiers are kept by insecurity of tenure — nothing 
could be more suggestive of it than Lord Duileriu's statemeut, that 
even on an estate, which we must presume to be well and liberally 
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managed, an ejectment is served as an ordinary mode of quickening 
the tenant in the [jaymeiit of his rent. 

“ To serve an ejectment is frequently the only way of inducing a 
dilatory tenant to pay up an arrear of rent, in wliich case i( beara the 
same relation to an eviction as a lawyer’s loll or dooa to an action at law. 
On my own estates, dozens of cjcctinonts have been .served for one 
eviction that has taken place, and the move indulgent the liiudloril, 
the more disposed will some of his luiiant.s bo to wait for this proof of his 
patience being exluiustod.” 

The service of an ejectment, even in the inferior court, is rather 
an expensive attorney’s letter. Hut is it possible for tenants living 
under such a system to be really independent? Will they ever be 
secure in their tenure, or can they have any assurance that the 
ejectment may not turn out a reality ? Between landlord and tenant 
ejectments are dangerous playthings. Could such a thing occur 
upon any Mnglish estate ? Or can there be confidence between a 
landlord and his tenants in a state of society in which the proprietor 
finds, or thinks it necessary to adopt such a ino<le of stirring up a 
lagging tenant to pay his rent? 

fdo not stop to point out many inconsistencies which preseufc 
themselves in this ooniiuoutai'y of liOvd Diidcrin. The Act for the 
sale of incumbered estates contained provisions annulling contrnets, 
and interfered with rights of proiwrty far more violently tlmu any 
regulation I propose as to tenants leases. It ruined many a pro- 
prietor and many a creditor who, if tlio sale of estates had been loft 
to the operation of old laws, might mid would have preserved their 
properties. Its advocates justified it because it was necessary for 
public purposes to obtain a solvent proprietary. Its ojioratioiis were 
carried out in disregard of the nun mul misery which, in individual 
cases, it entailed. Lord Dudbrin lauiscs that Act, but he will not 
tolei'ate a incasuro which would give a solvent and contented 
tenantry to Ireland, because it might mtcrlbro with contingent 
rights of property in projected villas near Bed fast Loiigli. 

In one Bcnteneo 1 am told that 1 am eondomning Ireland to 
“ immobility” for 60 years; in the next, tliat my plan would lead 
to a sweeping revolution in the ocenpation of Irish farms, to a 
great improvement in agrioulluro, and to a “brevet promotion" of 
agricultural labourers to be tenant farmers. 

And this very process, which is made an objection to my bill, is 
the very process to which Lord Duflbrin points as the only one 
that is to remedy the present state of things. 

Let me deal at once with this most singular objection, that I still 
leave the tenant open to eviction, because I insist as the condition 
of his holding upon the payment of a moderate rent and on the 
proper cultivation of his fai-m. I have taken especial care to fiurno 
the latter condition so as to prevent it ever being used as an 
instrument of oppression. It can only aj)ply to eases in which the 
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tenant is really destroying the property in the farm. But I deny 
that if they were granted leases of long tenure and at fair rents, 
the Irisli occupiers would not observe these conditions. To assert 
the contrary is to adopt that system of depreciation, not to say 
slandei*, of the Irish people which has been too often the resource 
of those who have desired to deprive them of their political and 
social rights. Why should we assume that if an Irishman is given 
a farm at a fair rent and with a reasonably framed covenant against 
waste by improper cultivation, be will not be able to retain it. 
What is there in the chai'aclcr or history- of our people which jus- 
tifies this? Is it proved by the industry, the energy, and the 
enterprise they exhibit in every country except their own? Is it 
proved by what they have done, in spite of every discouragement, in 
their own? Is it consistent with the eulogiuin — Lord Dufferin’s 
own eulogium — on that people? Will any man believe it who reads 
the instances I have selected from tliose proved before the 
Parliamcntaiy Committee of 1864-? No one can have read Lord 
Duflferin’s letters without seeing that he is constantly assuming pro- 
positions, from which, when they are plainly put to him, he shrinks. 
Never was there a writer who so successfully used the sophisms of 
the Enthymeme to impose upon himself. The suppressed proposi- 
tion of his syllogism upon this point is, that an Msh occupier is 
incapable of being a punctual and improving tenant, I have traced 
that proposition to its inevitable conmiisiona, according to his own 
words. I am quite sure he will not abide by it when it is removed 
from the haze of his own imaginative logic, and plainly put before 
him, with all its necessary conseq^ucnces, in print. 

If the Irish peasant is capable of being a punctual and improving 
tenant, surely he Avill be able to retain the interest conferred on 
him by the mciisure I propose. That measure, at all events, offers 
him nil the inducements possible to habits of punctuality and im- 
provement. If he be capable of acquiring these habits, and if ivo 
place him in the position in which he has the strongest motives to 
adopt them — ^if experience can tell us anything of human nature, 
ho will be very likely to he both punctual aud improving. 

If it were really true that it is not possible, under any modifica- 
tion of our present system of land tenure, for the Irish people to 
keep their ground iu their native country, then the reflection 
would suggest itself that this system must bo wholly unsuited to 
the country, and that it must be altogether changed. 

I do not need to resort to this argument. Lord Duficrin tolls 
me that even if the people obtauicd the leases T ask for them they 
still must go. I only say, lot us try to givo them at least the last 
chance of living in their own land, and before we drive them to 
exile let us offer them the opjwrtunity of making out* life at home 
by securing thorn a tenure of their holding such as will give them 
the opportunity of being induskfioua if they will. 
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managetl, an ejectment is served as an ordinary mode of quickening 
the tenant in the payment of his rent. 

“ To serve an ejectment is frequently the only way of inducing a 
dilatory tenant to pay up an arrear of rent, in which ease it bears the 
same relation to an eviction as a lawyer’s letter does to an action at law. 
On my own estates, dozens of ejectments have been served for one 
eviction that lias taken place, and the more indulgent the landlord, 
the more disposed will some of his tenants bo to wait for this proof of his 
patience being exhausted.” 

The service of an qectment, even in the inferior court, is rather 
an expensive attorney’s letter. But is it po.ssible for tenants living 
under such a system to be really independent? Will they ever be 
secure in their tenure, or can they have any assurance that the 
ejectment may not turn out a reality ? Between landlord and tenant 
ejectments are dangerous playthings. Could such a thing occur 
upon any English estate ? Or can there be confidence between a 
landlord and his tenants in a state of society in which the proprietor 
finds, or thinks it necessary to adopt such a mode of stirring up a 
lading tenant to pay his rent ? 

Ido not stop to point out many inconsistencies which present 
themselves in this commentary of Lord DuflPorin. The Act for the 
sale of incumbered estates ooutained provisions annulling contracts, 
and interfered with rights of property far more violently than any 
regulation I propose as to tenants leases. It ruined many a pro- 
prietor and many a creditor who, if the sale of estates had been left 
to the operation of old laws, might and would have preserved their 
properties. Its advocates justified it because it was necessary for 
public purposes to obtain a solvent proprietaiy. Its operations were 
carried out in disre^rd of the ruin and misery which, in individual 
cases, it entailed. Lord Duflferin praises that Act, but ho will not 
tolerate a measure which would give a solvent and contented 
tenantry to Ireland, because it might interfere with contingent 
rights of property in projected VTllas near Belfast Lough. 

In one sentence I am told that I am condemning Ireland to 
“ immobility” for 60 years ; in the next, that my plan would lend 
to a sweeping revolution in the occupation of Irish farms, to a 
great improvement in agriculture, and to a “ brevet promotion” of 
agricultural laboui'ers to be tenant fai’mers. 

And this very process, which is made an objection to my bill, is 
the very process to which Lord Dufferin points as the only one 
that is to remedy the present state of things. 

Let me deal at once with this most singular objection, that I still 
leave .the tenant open to eviction, because I insist as the condition 
of his holding upon the payment of a nioderate rent and on the 
proper cultivation of his farm. I have taken especial care to frame 
the latter condition so as to prevent it ever being used as an 
instrument of oppression. It can only apply to o&ses in whioh the 
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tenant is really destroying the property in the farm. But I deny 
that if they were granted leases of long tenure and at fair rents, 
the Irish occupiers would not observe these conditionsw To assert 
the conli-ary is to adopt that system of depreciation, not to say 
slander, of the Irish people which has been too often the resource 
of those who have desired to deprive them of their political and 
social rights. Why should we assume that if an Irishman is given 
a farm at a fair rent and with a reasonably framed covenant against 
waste by improper cultivation, he will not be able to retain it. 
What is there in the character or history- of our people which jus- 
tifies this? Is it praved by the industry, the energy, and the 
enterprise they exhibit in every country except their oivn ? Is it 
proved by what they have done, in spite of every discouragement, in 
their own? Is it consistent with the eulogium — Lord Dufferin’s 
own eulogium — on that people? Will any man believe it who reads 
the instances I have selected from those proved before the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1864? No one can have read Lord 
Dutferin’s letters without seeing that he is constantly assuming pro- 
positions, from wliich, when they are plainly put to him, he shrinks. 
Never was there a writer who so successfully used the sophisms of 
the Enthymome to impose upon himself. The suppressed proposi- 
tion of lus syllogism upon this point is, that an Lish occupier is 
incapable of being a punctual and improving tenant. I have traced 
that proposition to its inevitable conclusions, according to his own 
words. I am quite sure he will not abide by it when it is removed 
from the haze of his own imaginative logic, and plainly put before 
him, with all its necessary consequences, in print. 

If the Irish peasant is capable of being a punctual and improving 
tenant, surely he will be able to retain the interest conferred on 
him by the measure I propose. That measure, at all events, offers 
him all the inducements possible to habits of punctuality and im- 
provement, If he be capable of acquiring these habits, and if we 
place him in the position in which he has the strongest motives to 
adopt them — if experience can tdi us anything of human nature, 
he will be very likely to be both punctual and improving. 

If it Avere really true that it is not possible, under any modifica- 
tion of our present system of land tenure, for the Irish people to 
keep their ground in their native country, then the refliection 
would suggest itself that this system must be wholly unsuited to 
the country, and that it must be altogether changed. 

I do not need to resort to this argument. Lord Dufferin tells 
me that even if the people obtained the leases I ask for them they 
still must go. I only say, let us try to give them at least the last 
chance of living in their own land, and before Ave drive them to 
exile let us offer them the opportunity of making out life at home 
by securing them a tenure of their holding such as will give them 
&e opportunity of being industriouB if they will. 
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Is this too much to ask for the old people of any land? Is it too 
much to ask for a people such as Lord Dufferin describes ? 

Are we, my Lord, without an effort to help them, to let that 
pe opl e go? 

will any man living deliberately tell me that we discharge onr 
obligations to the mSlions of human beings now located on this 
Irish soil when we say to them — go to another land — ^without 
caring for their condition — without troubling ourselves to inq^uire 
what becomes of them when they do go — without even providing 
them with the means of going ? 

Has anything like this ever been done by any civilized or un- 
civilized government upon eai'th ? 

I have really thought it very strange that, in all the writings I 
have read upon this subject, no one appeared to think that the 
people now living in Ireland have any claim of any kind either upon 
the Government which daims their allegiance or the country in 
which they have been born. I have already pointed out that if on 
Irish evicted tenant emigrates to America he cannot, by that act, 
escape the duties of his allegiance to the Queen. At home he has 
no means of living. The troops of his Sovereign have been em- 
ployed in guarding the servants of the landlord who have pulled 
down his house. He has been turned adrift upon the road, it may 
be from fields that his own hard toil, or the hard roil of his father, 
has made fruitful. He emigrates. By the valley of the Mississippi 
or the Ohio he finds, under American law, the opportunity of 
industry which is denied him at home. Prosperity, and even 
affluence, reward his industry in his new abode A war breaks 
out between the country that has thrust him out and the country 
that has given him proteotion. If British troops invaded the 
country of his adoption — I ought to say the country to which 
British law has flung him — and if he took up arms in defence of his 
home, British law would inflict on him the penalties of treason, and 
were he seized in arms, like Wolfe Tone, that law would visit him 
with a traitor's doom. 

If aUe^ance and proteotion be reciprocal it is impossible to say that 
we have nothing to do with the two or three millions of our people 
who OTe doomed to emigration but to thrust them out, with hot haste, 
' as quickly as we can, that when they are gone the estates of the land- 
lords may become more productive of fat cattle and of rent. I say, 
on the contrary, that all the conditions of the social compact, all the 
principles of civilized and Christian jurisprudence, oblige the states- 
man who deals with Ireland’s so<aal conmtion to think of these two 
millions of Irishmen and to provide for them a place and a liveli- 
hood at home. 

‘‘ Every^ man,” says Edmimd Brake, “ has a right to all that 
society, with all its combinations of skill and capitm, can do in his 
favour.” It was by maxims like these that this greatest of political 
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philosophers stayed the spread in England of the principles of 
revolutionary Prance. What answer could we give to the Irish 
emigrant who, sorroivful and reluctant, embarks at Queenstoivn to 
leave for ever his native land because his landlord denies him the 
tenure which would enable him to exercise his industry at home — 
what answer, I say, could we give him if he were to ask us : — “ Is 
this all that British society, with all his combination of skill and 
capital, can do in my favour?” 

Emigrate ! emigrate ! emigrate ! Is America to take the place 
of Connaught in the ribald cry of a new war of extermination 
against the Irish race. Many parallels have been drawn between 
the servitude of the Irish and that of the Israelites in Egypt. Is 
the resemblance to be complete, even in the last scene? After 
centuries of oppresrion of the Iiush race do their oppressors 
“ hasten” at last “ to thrust them out ?”* 


I have adverted at, perhaps, unreasonable length to the state- 
ments which have been given to the public by your Lordship, 
Lord Dufferin, and Lord Rosae. Upon this question these 
writings are not merely arguments, they are facts. They are 
revelations of what is passing in the minds of Irish proprietors. 
I am not about to cavil at words, or rest an argument on isolated 
phrases. But no man can attentively read me publications of 
Lord Dufferin and Lord Rosse, or even your Lordsmp’a own letter 
to me, without feeling that in their general purport they express, 
on the part of the proprietors, a distrust of the occupiers, which 
makes them determined not to give those occupiers an interest in 
the soil. This is the leading idea, if I may use the expression, 
which pervades and guides au the reasoning of these publications. 
It finds its expression in Lord Rosse’s avmval that the landowners 
are resolved to fight the battle with their hands untied ; in Lord 
Dufiferin’a argument, that it is the duty of the landlord to weed his 
estate of tenants who have not the skill or the capacity to do their 
duty in consummate cultivation of their fiirms; and in your own 
denunciation of my proposal of compulsory leases as one calculated 
to deprive the Protestant proprietors of all influence with the 
people and of all control in the management of their estates. 

The result of all is that Irish proprietors gen^lly think it 
expedient to keep the tenants entirely under their control, and 
this feeling is influenced, to some extent, by religious — to some 


* ” The Egrofiiuis were argent with the people that they might send them oat of the 
land in haste.'U-Jfirot^, sii. 88. 
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extent by political, motives, and also by the belief that, to ensure 
a proper cultivation of the farms, it is necessary that the tenant 
should be under the supervision and direction of the owner of the 
estate. I am not now discussing the reasonableness or unreasonable- 
ness of these feelings. 1 only state, as a matter of fact, that these 
feelings are entertained. The view taken of the position of Ireland 
by those who represent the opinions of the proprietors is that, from 
one cause or oilier, it is necessaiy to have a dependent tenantry, 
acting under the control and subject to the power of the proprietors 
of the soil. 

It is of the utmost importance that we should bear these things 
in mind when we come to consider the measures of practical legisla- 
tion which have heen proposed. There are now two proposes of 
this kind before Parliament and the country — one the proposal of 
the late Ministry, embodied in the bill brought in by Mr. Fortescue; 
the other that of the present Ministers, contained in the measure 
offered to us Iw Lord Naas. 

In all that I have written on this subject I have endeavoured to 
avoid canvassing the merits or demerits of any proposal that has 
been made. I have contented myself with stating my own views 
of the indispensable requisites of any measure that will really relieve 
Ireland of the disgrace and misery of our present system of land 
tenure. But strongly as I hold these views, I am far from wishing 
to discourage any effort which is made by any person in office or out 
of office to settle the land question of Ireland, even upon conditions 
which I believe to be inadequate to attain that result. It is scarcely 
possible to legislate upon the subject without recognizing some of 
the principles upon which true legislation must he based. There 
is something gained when wc induce the British Parliament “to 
touch, even with the tip of their finger,” the heavy burden that 
English rule has laid upon the Irish nation in the system of land 
tenure which it maintains. 

1 regard either the measure of Mr. Fortescue or that of Lord 
Naas as a last attempt to remedy the most flagrant evils of the 
insecurity of tenure without interfering with the landlord’s absolute 
dominion. In the state of feeling which exists between classes in 
this country, I believe the problem to be an impossible one. It may 
bo well, however, that the experiment should be tried. Is it possible 
so to legislate as generally to encourage improvements and give the 
tenant security for his industry while you leave to the landlord the 

E ower of arbitrary eviction, and the uncontrolled right to do what 
e will with his own ? These were really the conditions of the 
problem which both Lord Naas and Mr. Fortescue had to solve. 
Accepting these conditions, the bill of Mr. Fortescue was framed 
with great care and with great liberality. It was drawn with the 
most scrupulous care to avoid the slightest interference with what 
are termed the rights of property. It left every existing contract 
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pe’’fectly untouched It permitted every landlord in future to let 
nis land upon whatever terms and on whatever terms he pleased. But 
It did all which could be done by any legislation, restricted within 
such principles, to enable the tenant to acquire by his improvements 
a property in his farm 

This will be apparent to any one carefully examining its provi- 
sions — they are, rndeed few, and easily understood. It permitted 
the tenant to make certain specified improvements* on his farm with 
or without his landlord’s consent. Upon the termination of his 
interest he was to be paid a sum equivalent to the value of the 
increase which these improvements caused in the letting value of 
the farm A possession of 41 years was to be considered as a suffi- 
cient compensation for the improvements; and it the landlord chose 
to grant or offer a lease for 31 years at the old rent no further claim 
could be made against him 

Then followed a clause absolutely necessary on the principles 
upon which the bill was framed. Tenants were prevented Jiom 
obtaining ang compensation for improvements which ang written 
agreement prohibited them from making 

And finally, a still more important limitation — exempted from the 

* In all the observations I make upon either of these measures I do not mean to 
express an approval of the restiiotious they both contain as to the classes of improve* 
menta for -which compensation is to be made I am sure that it would he possible for 
an occupier very gieatly to enrich his farm, while his improvements could not bo 
specifically brought under any of the descriptions given m either hill IhUy to apply 
the principle of compeneition it would be noaesB'u’y to adopt the rule of saying that u 
the tenant gave up his holding in such an improved condition that it would let fiix a 
higher rent than it would bring in the condition in which he gut it, the value he bad 
so created should belong to himself Of couise tbcie would be gieat difficulty ui 
applying such a rule, it might be, after an interval of years — ^tho ver^ifficulty which 
Lord DaSbnn points out in the woiking of Mr Eortesene’s hill ^ese difficulties 
are not insuperable — and the rule is the only way in which the principle of oompen- 
sation can he fully earned out 

In Mr. JE'ortescue’s bill the improvements for wbidb a tenant can olsam compensation 
are — 

1 The thorough drainage or mam drainage of land 

2 Beidaiming of land horn tidal or othei w iters 

3 Frotection of land by embankment Horn tidal or other wafers. 

4 Beolmming bog land, or recluming or enolosing waste land 

6 Mshing roads or fences 

6 Kreotion of farm buddings, houses for stewards, labourers, or other persons 
employed in superintending the cultivation o^ oi in cultivating, land, and at other 
buildings for farm purposes 

TTndei the hill of Lord Naas it is proposed to oompensate the tenants for improve 
ments of any of the following classes — 

1 The thorough diainage or main drainage of land 

2 The redaiming of bog land, or reolaiuung or inclosing of waste land, or clearing 
land of rooks or stones 

3 iSie removal of useless fences, 

4 The making offences 

5 The making of farm roads 

6 The erecting of a farmhouse or other bmldings sololy for sgrionltaral purposes 
suitable to the holding, oi -the rebuilding or enlarging the same 

The three first may be made and charged for ever against the will of the landlord. 
The three last require hiB assent 
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operation of the Act all tenants holding under leases made before its 
passing. 

This Act, therefore, dealt only with tenants holding as tenants 
from year to year to year and with tenancies to bo created by future 
leases. 

I pass by altogether the provisions intended for the ascertainment 
of the compensation payable. These are matters of detail which do 
not affect in the least the principle of the measure. The proposal 
may be open to the criticism of Lord DuflFerin, that it might be 
very difficult to ascertain exactly the value added to the farm by 
the improvements after the lapse of an interval of some years. 
There would, however, be far greater difficulty and inconvenience 
in enforcing any provision which would require the tenant to value 
and register his improvements at the time when they are made. 
Apart from every other objection, it would be at once inviting, with 
his landlord, an occasion of quarrel and dispute. Such a provision 
would destroy even the slender chance that there is of the measure 
in any case being of use. 

What Mr. Fortescue’s measure really effected is this ; — It incor- 
porated with all future lettings of land a contract that the tenant 
shall be at liberty to make improvements, and be paid for them 
in all cases in which the agreement for letting is silent on the subject. 
But by permitting the landlord to make his own terms it still left all 
contracts perfectly free. The landlord still could do what he liked 
with his own. Tne bill simply proposed to apply to contracts of 
tenancy a principle much more rational than that which now regu- 
lates them. In the absence of any express contract every such 
tenancy would in future imply an agreement that the tenant, when 
giving up his holding should be paid for any addition he may hare 
made by his industry or his expenditure to the value of the land. 

I am far, very far from undervaluing the establishment of such 
wise and rationm principles. It would be an immense improvement 
in our jurisprudence. Even in a country like Ireland it would, 
probably, in the course of years, effect an alteration in the habits 
and customs connected with the letting of land. It is very difficult 
to see upon what rational grounds such a measure was resisted. It 
would have left every landlord in Ireland with just the same power 
and the same privileges as he has now. 

The bill introduced by Lord Naas deals somewhat differently with 
the question. He also proposes to permit a certain class of improve- 
ments to he ^ made with or without the landlord’s assent. But he 
requires notice to be given to the landlord, and plans to be sub- 
mitted to an officer of the Board of Works; if approved of by him 
the improvements may be carried on in defiance of the landlord’s 
dissent. And this measure holds out to the tenant a further in- 
ducement to improve, hy offering him a loan from Government to 
he a charge upon the farm, both in his own hands and in that of the 
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landlord after the reversion of the tenant’s interest has lallen into 
his hands. Unlike the bill of Mr. Fortescue, that of Lord Naas 
does apply to existing leases, and it enables the tenants who hold 
under such leases to make improvements and acquire a right to 
compensation even against the dissent of their landlords. 

Whatever opinion may be formed of the value of either of these 
measures, it is of vital importance that their actual operation should 
be understood — that no false hopes should be excited — and that the 
Irish people should not suppose that they accomplish purposes 
■which neither of them profess even to touch. 

In the first place, both of them deal only with a limited class of 
improvements. Lord hTaas’s bill still further limits them by making 
it necessary to submit them beforehand to an officer of the Board 
of Works ; this would, in truth, be prohibitory of the small improve- 
ments which Ireland most needs. Mr. Fortescue’s encumbers the 
right of the tenant to make improvements with no vexatious restric- 
tions ; it harasses him with no preliminary impediments or condi- 
tions : it leaves him perfectly free to improve, so long as his landlord 
does not interpose to take that liberty away. On the other hand, 
it leaves it perfectly optional with the landlord whether the measure 
shall have applicadon to a single tenant on his estate. Lord Naas's 
has just the same effect as to all the yearly tenants on the estate. 
Its provisions apply to every tenant holding by lease in spite of the 
landlord’s dissent or even his strenuous opposition. 

In considering measures of this nature we must always re- 
member that we have to estimate its effect upon two different 
classes of tenants — upon those holding by lease and those who are 
tenants from year to year, or, in other words, virtually tenants at 
will. The latter class iuclude the vast majority of the Irish 
tenantry. 

As to tenants holding under existing leases, Mr. Fortescue's 
Bill would have no effect whatever. They are expressly excluded 
from its operation. 

As to future leases, no one can doubt that every such lease in 
the rare instances in which it will be granted would contain a 
special agreement superseding the provisions of the Act. It is 
quite vain to say that this would be discreditable to the landlord — 
that it would be an evasion of an Act of Parliament. It would be 
neither one or the other. If Parliament means to take away the 
discretion of the landlord, nothing is easier than for Parliament to 
say it. If the discretion is left to him it is plainly intended he 
should exercise it. It is only where the lease is silent that the 
statute steps in. The effect might possibly be to encourage 
arrangements in future leases upon the subject. But the landlord 
who really believes it essential for him to retain the management of 
his property in his own hands will always in granting new leases 
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make stipulations which will leave the question of improvements 
entirely under his own control. 

But let us see how either measure — that of Lord Naas or of Mr. 
Fortescue — will practically act in the case of the great mass of the 
Irish tenantry> those holding from year to year. Under Mr. 
Fortescue’s Bill tie very huniblest tenant may make improvements 
himself, and, if his landlord does not interfere, he will, no doubt, 
acquire a property in his land. Under Lord Naas’s Bill the small 
farmer will never be in a position to take the preliminary step — as to 
him the Bill will be completely a dead letter The yearly tenant who 
is rich enough, and contemplates improvements considerable enough, 
to bear the expense of an application to the Board of Works, can 
acquire a property, or subject his farm to a Government loan, but 
upon the very same condition that his landlord does not interfere. 
In every case of a tenant from year to year, the landowner holds the 
power in his own hands. The notice to quit puts an end to the 
arrangement. The landlord must be an acquiescing party to the 
improvements, whether they are made by the industry of the tenant 
or carried into effect by the cumbrous and costly process of a 
Government loan from the Board of Works. 

I admit at once that under Mr. Fortescue’s Bill the occupier of 
a small farm might possibly, in some instances, succeed in 
effecting improvements without provoking the interference of an 
indolent or careless proprietor. At all events, this Bill would 
accomplish that in which Lord Naas's entirely fails — it would make 
it impossible that acts of robbery should be committed as to future 
improvements. K a landlord, whether from carelessness or design, 
permitted his tenant hereafter to expend his industry upon improve- 
ments, he never could seize on the fruits of that industry for himself. 
He must interfere to warn the tenant, or he must leave him the 
value of the improvements he makes. 

I believe, however, the instances would be rare in which the in- 
dustry of the tenant would thus steal a march on the dominion of 
the landlord. It never would happen on estates that are called well 
managed, one of those estates on which notices to quit are a part 
of its ordinary management, or on which scenes like those which 
were described in the trial for murder at the Kerry assizes, could 
occur. 

On the other hand. Lord Naas’s Bill would apply to a case which 
Mr. Fortescue left wholly untouched, and it is the only instance in 
which either measure would be really effective. A tenant holding Ity 
lease a farm of considerable value may desire to make large im- 
provements upon that farm. It may be worth his while to incur 
the expense and trouble of an application to the Board of Works, 
and the improvements may be of such a character that this machinery 
may be applicable. In this instance Lord Naas’s measure enables 
such a tenant to effect them, even in defiance of his landlord’s 
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dissent, if the public officer determines that the improvements are 
such as ought to be made. 

I do not undervalue such a provision, especially in the prin- 
ciples it establishes. But it is one that will affect very few. It 
will do nothing for the great mass of the Irish tenantry, who do 
not hold by lease, and who, if they did hold by lease, have not 
the means of defraying the cost of an inquiry by a public officer, 
and cannot effect improvements upon the scale which alone could 
justify such an inquiry. 

I am not incorrect in saying that the practical effect of either Bill 
would be this. Lord Naas’s Bill would enable the substantial 
farmer, who holds under a lease, to make improvements on his 
farm, even against his landlord’s will, provided he obtained the 
sanction of the Board of Works. Under Mr. Fortescue’s Bill the 
poor but industrious farmer might acquire, from a careless or in- 
attentive owner, some little property by the expenditure of his 
industry on his farm. In every other instance, under either Bill, 
the permission of improvements would be just as it is now, a matter 
in which the tenant is dependent solely on the good will and 
pleasure of his lord. 

Mr. Fortescue’s measure would be an admirable one if ail the 
lands in Ireland were held from year to year, and all landlords were 
willing that their tenants should acquire a property by improve- 
ments in their farms. Lord Naas’s would be still more useful if all 
tenants held by lease, and were rich enough to make improvements 
which would bear the expense of a survey by the Board of Works. 
Unhappily the circumstances of Ireland are not exactly those for 
which the provisions of either bill would appear to be framed. 

But let us see how far either Bill majr go in recoraizing prin- 
ciples which lay down usehil gpiides in legislation on this subject. 

Mr. Fortescue’s Bill generally recognizes the principle that in 
future when land is once entrusted tn a tenant’s care the landlord 
who does not interfere to prevent him from making improvements 
shall never be permitted to seize on these improvements. Is it 
going much further to carry back that very same principle to the 
past — to adopt the “retrospective clause of Lord Derby’s Bill of 
1852,” and to give some real protection to the occupiers of the 
Irish soil? This would be accomplished by carrying the very 
clause which was framed by Lord Naas, approved of by the Con- 
servative Cabinet of that day — adopted by the Cabinets both of Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston — sanctioned by statesmen of«all 
parties, and carried by decisive majorities through the House of 
Commons. 

But in the very case in which the measure of Lord Naas will be 
effective is there not a complete recognition of the principles for 
which 1 contend ? In the case of a tenant holding under a lease it 
permits him to effect improvements against bis landlord’s will. It 

F 
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allows him to charge these improvements upon the land — I care 
not whether by a direct charge in his own favour or by the 
machinery of a loan from the Board of Works. What then 
becomes of the inviolability of contracts? 

“ It is not so written in the bond.” 

The provisions of the lease are distinctly set aside. Its covenants 
bind the tenant to surrender the land to the landlord at the ex- 
piration of the term, free of all charge, and “ with all improvements 
made thereon.” You make these covenants absolutely waste paper. 
You hinder the landlord who has parted with his property on the 
very feith of these covenants from enforcing them, and you enable 
the tenant, who got possession of the property by entering info a 
solemn contract to observe the covenants — to charge permanently 
the land which was so entrusted to his care. 

Is there anything in what I propose more subversive of property? 
more inconsistent with that which is called proprietary right? 

If all tenants held under leases, and had farms large enough to 
bear the expense of the inquiry this very clause would accomplish 
almost all that is needed. If once you permit the tenant, against 
the will of his landlord, to acquire an interest beyond the letter 
of his bargain^ no reason can oe assigned why your legislation 
should not be so framed as to extend that privilege to those 
who hold from year to year. If you are prepared to interfere 
with the contracts and the rights of property — that is, if you 
prevent the landlord from exacting his “pound of flesh," why 
18 this to bo done only for the rich and prosperous tenant, whilst 
you do nothing for the poor and the humble man — ^the man 
who most needs your protection? In Lord Naas’s Bill, it is 
literally the old story, one law for the rich tenant and another 
for the poor. Nay, more, there is one law for the good landlord 
and another for the bad. The only landlord whom it coerces 
is the man who has given leases on his estate. As to the land- 
lord who has kept his tenants in his power it leaves him “ with 
his hands untied.” 

But I do earnestly pray the attention to this of all persons really 
anxious to solve the difficulties of the Lrish land question. Here 
we have two measures — each prepared by an Iristi gentleman of 
practical acquaintance with the subject with which he deds — ^both 
of them prepared with very meat skill ; one of them with great and 
even generous liberality. Both these measures are designed and 
framed for the very purpose of securiug to the tenant compensation 
for the bona Jide improvements he may effect — of giving him, in 
fact, the loi^ coveted opportunity of expending his industry upon 
his farm. Up to a certain point the arrangements of both seem 
excellent, if not quite perfect. At that point each of them breaks 
down. It is just the point where the notice to quit intervenes. 
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Both measures fail in the objects at which they aim. They fail, 
not for want of skill or of inclination on the part of their framers, 
but because they were dealing with occupiers who are completely 
under the dominion of their landlords, and upon whom, so long as 
you leave them so, you can confer no rights. It is vain to attempt 
to attach the privilege of improvement to a tenure that perishes in 
the very creation of the privilege. No human legislation can 
enable a tenant to improve nis &rm without bis landlord’s consent 
while he is left in a position in which he ceases to be tenant at the 
pleasure of that lord. 

Does this legislation really amount to more than this P — Every 
tenant in Ireland may improve, and be paid for his improvements, 
provided always that his landlord does not exercise his power of 
declaring that he shall not be so ? 

Of what avail is this to meet the state of serfdom and subjection 
in which the occupiers of the soil are held? You ask the Irish land- 
lords to make their tenants independent by permitting them to 
acquire a property in their farms. Surely, if the Irish landowners 
desire so to make their tenants independent, they may do so now. Are 
we to forget the systematic refusal of leases for the express purpose 
of keeping the tenants under their dominion, or the management of 
their estates in their own hands? The whole tendency of the 
management of landed property has been every day more and more 
to reduce the tenant to the condition of a servant of his lord, to 
impose upon him restrictions more and more coercive and vexatious. 
The great principle of Irish landlords, of late years, is that “ the land- 
lords liands must be untied,” — that the improvement of the country 
depends upon the landlord having the management of his property — 
that the political and social elevation of Ireland can only be effected 
by means of their mastery over the people. Is all this to be changed 
by the magic of a few lines? Are all these cherished principles of 
action at once to be abandoned ? Can we expect the very men, who 
now refuse to give their tenants the shortest lease, to be found 
cheerfully to assent to their acquiring something like a permanent 
interest by the improvement of their farms ? 

Are the Irish serfs to be emancipated by the declaration that 
they are to be independent of their landlord’s will whenever it is the 
will of their landlord that they shall be so independent? 

Nothing can he further from my thought than to discourage 
the efforts which any person may think it right to make in support 
of the measure of Mr. Fortescue, or to blame those who expect 
good to follow from that of Lord Naas. No one will more sin- 
cerely rejoice than myself if in either shape the experiment shall 
succeed, if it be found that either of these measures place on 
Irish estates an independent tenantry acquiring a property for 
themselves, and enriching the country by the application of their 
industry to the soil. If uie experiment fails its failure may prepare 
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men’s minds for bolder and more effectual leffislation. Another 
“ conspicuous failure” may perhaps convince all men that no skill, 
and no industry can unravel the intricate involvement in which 
two centuries of mismanagement have tangled the relations of our 
land tenure. The Gordian knot must for ever remain knotted or it 
must be cut. But surely I am justified in saying that even since 
last year the question is changed by the revelations of the feelings 
of the landowners which have been elicited in the coarse of this 
discussion. Whatever hopes may have been entertained last year 
that the landowners of Ireland would not interpose their veto 
against the application to their estates of a measure like that pro- 
posed by Mr. Fortescue, he will be very sanguine who will read 
over Lord Rosse’s most instructive pamphlet and really entertain 
that expectation now. 

The effect of every legislative measure must be calculated by 
the prejudices, and even the passions of those by whom it must be 
carried into effect. This legislation is to act on a state of things in 
which the tenantry have no greater tenure than that of a yearly 
tenancy, and in many instances not even so great, in which leases are 
almost unknown, and in which the greater number of landlords 
regard it as their interest, or their duty, or it may be as both their 
interest and duty to keep their tenantry in a state of subjection to 
themselves. Applied to this state of things the measure, either of 
Lord Naas or Mr. Fortescue may in some few and exceptional 
instances be the means of accomplishing good. In the generality of 
Irish estates the landlords will exercise the power which in either 
bill is left them of preventing its operation. They can do so by 
the very simple process of intimating through the bailiff their desire 
that no tenant shall make the improvements which Lord Rosse calls 
irregular without some special sanction and agreement. In the case 
of properties on which the system of government is not so perfect in 
its arrangements it will be done by the more clumsy process of ten- 
deringnew agreements which every tenant must sign under the penalty 
of the notice to quit. The landlord will retain the very same power 
which he now has of prohibiting or assenting to improvements at 
his own absolute discretion, and when he does assent to them of 
dictating whatever terms be tbrnks fit. 

The extent to which the system of coercive agreements is already 
resorted to is much greater than is generally supposed. I have 
already mentioned an instance in whiw notices to quit were served 
on the whole tenantry of an estate, and in which they were left the 
option of remaining only on the condition of signing agreements 
which bound them to consult the agent of the property in the 
minutest points of the cultivation of their farms, and in which I was 
oompeUed. to advise them that they had no choice but to submit. .1 
have been assured by respectable authority that agreements of this 
nature are not uncommon. There are written agreements upon 
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Irish estates which bind the tenant not to Hve more than one 
night’s lodging to any one not a resident on the estate, and not to 
permit any of his family to marry without the agent's consent. 

Among the petitions presented to the House of Commons in the 
Session of 1866 was one from some tenants on an Irish estate. In 
the printed copy of the petition published by the House of Commons 
the name of both the estate and the landlord were suppressed. But 
the facts stated are that a number of tenants who had long been in 
possession of their farms, who had expended money upon them, 
were served with notice to quit, and as the condition of its abandon- 
ment were asked to sign anew agreement which bound them to give 
up possession if demanded on the 7th of November in each year. If 
they held over after this demand, or violated any of the rules laid 
down in the agreement, thei/ bound themselves for each month they 
did so to pay a ruinous penal rent. No one can say that this agree- 
ment was not binding in law. 

Conditions of this nature are not uncommon in Irish tenures, even 
those supposed to be leasehold. 1 have heard of an estate on which 
most of the tenants hold leases for lives, but eoery one of the leases 
contains a covenant that it is to be surrendered on demand, and that 
it is to be void if the surrender be not made. 

Both the measures on which I am commenting are open to the 
observation tliat th^ fall far short of doing to the tenant the 
justice which was e&cted by the provisions of the measure intro- 
duced by Lord Naas liimself in 1852. _ In the tract on land tenure 
I have already pointed out aU that is involved in the Cabinet and 
Parliamentary sanclion which was so solemnly given to the ‘‘ retro- 
spective clause” which that measure contained.* It is sufficient to 
say now that neither of the measures at present offered to Parlia- 
ment contain it. 

Both of them, again, are open to the observations which I have 
made, as to all measures intended to deal with the Irish land 
question.! Neither of them places the occupiers of the rest of 
Ireland in as good a position as the Ulster tenant is placed by tho 
custom of tenant right. “It fails, therefore, in one of the essential 
objects of doing equal justice to all; and more than this, it incurs 
a danger surely not to be despised — ^that of supplying a plausible 
pretext for reducing the Ulster custom to the privileges conferred 
by the Aot.”t 

When Lord Dufferin proposes to engraft on Mr, Fortesoue’s 
measure a loan from the Government to enable landlords to buy 
up the improvements of their tenants, it is plain that in Ulster 
such a loan would be sought, and sought for the pimpose of buying 

* Jjand iPen/ur6 w /relwidi page 78 to 89. I know of nothing more mstractlTe in 
connexion with the land q'aeetion than a stnd;^ of the Parliamentaiy hlatoty of that 
celebrated ratioepectiTe claose.” It is sketehed in the pages io wbhh I 
Ante, page 18v 
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out tenant right. This would, of course, be the extinction of the 
custom. No landlord who had once bought up the tenant right 
of a ferm would ever on that farm permit the custom to be re- 
newed. 

I have, in a former page, quoted Lord Dufiferin’s inadequate, and 
worse than inadequate, definition of the Ulster custom.* * * § Tenant 
right, is something very different from a custom “ that the land- 
lord will allow the outgoing tenant such a sum as will remunerate 
him for improvements upon the soil.” It has been rightly pointed 
out, that to identify the tenant right of Ulster with the claim to 
compensation for improvements, is to confound two wholly different 
things.^ The tenant right does not depend upon the fact of 
improvements having been made. It is not measured by the value, 
of those improvements. The purchase of the tenant right of an 
outgoing tenant is the purchase of a right of occupancy in a farm, 
and that right of occupancy is treated as a property, although it 
is invested with no legal protection, and rests wholly on a provincial 
or local custom, enforced by sanctions very different from those of 
law.J 

This properly, though clothed with no legal form, has been the 
subject of repeated transmissions by purchase and by descent. It 
has been left ny will, and been regarded as the provision for families. 
In some instances it has been the suluect of marriage settlements ; 
in instances innumerable marriages have been contracted on the 
faith of its possession. There is not an estate on which it prevails, 
on which it has not been repeatedly recognized by the owner. 
Scarcely one in which he has not pocketed the arrears of a defaulting 
tenant out of the purchase money of the incoming one — none in 
which he has not been frequently called on to approve of and accept 
the purchaser as the new tenant of the farm. 

This right of property, whatever he its origin, is something 
wholly distinct from we claims of a tenant to he compensated for 
improvements effected on bis farm. When this property began to 
be made the subject of inquiry, it was natural that its holders should 
he anxious to invest it with the moral sanction of the argument that 
it is now in reality the value of the accumulated result or ihe capital 
and labour of successive occupiers, whom the present owners repre- 
8ent.§ But just in the same way the owners in fee endeavour to 

* Ante, page 108. 

f Q. Vou are a>ira>ra that the amua paid tenant right reproaenta a eum paid for 
ocoupancy and not a aum paid for oompeoealion I 

A. “lires ; oei-tiunly Bo. 

Q. “WlieneTer you introduce the custom of 'Dlster tenant right, and bring it into 
the oonaideration (A qneatlona of oompenaarion you are mixing totally diflhrent things i 

A. “They are totally different things.'— (Evidence of Judge Iiongfield, Land 
Tennre Committee, Qaealions S25-S26). 

$ See evidence collected, ants, pp. 78-79. 

§ Lord Xhififerin's evidence befitre Land Tenure Committee, questian 960. 
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surround their rights with the very same sanction, by the statement 
that all property in land is really now the result of expenditure by 
past generations ; but in neither instance is this the foundation of 
the right. The property exists wholly independent of this expen-> 
diture. That expenditure constitutes a very strong reason, in justice 
and in good conscience, why the property should never be disturbed. 

Neither is it correct to define tenant right as a custom under which 
an outgoing tenant is permitted to obtain a sum of money from the 
succeeding tenant for giving up to him possession of the farm. 
This definition is deficient in not recognizing any interest in the 
seller, and not describing what that interest is. It is the right to 
hold at the old accustomed rent, with the understanding that this 
rent will only be varied when circumstances e.\ist which entitle the 
landlord to increase it without disturbauce of the property really 
represented by the tenant right. In the admirable report of Mr. 
O’Connell to the Repeal Association, to which I have already 
referred,* this element, perfectly essential to any definition of the 
true custom, is very well expressed. The custom is thus stated : — 

“ According to the practice of this right no person can get into occu- 
pation of a farm without paying the previous occupier the price of his 
occupation or good will, whether the land be held by lease or by will.” 

It is quite obvious that such a custom would mean nothing if the 
price of the good will were not calculated on the rent which the 
out-going tenant is paying. The landlord is, therefore, made a 
party to the purchase by the new tenant of a good will which is 
estimated at the old rent. Equity precludes him from ever after 
insisting on its arbitrary variation. The custom, in the language of 
the Report, precludes the landlord of a farm 

FROM SEXTINO IT AT SUCH AN INCRBASE OT RBNT AS TO DIS- 
PLACB TENANT BIGHT.” 

This is really the essential part of the custom, and it is upon 
the observance of this that the twenty-four millions of property,! 
which is the value of the Ulster tenant's property in their farms, 
depends. The Ulster custom of tenant right is one that entitles 
every tenant to fixity of tenure at his accustomed rent, except some 
circumstances entitle the landlord to increase that rent without 
taking into account the improvements the tenant may have effected 
on his form. There is, of course, a sense in which “ compensation 
for improvements ” forms a part of the price of all interests in land. 
Eveiy purchaser of that interest, whether it be the fee-simple or the 
leasehold, will give more for the land when it is improved, and 
in the increased price every seller receives compensation for his 

* Report of FarliataentiiiT Conuuittse of Repeal ABsociaiioa. YoL ii., p. 289, ante, 
page 107. 

t Mr. Heron calculates that property as worth twenty'&ur mtlUons. Aflts, page 79. 
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expenditure in the improvement of the soil. In this sense, and in 
thm sense only, does “ compensation for improvements” enter as an 
element into the sale of the outgoing occupier’s tenant right. 

When pressed before the Land Tenure Committee, Lord Dufferin 
virtually admitted this : — 

“Then if I understand you aright, the tenant right of the North is 
a kind of iiser or custom that has sprung up, and is allowed by the 
landlords, that a dealing shall take place for the goodwill of a farm, and 
a sum be paid for it by an incoming to an outgoing tenant, that sum con- 
sisting in part ocoasionahy of compensation for any improvements that 
may he npon the farm, and in part for the privilege of coming into the 
enjoyment of the land ? — Yes ; I think that is so. 

“ I PEESTJMB THAT THE SAME BEET IS PAID, AS FAB AS THE lAHD IS 
CONOEENED, AS TUB OLD TENANT PAID ?— YeS. 

“ Is it not the fact that although that sum paid for tenant right is 
occasionally compounded of those two sums for the compensation for 
improvements, and for the value, if it can be called so, of the outgoing 
tenant’s interest in the farm, it is very frequently paid for the latter of 
those two things alone ? — Certainly. 

“Entirely irrespective of any compensation for impi-ovements on the 
farm ? — Yea. 

“Which may or may not exist, or have been made by the outgoing 
tenant ? — Certainly.” * 

I believe it is not possible for any one to read over the extracts 
I have made from Fynnai^s Survey t to entertain a doubt that this 
right of occupancy in the tenant originated in the evasion by the 
grantees of Ulster property of the conditions imposed upon them to 
place an estated tenantry upon their lands. But whatever be its 
origin the custom has now existed for a period which in fact, if not in 
law, is “ time immemorial for time “ whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary.” I have already pointed out that in 
England copyhold tenures in reality originated in a similar custom. J 
All considerations of justice and eq^uity make it imperative that if 
necessary this immemorial custom ^ould be declared to be the law. 
Precedent is not wanting in the statute by which Irish landowners 
in the Irish Parliament, protected their estates, which they held 
by “ a custom of the country unrecognized by law.”§ In spite of all 
the objections that are made to the custom, the prosperity of Ulster 
is tlie decisive proof of its value. Wisdom as well as justice tells us 
that it should be maintained. And I earnestly hope, as I confidently 
believe that the day will never come when the Britii^ Parliament 
will lend money from the Imperial Treasury to Ulster landlords to 
enable them, under the guise of paying their tenants for improve- 
ments, in reality to buy out the ulster custom of tenant right. 

* Iiord Hofibrin'a eviddnea batore lAnd Tesisxe Oonuai^taa, Quastions 1136—1130. 

f Ante, note to page 87. 

^ Plmfuf the Odtus Saee, p. 49. 

§ Pott, page 281. 
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I have been able to do little more than glimco at this portion 
of the subject — I mean the present position of tire Ulster custom 
of tenant right. Is the continuance of that custom secure? I 
have adverted to some of tlie warnings which indicate its extinction 
at no distant day, unless legislative protection be given to the 
tenure of all the occupiers of the Irish soil. It is not possible too 
often to refer to the evidence ^ven by J udge Longfielu, that land 
jobbers in the Landed Estates Court were every day purchasing up 
U Ister properties with the very intention of making money by con- 
fiscating the property which the custom secured to the tenant in 
his farm.* Ho earnestly pressed upon Parliament the absolute 
necesisity of protecting the interest of the tenant holding under such a 
custom in cases of sales in the Landed Estates Court. His proposal 
was, in all such cases, to enable the com't to give the tenant a lease 
in order to protect the tenant in an interest ivhich “had been 
recognized from time immemorial;” an interest which no good 
landlord would disturb, but by disturbing which an unscrupSous 
man received a bonus on his purchase. “ Land jobbers,” he told the 
committee, “ were buying those estates with the intention of squeez- 
ing the tenants out of me estate.” This is the testimony of the • 
judicial piersonagc who actually is obliged by law to sign the con- 
veyance, which is the authority to the purchaser to commit this 
great robbeiy and \vrong. 

It is plain that any principle which would justify the compelling 
of a lease in the case of a sale under the Landed Estates Court 
would justify it in any case in which the custom of tenant right 
exists, and in which it is likely to be disturbed. “ The custom 
of the country " is, in many instances, law. It ought always 
to be BO. I shall presently show that when the interests of the 
gentry were concerned the landowners of Ireland mode no scruple 
of violating the legal rights of property by doing substantial justice 
in making the custom of the country law.t But I now refer to 
this evidence for the purpose of showing that the property of the 
Ulster tenants now vested in tenant right requires the protection 
of law. 

This is a matter of no light moment. It is of the gravest 
moment to every one who appreciates the value for Ireland of that 
strai^e and wayward, but, alter aU, that noble race who constitute 
the Jnrotestant population of Ulster. They have their faults, then* 
great faults of ancestral intolerance; but with that intolerance they 
have inherited from their covenanting or Puritan ancestors, fi’om 
whom many of them are descended, some of the stem, but still 
sterling, qualities which make a people great. What lover of Ire- 
land would wish our country to lose that bold and manly freedom, 
that proud, albeit it may be, that harsh spirit of independence — 

* Evidence Land Tennre Oomniittoe, Qaeatlona 13^ 1S6, 620, 638, 662, 697. 

f Post page 241, 
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that prudent, even it be sometimes cold and ungainly, thrift — that 
patient yet unconquerable energy, which are the qualities that in 
their combination have made tllster what it is ? Take tenant right 
away, and the Protestant people of Ulster — as we know and pride 
ourselves on that people— will not long survive its loss. Unless 
fixity of tenure be secured by law the Ulster custom of tenant 
right is doomed."* 

But upon the general question let me say, once for aU, with- 
out meaning to undervalue the vast importance of a measure 
which would secure to the tenant the right to make improvements 
and be paid for them — even such a measure would never com- 
pensate for the absence of some security for tenure. Men are 
influenced in expending industry upon their farms, not by 
the hope of being paid for it, but by the hope of enjoying its 
fkiits. The incentive to this industry is weakened, if it be not 

t one, when you tell the tenant he may be turned out to-morrow; 
ut if he is mat his landlord must pay him for what ho is doing. 
In many oases the payment might, in very many it would, fidl 
far short of the worth of labour that is expended. Men give 
their labour and their strength to ornament and improve that 
which is their own. They espend industry upon neatness, 
upon appearance, in the pride oi ownership. This pride it is 
that cherishes the very feelings and habits in which our people 
are deficient. Slovenliness and want of order will bo the charao- 
teristics of the man who improves under the liability of eviction : 
even thou^ you tell him he "wiU be paid. On our Irish 
ftims and farmhouses the industry which it is most desirable to 
encourage is exactly that which will not bear to be reduced to 
measure and rule. When men plant trees the thought that 
rises to their minds is that they and their children will wtdk under 
their shade If the cottier spends his leisure hours in adorning 
his home, or in adding to it another room, the motive present to 
his mind is that of living on in the place which he is making 
neat or convenient If, year after year, he carries earth to enrich 
the still ungrateful soil, he is cheered in his labour by the belief 
that, a year or two more, and he will reap the crop of corn 
from that field. You "will never get from human occupiers all the 
energy of improvement of which they are capable unless you give 
them a tenure long enough to enable them to feel that their im- 
provements are their own. 

And this is just the industry and the improvement which Ireland 
wants. In the county in Ireland in which, I still thinlr, above all 
others, the land, in proportion to its natural resources, is made the 
most of, you will not see, as a rule, meat improvements carried on 
under the superintendence of the Board of Works. What you 


* S«e tbis qi»8tloii diacoBsed more fblly in tbe tract on Land Tenure, pages 4S-B2. 
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will see is a number of small holdings, upon each of which great 
and constant industry has made small improvements — upon which 
cultivation has been gradually carried to the hill top, and by the 
patient care of many a year the cut out bog has been trained to 
grow waving corn or luxuriant grass — holdings in the midst of 
which the whitewashed cottage, mth its neatly trimmed thatch, 
is ornamented with its .little garden of flow-ers and fruit trees 
before its door. These are improvements and this is industry 
incapable of being submitted to the approval of a landlord. They 
cannot be mapped and measmed by any ofScer of the Board of 
Works. You can only attain them when you ^ve security of tenure 
to the occupier of the soil. 


It is, perhaps, necessary my Lord, that before I proceed to offer 
a few dosing observations on the general effect of all that I have 
written, I would advert in a very few words to some other topics 
to which your Lordship has referred. It is due to yom Lordship 
that I should do so, especially to the views you express on the 
subject of the Church Establishment. I need scarcely say that in 
attaching the importance which I have done to this subject of our 
land tenure, I have never meant to say that there are not other 
questions which are of great moment to the Irish nation. But I 
believe that the land question is above and before them all, exactly 
as the life of a nation or an individnal is before and above any 
question relating to the condition of that life. The policy of 
conquest pervades our whole system ; but it rests, as its basis, on 
the serfdom of the occupiers of the soil. It is there — ^in our system 
of land tenure — ^that it presses on the nation’s life. 1 might dmost 
say that we must elevate the great mass of our countrymen to the 
rank of freemen before we can determine upon any subject under 
what laws it is fit for freemen to live. 

Upon the question of onr eooledastioal establishment joia pro- 

S )sal is that a portion of the revenues now belonging to the 
stablished Church should be applied to the purposes of general 
education, and that in lieu of the charge from which the Exwequer 
would thus be free, the nation shomd provide for each Boman 
Catholic priest in Ireland an estate — ^it is scarcely right to ctdl it a 
glebe — of the average value of £200 a-year. 
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May I ask your attention to the fact, tliat of all the writers 
in the Conservative Press who have heaped their praises upon your 
Lordship for your resistance to fiicity of tenure, there is not one 
who has even mentioned yom* proposal in relation to the Churoh. 
You thus state the plan by which you propose to remedy the 
grievance involved in the appropriation to the Chui’ch of a small 
minority of the revenues devoted and intended for providing 
religious ordinances for the people at large : — 

“ I conceive, then, that a large portion of the revenues of the Esta- 
blished Church might he legitimately applied to national education. 
This would save to tlie Stale a considerable sum, now applied to 
education, and the State could, therefore, better afford to use a large sum 
for a purpose, which would go far to remove the stigma of an anomaly 
from the Reformed Church, would be a great pecuniary boon to the 
poorest class, and would do much to secure, to the side of order, the most 
politically powerful class of men in Iceland — I mean tlie providing glebes 
for the Roman Catholic clergy, subject to a payment to their bishops. 
Justice is seldom done to the Roman Catholic dergy by those opposed to 
them. They are judged of in England by a few noisy members of their 
body, who make themselves conspicuous in elections ; but little is known 
about the great body of the Irish priests — ^their genial kindness, and 
their influence over their flocks for good. When I recollect that they 
are sprung from the people ; that in their earliest years they imbibed the 
thoughts and opinions of the people— dangerous, and grounded on false 
notions of history, and of their rights, as I have stated those opinions 
to be ; that they associate invariably with the people, and, though often 
men of refinement of mind, induced by a superior education, seldom with 
the higher classes, my wonder is, not that they are sometimes coarse and 
unscrupulous agitators, but that they ore so generally charitable and 
self-denying parish priests, the strenuous advocates and enforcers of 
morality, order, and submission to the law. Be that as it may, in every 
case of attempted or contemplated rebellion against the Queen’s Govern- 
ment for the last half century, the Roman Catholio clergy, in conformity 
with the laws of their Church, and from their knowledge of what is the 
best interest of their flocks, have used their powerful influence on the 
aide of loyalty. 

“ Now, is it just, is it politic, to leave these men under no reciprocal 
obligations to the State ? They ore educated men, and are aware of 
what goes on abroad, and they know the folly of the political fancies of 
a moat impulsive and deluded people. , Is it wise to leave them dependent 
for th^ support on the poorest and most ignoront class, even though 
there is no danger of that support failing? It is not a question of 
religion. Religion never woe promoted by endowments, nor checked by 
persecution. It is a pure question of justice and of wise policy, except 
so far as it greatly affects the power of defending the Established Chui’ch, 
by making its position less anomalous. 

“ There are about 1,050 parish priests in Ireland. Supposing a power 
were given by Parliament to purchase a glebe for each, of the avei*age 
value, some more some less, of £200 a-year, this, at 4^ per cent., would 
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take a sum of about five tnillioua; a sum about the cost of tho new 
drains in London, the annual interest being about the price of one iron- 
clad. Of the £200 a-year coming to each parish priest, £30 a-year 
u'ould be made payable to his bishop, which would give to each Boman 
Catholic- bishop, after expenses were paid, an average income of about 
£1,000 a-year. Beligions equality and its consequence (spoliation apart), 
the payment by the State of the Boman Catholic clergy, were part of the 
old and far-sighted policy of Mr. Pitt. So was Reform of Parliament. 
So Wits Free Trade. The temporary repudiation of two of these great 
principles of their greatest leader has, with short exceptions, deprived 
tho Tory Party of office for more than thirty years. These principles 
might have been a tower of strength to the Tory Party ; the two lost 
have proved tremendous weapons against it. In the present loosening of 
party ties, it remains to be seen who will take up tlie first in its integrity, 
not for mere party purposes, but in the spirit and power of Pitt ; and 
thus preserving the property of the Established Church to its original 
uses, remove the last trace of religious ascendancy, and give a boon to 
the Irish people patent in every parish in Ireland.”* 

1 will not be drawn, even by these passages, into a discussion of 
the question to which they refer — a question, beside, although not 
altogether foreign to, the subject which I have undertaken to 
discuss. I tvill only say that I am sure that, to give permanent or 
real coutentment to Ireland, we must abandon the policy of conquest 
upon all questions of reli^on, as well as on those relating to the 
tenure of land; we must banish from every part of our legislation, 
from every nook and corner of our admmistrative system, every 
vestige of the policy Avhioh would treat the religion of the vast 
majority of Iiiahmen as a proscribed or inferior faith. We must 
banish it from all our arrangements of national education, whether 
for the higher, the lower, or the middle class. We must banish it 
from all our laws which dispose of the property which the piety of 
past generations has consecrated to the sei'vice of religion. In each 
and every of these questions — ^in every department of Irish 
government — we must, once and for all, and with an honest and 
unfaltering purpose, (iismisa and destroy for ever any lurking 
notion that we can subject the reli^on of the immense majority of 
Irishmen — that which is the faith of the old nation — ^to any brand 
of degradation or iuieriority on the Irish boU. 

I am bound to state these convictions lest 1 might seem to 
dissent from the opinion which your Lordship so dearly expresses 
as to the absolute necessity of establishing “ religious equality " in 
Ireland. I express no opinion upon the particular measure which 
your Lordship recommends. It is only justice to say that it is very 
different from a proposal to make the Catholic clerOT stipendiaries 
of the State — a proposal to wliich they have told us they will 
never give their assent. I forbear further to pursue a subject 
which, as I have said, is beside the question on which I write. 

* Iiord lAfford’s Letter to Mr. Butt, pp. 17, 18, 19. 
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But, my Lord, it is not beside that to point out that the hope is 
vain that any endoinnent, or any establishment, even of the fullest 
regions equality, will detach the •Roman Catholic clergy from the 
cause of the people. You can win over the priesthood of Ireland 
by dniTig justice to the people. I am not sure tliat I would say 
with you that the influence of the Catholic priesthood has been 
used on the side of “loyalty,” if you mean by loyalty that 
attachment to existing institutions which can only result from 
contentment under them ; but with some little knowledge of the 
two attempts that have been made in our generation to excite 
insurrection in Ireland, I can and must say that I believe the 
influence of the priesthood. — an influence quietly and unostenta- 
tiously exerted, which sought no favour from G-ovemment, and 
made no parade of loyalty before England — ^has been in both instances 
used to dissuade the people from joining in the projected revolt. 

But it is another and a very ^flerent thing to expect that the 
Catholic priesthood will inculcate on their flocks contentment mth 
the system of land tenure which is keeping their people in misery 
and serfdom. I do not believe all the gold in the British Treasury 
could buy them to this ; and if it could they would fail. If you 
could ally the Catholic clergy with “ landlordism," you would only 
destroy their influence with the people ; and in severing the peasant 
from his pastor you would snap tne last link that binds him to 
order and to patient endurance of his wrongs. 

But I cannot refrain from reminding you that there is a subject 
upon which the Boman Catholic clergy have made a request — a 
plain and a simple one — and it has not been complied with. They 
have not asked for the glebes which you offer them. They have 
asked that in the administration of the funds which the nation 
votes for Iriah education — ^the teaching of those who adhere to the 
faith, which is the faith of the Irish people^ — should be free. They 
ask that in the national schools of Ireland the Irish Catholic prie^ 
and Ae Irish Catholic bishop should have the same liberty of 
teaching which in the English national schools is allowed, not only 
to the Catholic priest, but to the Jewish rabbi. The answer to 
that request by our rulers is the maintenance of a system of Irish 
national education opposed to the whole wishes and feelings of the 
Irish nation — a system which would not be freely adopted by a 
vote of any parish in Ireland, and which I do not believe would be 
forced upon this island if we were a distinct and independent 
colony, without the advantage or disadvantage of having one single 
representation in the Imperial Parliament 

Again: — That clergy have asked for a Boyal sanction to a 
Umversity founded on principles in accordance with those of the 
Church to which the great majority of the Irish people belong, 
s-pd-— would it be possible in any otlher counti’y upon earth ? — that 
sanction is refused. 
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There are other matters as well as the land (question upon which 
the spirit that enacted the penal laws is not extinct. 

And surclj I may venture to say that even in the views you 
have expressed upon ihe Church question, there is a proof that 
there is no prejudice so strong that in honest and upright minds 
it will not peld to the “ irresistible logic of events ” to the force 
of reason and truth. Am I wrong in saying that there was a time 
when you yourself would have regarded as revolutionary a proposal 
to appropriate the Church revenues in the manner you now suggest? 
1 am sure that it will be read with approval, or at least acquiescence, 
by many who would a short time ago have so denounced it. I 
think I can see in that very proposal the struggle between honest 
and high-minded prejudices and the conviction foining itself, in 
spite of them, that an unjust ecclesiastical ascendancy, cannot and 
ought not to be maintained. Even on the land question I do not 
de^air of seeing similar prejudices give way. 

There is but one secret in governing Ireland as there is in 
governing any coimtry. Let it ne governed for the good of the 
whole people. Let us abandon the policy of maintaining any 
English interest, or any Protestant interest, or any class interest, 
or any interest but that of the Iriah people. When every measure 
of government and every institution of the country are moulded and 
adapted to meet the wants, the wishes, and the capabilities of that 
people — ^when, in a word, Irish legislation is influenced as ex- 
oluavely by reference to the wants and wishes of Ireland as English 
legislation is by a reference to those of England, then, and then 
only, will Ireland be governed as a free country. 


Let me turn again to the great question with which I have been 
attempting to deal. It is more than time that this letter should 
draw to a close. 


‘‘'Immensuni spatiis confecimus eequor.” 

Before I make an effort, at its conclusion, to condense into a brief 
space some few of the conclusions which seem to follow from all 
tnat we have reviewed, I must ask your Lordship’s forgiveness for 
having permitted myself to be led on far, far, beyond the limits of a 
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reply to the letter which you did me the honour to address to me. 
I feel, my Lord, how many apologies I owe to you for having 
introduced into this letter the discussion of many topics connected 
with this question with which I had, perhaps, no right to associate 
your Lordship’s name. When I began to write 1 had no inten- 
tion of doing so. Nearly four months have ‘passed since I com- 
menced this letter. When I commenced it I intended to write a 
short tract — I have been insensibly led on to write a large book. 
Each day brought me some new statement to be answered, or 
opened up some new view to be discussed, and the result is that there 
are many things in these pages which do not properly belong to a 
mere reply to your Lordship’s letter. But I confess I was not 
sorry in a discussion in which I must of necessity say hard things, 
or those which may seem to be hard things, of a class — to reel 
myself constantly under the restraint of addressing a member of 
that class. Nothing could more forcibly remind me of the distinc- 
tion which every just man must draw between individuals and a 
system ; or more effectually prevent me from forgetting that against 
the opinions I am expressing a great deal of worth and of virtue 
may be arrayed. Combating opinions entertained by your Lordship, 
I never could forget that no matter how wrong or mistaken, or even 
mischievous, I might regard them, individuals hold them who are 
entitled to all respect. Neither did I regret throughout this letter 
to feel myself in the position of reasoning not against but with an 
Irish landowner, one whose mind can 1 know do full justice to my 
argument, and one of whom 1 believe that, if I did convince his 
judgment, neither class interest nor class prejudice or any view of 
private interest would prevent his acting on the dictates of his 
reason and his conscience. 

In this spirit, my Lord, at the close of this long letter, with all 
the light that discussion has thrown upon this question, I appeal to 
you to reconsider your judgment upon my proposal — to say whether 
it is really communistic and revolutionary — or whether it be not in 
truth an assertion of just claims that have been too long neglected — 
on eminently conservative adjustment of differences, the very 
existence of which is a state of chronic revolution — and the staying 
of the progress of a violent social change which is now driving the 
Irish people from their homes. 

The principle of that which I propose is this. The occupier of 
the soil ought to be secured in its possession by a lease. We ought 
not to base our land system on short and uncertain tenures. 

Is this proposal a new one ? Have I not shown it to be incor- 
porated in the very foundation of all Irish proprietary right inter- 

woven, if 1 may so speak, with the very texture of the title deeds 
of every Irish estate. Up to our own day it was recognized by a 
custom stronger than law I am only asking of Irish proprietors 
to return to a custom which our grandfathers and great grand- 
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fathers followed. This may he unwise or impolitic ; but surely it 
is scarcely revolutionary even to enforce the old custom of the 
country by law. 

In met, my Lord, it is by virtue of an enactment not dissimilar 
in principle that a very large portion of the property in Ireland 
is now enjoyed by its present owners. Your Lordship’s 
ancestor presided in the Irish Court of Chancery, and over 
the Irish Peers, when the English House of Lords, the supreme 
tribunal of appeal, pronounced a decision which actually vested in the 
chief lords the greater portion of the interests which were held 
under “leases for lives renewable for ever.” That decision 
declared the law — the law common both to England and Ireland — 
How did the Irish Parliament of landowners deal with it ? They 
passed a statute, recognizing what was rightly termed the old 
custom and the old equity of the country, and by that statute they 
vested in one set of proprietors a large amount of property which 
was actually ascertained to be the legal property of another. That 
precedent, my Lord, would exactly and precisely justify legislators 
in giving legal protection to the Ulster custom of tenant right. 
There was not an argument advanced in favour of the “ Tenantry 
Act” of ir^S, which would not justify such a measure. That Act 
was passed to protect property which legally belonged to one person, 
but which “ the old custom” and “ the old equity” of the country 
had always considered as morally and equitably vested in another. 
When the harsh application of legal principles attempted to confiscate 
that property, the Irish Parliament interposed, by l^islation, to do 
justice, even at the expense of legal rights; and under an Act so 
passed, a very consider^le portion of Irish property is now enjoyed 
by its present owners. “ The old custom” and the old equity of 
the country might be pleaded with even more truth and justice on 
behalf of the property acquired and enjoyed under the Ulster 
custom of tenant right. 

Writing to your Lordship I could scarcely omit this illustration, 
but I do not need it. 

It may be said that I go further than compelling the landlord to 
give a lease — I compel him to give it at a fixed rent. I do so, 
because without this it is utterly impossible to carry out the first 
object. A law which would compel a landlord to give a lease, but 
permit him to insert in it any reservation of rent he pleased, would 
be in the circumstances of Ireland so nugatory as to be absurd. 
If it be necessary to enforce by law a return to the once universal 
custom of leases, the second proposition is involved in this — not 
that we should fix the rent, but tnat we should fix its maximum, 
and fix that maximum at iJie highest amount which any tenant 
can reasonably pay. Considering the hopeless state of depen- 
dence in which the great majority of Irish tenants are placed, the 
prohibition of a bargain for an extortionate rent is, in itself, 

Q 
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nothing more than an application to the case of landlord and tenant 
of some of the most established principles of jurisprudence. 

I admit also that I compel the landlord to' give that which I may 
call the right of preemption to the tenant occupying the farm. This 
is also but a necessary conseqence of the enforcement of a lease. 
The proposal could not bo carried out in any other way without 
exposing all existing tenants to eviction. Unless we arc to permit 
the landlord to defeat the whole measure, by taking the land into 
his own hands, somebody must get the preference. The occupying 
tenant is the person entitled to it. He is there by the landlord’s act 
and choice. I give to the landlord the power of getting rid of him 
unless he proves himself a good tenant — good both in payment of rent 
and in the proper cultivation of his farm. Ought any landlord object 
to keep a tenant who is both punctual in his payments and careful 
in his cultivation of the land? I remind you again that even in so 
forbidding the landlord to take into his own hands lands usually let, 
1 am following out old precedent and adhering to the spirit and 
even to the letter of the conditions upon which the greater portion 
of Irish property was vested in its present class of owners.* ' 

If any one is prepared to concede the principle that landowners 
ought to be compelled to observe the ancient custom of letting land. 
I do not believe it possible to carry out that principle by any mea- 
sure which will interfere with their dominion loss than does the 
measure 1 propose. 

If there be difficulty or inconvenience in making this the subject 
of legislation it is caused by the landowners who have in truth 
created a social revolution by adopting the determination of insisting 
on the totally new principle of universal tenanoies-at-will. 

This is a matter of recent origin. Let me earnestly implore the 
attention of those who may be disposed to condemn novel proposals, 
to this fact, that the state of things with which we auh deal- 
ing IS ONE absolutely AND ENTIRELY NEW. The general in- 
security of tenure which arises from a general and combined refusal 
of the landowners to grant leases is entirely the creation of the last 
few years, ^ For the first time in the history of Ireland the people 
occupy their native country at the mercy and by the sufferance of 
the comparatively few persons who have acquired the ownership or 
lordship of the soil. 

Is not this in itself an answer to a great deal that has been said 
against mewtires such as I propose ? It is quite true that tenant 
right and fixity of tenure are but recently pressed as popular demauds. 
The necessity for them has only recently arisen. O’Connell, to- 
wards the close of his life, perceived the growing evil, and did con- 
template fixity of tenure. But it may be that tms question of land 
tenure was even in old days of more importance than was supposed. 


* ^ J ohn DatIss, ante pngs 44, 
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It may be that a law against extortionate rents would, at any time, 
have been a wise measure for Ireland. I am for from saying that it 
would or it would not j but this is not the question now. That of 
fixity of tenure is forced on us by a state of things such as never 
existed in the country before. It requires a mental effort to realize 
all that is involved in the condition of land tenure in which the 
landowners of a great country generally insist on holding all its 
cultivators as tenants-at-will. It requires a greater effort still to 
accustom our mind to think of the measures by which an evil so 
novel and so gigantic must be met. 

This great change in our customs was not that which grew up in 
the gradual moulding of habits to the altered circumstances of time. 
It is a sudden and violent revolution brought about by the strife of 
classes — the determination on the part of the landowners to use 
their dominion over the soil to keep the people in their power. 
This is not matter of conjecture. It is explicitly avowed. Leases 
are refused because the landowners think it necessary to retain a 
dominion which is really that of vassalage over those on whom they 
confer the privilege of being tiliem of the soil. It is useless to 
inquire to whose fault we are to trace this state of things. I know 
all the answers that would be given to that question by bigotry, 
by passion, or by prejudice, on one side and the other. It is enough 
to know that the claim is asserted, and most effectually enforced, 
and that in our generation there is not the slightest prospect of the 
passing away of the circumstances or the motives which have caused 
It. We must work a moral miracle, and wholly change the nature 
and the feelings, possibly even the religion, either of the Irish land- 
owners or the Irish peasantry before Uiose circumstances or those 
motives pass aw^. 

The people refuse to remain as tenants-at-will to the landowners, 
and they are going away. 

Surely I am justified in saying that this is a national condition 
altogether different from the ordinary social difficulties which, in 
civiuzed countries, statesmen are called upon to solve. And surely 
the statesmen who are not prepared boldly and effectually to deal 
with it, are really letting Irelana drift either to ruin or to revolution, 
or to both. I say boldly — ^for never was there a subject which more 
required and justified bold and decisive expedients — ^it is not one 
that is to be dealt with by palliatives that bring, in the end, no 
alleviation, or mild remedies that effect really no redress. Never 
was there a question of which it might more truthfully be said— - 

“The foolish cant — ‘He went too fari— despise, 

And know that to be brave is to be wise,” 

Unless we go far enough to meet the mischief, we will act at 
least as wisely by not iutenering at all. The real evil is the uni- 
versal insecurity of tenure preserved by the general determination 
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of landowners to let no one occupy the soil of Ireland except 
as a tenant-at-will. This is a claim on their part, founded, I admit, 
on the legal exercise of proprietary rights, to keep the people in 
their power. The real question is, shall the nation acquiesce in 
that claim. It is impossible long to evade the decision of that 
question; and ^1 legislation that postpones it is only tampering 
with a subject upon which every statesman who deals with Ire- 
land, unless he is wholly unfit for his position, roust very soon, one 
way or olher, make up his mind. If the resolution be come to to 
acquiesce in that claim, nothing remains but to uphold extreme 
proprietary rights, and warn the people that they have nothing 
to expect; and the more clearly and distinctly this is done the 
better will we discharge the only obligation to that people, and to 
humanity, which it wifi remain for us to fulfil. If we are not to 
acquiesce in that claim, let us devise the measure which, with the 
least disturbance of the present condition of property, may yet 
adequately meet the evils of this novel and unheard of state of things. 

I say “ novel and unheard of!” Could there, I ask, be a greater 
social revolution than that which, in a country like Ireland, volun- 
tarily altered the whole tenures of the country from leases to 
tenancies-at-will ? Compare one of these estates like that which 
Arthur Young describes, on which every Protestant tenant held by 
a lease for three lives, every Roman Catholic tenant by a lease for 31 
years, with the same estate as it is in the present, with no tenure 
on it beyond a tenancy from year to year — very likely reduced to 
an actual tenancy-at-will, by the contrivance of an annual notice to 
quit, or by an agreement binding the tenant under a heavy penalty 
to give up possession whenever he is asked. The change is not 
a mere foi-mal one as it might be in England, The lease is 
refused for the express purpose of enabling the landlord to evict 
the tenant whenever he pleases. Let us dwell on all the effects 
of such a change in the case of one tenant^ — then in the case of 
au entire estate. Let us enlarge our view to all the estates in the 
island— ^uppose the same change upon each of them, and then we 
may fairly estimate the extent of the social revolution through 
which Ireland is past. ' The edicts of Stein and Hardenberg scaremy 
effected a greater practical change in the land system of Prussia 
than that which has been effected in Ireland by the edict of the 
landowners, which has degraded the tenantry from freeholders into 

villeins” — an edict by which the lords of the soil are to be the lords 
of the people, not by any penal enactment — ^not by any law of feudal 
privilege — .but by a combined exercise of proprietary rights. 

But not only is it new in Ireland. It is new in history. I re- 
member no instance in history in which sa(di a combination has 
taken place. In what country supposed to possess free institutions 
and a tree government has such an attempt ever been, made ? The 
Ian dowsers of the country with one consent agree that no one shall 
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cuItiTate tHe Irish soil unless he places himself in a state of vassalage, 
and they leave to the people the alternative of submitting or going 
away. No passage in history supplies us with any guide — no 
lesson of political philosophy ever contemplated such a social condi- 
tion. There is but one country on earth in which it could happen. 
Such a state of things could only^ exist in that unhappy land in 
which alien proprietors have held its soil for two centuries without 
either subdumg or conciliating its people — ^in which the sins of the 
fathers are literally visited on the children, not unto three, but unto 
seven generations— in which even as the seventh generation is pass- 
ing to its ^ave, the descendants of the conquerors and the conquered 
still stand aloof from each other in angry distrust, and in which, 
under the semblance and forms of civil society, the relations of 
owner and occupier arc stillguided by the maxims and agitated by 
the passions of civil war. lime that heals the wounds of other dis- 
sensions, but rips open the scars of ours, and makes them bleed 
afresh. The evil deeds of former days still follow us remorselessly 
with their curse, as though some old guilt unexpiated and unpar- 
doned still rested on our soil, as evil spirits are said to haunt the 

J laces where great crimes have been committed, and the stains of 
uman blood remain indelible upon the stones into which they have 
once eaten, reappearing after a lapse of years, during which it 
might have been thou^t that the rains and winds had long since 
washed and worn them away. 

Was there ever a chain of evidence more complete than that by 
which, even in the imperfect tracing of those pages, onr present inse- 
curity of tenure is connected in “ unbroken links of causation” with 
the policy and the passions of our confiscations ? Up to the time of 
the Union we find an English colony settled in an enemy’s country 
which had been “ reduced by the sword to a sullen and refractory 
allegiance” — -proprietors whose " common title was confiscation — 
hemmed in on every side by the old inhabitants of the island brood- 
ing over their discontents in sullen indignation." “ The people of 
the country divided into two distinct and separate castes, one 
possessed of the whole property and power of the country, the other 
expelled from both.”* We find penal laws enacted to crush down 
the conquered enemies, statutes to prevent them acquiring long 
interests in the land — every relaxation of these laws opposed upon 
the ground that it might weaken the titles acquired by confiscation — 
even the acts of mercy by which British sovereigns proposed to 
remove unjust attainders defeated upon the same ground.t We 

* Lord Clare. 

t " Among the few occoirenaes which distorhed the Duke of Deronahire’e long 
edminietration, which passed with nnusual tranquillity, was the alarm given to the 
possessors of confiscated estates, by an application of the Earl of Clancarty to the king 
for the restitution of his eatatee, whi<di h^ been fbrfrated in the Bebellton (Ifi of 16SS ; 
and were supposed to be worth £80,000 anmisUy at the time when he argued. The 
Earl had oH^ed the consent of the Sritish Cabinet Idtat a Bill dmnld be bronght 
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have proprietors to this day “ persuaded that every change of policy 
or isolated disturbance threatens” their titles — “ a gentry who think 
they only garrison their estates, and look upon the native occupants 
as persons merely to eject them on a favourable opportunity and 
we have that gentry now refusing to give any security to these 
occupants with the very object that the occupants may have no 
hold whatever on the soil, and that when the landlords “ fight the 
battle for their rights, they may do so with their hands untied.” f 

I have endeavoured, as nearly as possible, to condense this 
evidence in the words of others. "Was I wrong in saying that 
while the arbitrary power of eviction lasts, the sword of Oliver 
Cromwell is suspended over every peasant’s door ? Until you give 
that peasant security of tenure, so far as he is concerned the penal 
laws are unrepealed. 

In old times a penal law prohibited the “ Papists” from acquiring 
a freehold interest in land, or even a long or beneficial term of 
year’s. This law and the corresponding law denying them the fran- 
chise, t were justified upon precisely the same grounds upon which 
Xiord Rosse rests the present refusal of the landowners to give leases. 
It was said that if these concessions were made to them, farms would 
become divided into a number of small holdings — ^that the ” Popish” 
tenantry woidd return men unoonneoted wiSi the county by pro- 
perty, and that measures would be passed in Parbament dangerous 
to the influence, the rights, and oven the title of the landowners. 
All the reasons which, we are assured, influence now the land- 
lords to refuse leases, mfluenced their ancestors to pass the penal 
laws. It was even said that those who cried ” down with land- 
lordism, also cried down with the British Crown." Over and over 
again it was pointed out that the title of ihe House of Hanover to 
the throne, and the tide of the Irish landowners to their estates, 
both rested on the exclusion of the old possessors — ^imd loyalty 
and self-interest, and the rights of property, were all alike invoked 
as a justification of the policy which deprived tho Irish people of aU * 
freedom or independence upon the soil of their native land. 

To protect the titles, the influence, and the position of the landed 
proprietors, was the policy and the object of the penal laws- The 

into Iridi Faxliament /or the reversal tf his attainder ; but tbo measuro was ra- 
linquisbed, in consegusnoe of the vigorous resolutions of the Irish Commons, who had 
add&essed bis majesW for that purpose iu 1728 aud 1786 ; and again, in the session of 
17S9, voted, that any attempt te distarb the Protestant purchasers of estates ibrfeited 
hy rebellion, would be of dangerous oouseqnence to bis majesty's person and govern- 
ment,”— Cordon’s ffistory of Ireland, Vol. U., page 217. 

* Mr. Otway's Beport, ante page 67. 

*7 Lord Bosse, ante page 166. 

j: It was Bsid in. tbe lri^ Barliament, by the advocates of tbe Catholics, that up to 
the firrt year of the leigii of Creorge the Second there was no legal exclusion of Boman 
Catholics as sudh from the Elective franchise, It was insisted by their opponents that 
they bad been exehided at a period muoh nearer tbe Bevoluldon. iDie point was not 
of much importance then, It is of none now. 
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same policy prompted tie worse administrative oppresaons by which 
the people were crushed down. The excuse was then as it is now, 
that it would be unsafe for the landowners to trust the people with 
the privileges of freemen and freeholders on their estates. To keep 
them down from that position was the object of the penal code. 
The same distrust prevails now. The laws proscribing religion have 
been repealed. Civil and religious disabilities have Men removed. 
The right of the elective franchise, and that of holding long leases 
have been conferred. But the very policy of the penal code is 
carried out by a mode more suited to that which we are pleased to 
call the liberality of this generation, at all events more adapted to the 
prejudices of the commercial spirit of the age. Driven from penal 
laws and legal disabilities the policy of conquest has resorted to a 
far more coercive power, that resulting from the legal ownership of 
the soil. The landowners have discovered the force of the tremen- 
dous weapon which, in that ownership, the law has placed in their 
hands. In old times they chained the arm of the occupier ; they 
have now found out that it is enough if in the use of that terrible 
weapon, their own hands are left untied. But aU this is but the 
contmuation under novel forms o£ the one undying conflict. The 
refusal of leases is only a new strategy of the old civil war. 

And now the Irish peasant is plainly told that he is perfectly free — 
that he enjoys the protection of the best laws and the privileges of 
the freest Constitution in the world, but that as he is a dangerous 
person to his landlord’s rights, if he remains in his country, he must 
do so as a tenant-at-will — that is, in a state of servitude in which 
he has not one hour’s security, and in which he cannot call his in- 
dustry, or even his home his own. He must submit to be his 
landlord’s bailiflT in all that concerns the cultivation of his farm* — 
a mere fitrm servant retained only until it may suit bis landlord’s 
convenience that he should gof — his landlord’s serf even in the 
domestic arrangements of his home| — ^his landlord’s vassal in the 
exercise of the franchise which the law has nominally given to 
himself § — a bondsman in all respects but one. His master retains 
thrower of tunung him adrift upon the world when he wiU. 

The Irish peasant knows law, not by what is ivritten in the 
statute book, but by that which comes home to his roof-troe and his 
flreside. Can any man say that as to him the practical operation 
of the old penal laws is gone? 

Must not every right-minded man ask himself whether the 
position of a tenant at will upon an Irish estate is one in which 
any man ought to be contented to remain? In any case he must 
be content to banish all real sense of independence from his heart. 
Every man must do so who agrees to live dependent upon the will 


* Iiord Dufferin, ante, page 218. 
J Ante^ page 178, 


■t Lord Rosset, page 170. 
§ Lord Raaae, ante, page 172. 
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of another for his very means of life. He must submit to whatever 
“ rules of the estate,” the folly, the caprice, or the tyranny of his 
master may enact ; he mnst be ready at the bidding of ‘ the diiver ’ 
to turn away his nearest relative from his door. Even if he is an 
educated clergyman, a dignitary of the church of the people, he 
must see that all his curates measure their language or he will not 
be suffered to live upon the estate. No matter how vexatious may 
he the petty persecutions of the rules, he must submit — and aU the 
while he is shut out from the real exercise of the only industry he 
can employ. Bound tho humble home of the peasant lie stony 
fields and thorny brakes, and banks of heather upon which he would 
be glad to labour until “ the live long day would prove too short 
for his untiring toil.”* But if he toils he has no assmauce that 
evei' the fruits of his industry will be his own. He looks out from 
his door in listless but angzy inaction, and broods over a sullen but 
surely not unnatural discontent. Even of the continuance of such a 
life he has no security. Very probably the annual notice to quit 
reminds him that he is only “ a pilgrim and a stranger ” in his native 
country, and that he knows not the hour when some “ improve- 
ment" may require him to leave his home and give up his bit of 
ground. 

Ton ask me, my Lord — “ How would an Irishman like to be 
obliged to obtain leave from the police to marry, and to be refused 
leave if the police officer thought he did not possess a sufficiently 
large farm ?’T 

There are many “ well managed estates" in Ireland on which ho 
must obtain the same leave from an “ agency ” between which 
and him their exists far less s’rapathy than there is between the 
Bavarian peasant and the police. There is, at all events, this 
difference — ^the refusal of the Irish agent is one against which he 
has no appeal. 

Let us try and realize to ourselves, if we can, the daily life of a , 
man who passes it in snoh a position as this — a man, it may be, with * 
feelings as proud and as sensitive as our own — a man with the 
consciousness that his Creator has implanted in his bosom thoughts 
and feculties that were not given him to fret and pine away in an 
existence like this. While men are kept in this position have we 
any right to be surprised at Irish discontent? In me estrangement 
of dasses, those of the highei' order know bat little of the thoughts 
and fedings that control me people’s inner life. Occasionally some 

f lirapse reveals them. We know, from evidence taken before a 
‘arliamantary Committee, that in Ireland that nnerring aign of an 
oppressed people, the actual hiding and hoarding of money, still 
prevails — guineas are still hid in Bie thatch, concealed in the old 

* Aithoxyoong. 
t liord Lifford’^ Letter, p, 13, 
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stocking, or buried in the earth. A dread of thrir landlord pervades 
many of the peasantry, as unreasoning it may be as the fear mth 
which “the nsing” of the people is regarded in that landlord’s 
home. There are districts of Ireland in which actually the tenants 
fear to show any sim of comfort, or to permit the females of their 
families to go weu dressed to Mass. Some undefined sense of 
insecurity pursues them in all they do; a vague sense of some 
coming mischief, if not fi:om the landlord from some one who has 
access to his ear. Timorous apprehensions of a rent to be raised, of 
fields to be taken from him — of the great man displeased — disquiet 
with forebodings of iU the life of many an Irish occupier of the sod. 
On many an evening the shadow of “the malignant human 
agency ” darkens his hearth. 

Is not this, the old serfdom, continued to this day? Where, or 
when, has it been changed siuce the day when confiscation placed 
alien proprietors over the old people? I have endeavoured, in 
a laborious, and, I fear, too minute and tedious enquiry, to trace 
back the stream of oppression to that source. Let us carry back 
our views over the oppressions of two centuries, and rest upon the 
point where they commence — ^the day upon which the soldier of 
fortune, the follower of Ireton, of Cromwell, or of William, was 
placed in possession of his Irish land. Upon that land had dwelt 
a number of the people from the conquest of whom his title was 
derived. He came with all the haughty passions, all the cruel 
fears, of the conq^ueror in his breast. He did not come, as is often 
the case of a se^re by conquest, to take the place of the former 
owner in the arrangements of the countiy and of the estate, a 
seizure in which — except in the presence of a new proprietor — aU 
things go on as they did before. The old people were driven out 
as well as the old lord. The new owner was sent — ^not to conciliate 
that people — ^but to crush them. He would have been felse to his 
priumples, and false to his comrades, if he had permitted them to 
occupy on his estate any position but that of ^ves. They were 
tolerated, but not pardoned rebels — ^men whose enmity was to be 
kept down, and every privilege conceded to them was a danger 
to the dominion of their lords. 

Before time could soften these relations — law embodied, in penal 
enactments, the angry passions and the jealous fears that might have 
been forgiven in the first heat of conquest. The religion of the 
old people was proscribed by persecuting laws. The physical resist- 
ance of that people was rendered powerless by enactments depriving 
them of arms. Their political imuenoe was destroyed by the law 
that excluded them from the franchise and from juries. Thrir moral 
and social importance was put an end to by the laws which prohibited 
edneatioht and excluded them from the learned professions and all 
corporate privileges— while precaution was taken against the chance 
libei^ty of any of the conquerors, by the enactment wlu^fii 
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prevented the granting to any of them of a lease beneficial either 
in interest or in tenure. _ . 

Can -we wonder, in such a state of things, that upon each of the 
estates I have described, successive generations of owners and 
occupiers passed away without any change in the first relations of 
passion, and resentment, and distrust? The law had written its 
commandments of hatred and disunion in tables as endm’ing as those 
of stone. The representatives of the now proprietor and of the old 
occupiers lived nominally, as landlord and tenant under the same 
law. Nevertheless, they belonged to two separate nations. They 
could scarcely be said to belong to the same country. In the Ireland 
of the old people the master of the estate was an intruder and a 
stranger — and that master knew and felt it. Their people wore not 
his people, their religion was not his reli^on, and their country was 
not his. Generation after generation we can trace the unchanged 
position of both — in the testimony of Arthur Young in 1777, of Sir 
Laurence Parsons in 1793, of Lord Clare in 1800, of Edward Wake- 
field in 1810, of Lord Eosse in 1867. At the end of two centuries 
the occupier and the owner are as estranged as were their ancestors 
on the day when the new proprietor came to his estate. We are 
still in the presence of the passions, we arc face to face with the 
diffloulties, of that day. The representative of the crushed and con- 
quered occupier has never yet been raised to the dignity of a free 
and independent tenant. It is not thought safe by ue landowners 
that he Mould be so. He is on enemy with whom, at any time, his 
landlord may be called on “ to do battle for his rights.” 

This history of the country has been represented on a small 
scale upon many an Irish estate. 

But even this sketch would be incomplete if wo did not remember 
that a dominion originating in conquest has been ever since 
maintained by that which for this purpose we must call foreign 
military force. If English arms created, English arms maintained 
the proprietary right. We must cast our eye back over the history 
of those egranan crimes in which individual cases of oppression were 
too often avenged — ^the roll of those organized conspiracies and 
insurrectionary movements which Mr. Grant so vividly described in 
the speech winch I have quoted.* W e must remember and weigh 
Ae fact which in that speech is so fordbly pointed out, that all these 
insurrections had been put down by the overwhelming strength 
of English military force while not a single attempt had been made 
to redress, or scarcely any to discover, the grievances which caused 
them.f 

* A.nu, page 81. 

t At the period at which Mr. Grant epoke, the SiHinlwgh Sei)ieu) thus described the 
miUtaiy occupation cd Ixriond. 

' "The7,” the Irish people, "hate theEnglidi Soverranent from historical recollcotion, 
actual aufihring, and dis^poiated hope ; cMidj iUl ihiy ore Setter treated, tha/ will 
coniinve to hote it. At this moment, in o period of the tnoet prij/bttndpeoot^ there ore 
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From the accession of George the IV. to the present day, frequent 
disturbances have been in the same way put down by force. How 
often have we known the Irish executive, congratulated on its 
vigour and its success when an insurrection act has crushed down 
the violence of crime in a district? or a special commission by its 
fearful, although necessary examples of retributive justice has 
terrified agrarian turbulence into temporary quiet ? Congratulations 
of this nature have been actually spoken from the throne as if Irish 
government — no one dreams of Irish statesmanship — could set 
before it no other object or contemplate no higher duty than that 
of trampling down all resistance. This has been our whole policy — 
to bring the great power of England to put down every Irish effort 
at revmt — and the only foresight in wMch that policy ever made 
provision for the future, was to make such a display of power as to 
convince the people of the hopelessness of every attempt to resist. 

Let any one seriously reflect upon all that is involved in this 
state of things. The result is tl^t all the force of the English 
Government is exerted to maintain the extreme proprietary rights 
of landowners, no matter with what cruelty they ore exercised — and 
to crush the resistance of the peasantry, no matter by what oppres- 
sion it is provoked. Can any system of government be more fatal 
to national improvement, more destructive of every hope of that 
adjustment of differences by mutual forbearance and concession 
which in all other nations has reconciled the angry war of classes? 
I know of no greater curse to a country than to have its local 
oppressions mamtained by the force of another nation. If real 
grievances be at the bottom of all these agrarian disturbances, 
every time that English power tramples down an insurrection- 
ary movement, it is only widening the breach between classes — ^it is 
adding to the haughtiness of the oppressor — ^it is deepening the 
hatred that rankles in the bosom of the oppressed. This is the 
system of government which has identified “ landlordism” and the 
authority (ff the British Crown.* On all orders of men, from the 
highest to the lowest, its evil influence has been felt. It has lowered 

thouaemd <if iht lett dixdplintd and hat appointed troope in Hus world in 
Irdand, mtti bayonets fixed, presented anne, and in the attitude of present vrar ; nor 
it there a manioo much — ^nor would Ireland bs tenable wiGiout tbem," “Wbenitwas 
necessaiy last year (or tbought necessary) to put down the demand for Heform, we were 
foroed to make a le^ of fresb troops in ws oonntry — not a man eonld be spared from 
Iieland." 

At tbia moment, induding 11,000 constabnlary wbo are in truth a trained, a 
diaeiplined, and effident military force — a standing army without the ammal consent 
of Parliament— Irdand is at this moment (April, 1867), bdd by thirty tbonsaiLd 
armed men. 

"Ireland” oontinned the writer in the Sdinbargh Jteview, “till her wronge are 
redressed, and a more liberal polity is adopted towards her, wfil always be a oaose of 
anzleiy and snspicion to this country ; ako is boub houbnx or eus wxaxsxbs abd 
DSrBXSBIOS, WlCn rOBOIBLt EXTOhT WEAV SHB WOVLA sow BXOaiVB wmc GBAVntniS 
ASS XXOSXATIOS.” 

• Lord Lifford’s Letter. 
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our gentry as mucli as it orashied the people. It has inflamed the 
oppression of agrarian tyrants — it has degraded even that oppression 
by giving it a demoralizing and cowardly confidence in external sup- 
port. It has armed the resistance of the oppressed with the energy 
and fierceness of desperation, whUe it has imparted to agi-arian 
crime aU the guilt, and something of the mgnity of national 
revolt. It has arrayed against propiietary rights those instincts of 
nationality wliich are strong in the Bash heart, while it has set 
against the authority of government the angry feelings which 
individual oppression kindles in each breast. Converting British 
authority in Ireland into military rule, it has too often debased 
Irish loyalty into a sdfish and a cruel passion. No part of our 
social system has escaped the mischief. In the e^es of the Irish 
people and of Europe it has brought the authority and even the 
name of the British Sovereign into unmerited odium and disgrace. 

After all this miserable experience, may we not ask — ^Is there a 
prospect of this wretched and humiliating condition ever terminat- 
ing unless by the extermination of the old inhabitants, or by some 
great and wise measure of conciliation which will destroy the policy 
as well as the letter of the penal laws, and place the Irish people 
as freemen on THn UUSH LAND ? 

If these things he so, I ask of your Lordship — I ask of every 
calm thinking and intelligent Irish landowner — can these things 
last? Can mey be tolerated in the boasted enlightenment and 
freedom of this nineteenth century? ^ Is the spirit ot feudal oppres- 
sion driven from every other country in Europe to find a refuge and 
to inflict its last wrong and mischief upon mankind here ? * 


* In tba above rapid eketob I have not stopped to notice a peonliorlfy connected 
wiili Irish property — a peculiarity often Temsj:ked, and yrbioh I am persuaded has 
had no little influence in creating the present misoUevous relations of the owner and 
ooenpier of the soil. 

It nas been often said — perhaps it oannot be too often repeated — ^tbat in the letting 
of Irish land the landlord never makes, and never has made, the expenditure which 
both parties to an Enghsh letting would consider it indispensable the owner should 
make. "The English fanner pays a rent for his land in the state be finds it, which 
iuolndes, not only the natural feziiUty of the soil, but the immense expenditure which 
national wealth nae in the progress of time poured into it ; but the Irishman finds 
notlnnghe can afford to pay rent for, but what the bounty of God boa given, unaided 
by either wealth or industry ." — Arthur Yov/ug. 

It is not altogether easy satisfactorily to account for this great difference in the 
arrangements of the rural economy of the two countries. 

In lands let tothe oaoupants who constituted the class whom 1 designate as serfs, 
it is very easily understood that setting the farm into tenontable order was a piooess 
wholly inapplicaUe to suoh letfinge. 

But nil tile lettings of land were not of ibis ohaiucter. There were many, very 
many, farms in lidand let to tenants just as independent and as substantial as any 
English fimner. 

It would be very wall worth inquiring how lands were ftmierly let in the old and 
long settled distri^ of Leinster— ^ose, for instonoe, included in the old English Bale 
distiiots, which, just becauee they were long settled, differ in many very material 
lemeeta from the test of Irdand. 

Something, of oonxse, must be attributed to the chaxaoter of the persons who 
generdfy received the grants of confiscatioii. Thqy were not those in whom We would 
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Shall I be forgiven if I address a few words of respectful but 
earnest remonstrance to a numerous class of critics — may 1 venture to 
place your Lordship among them? — those who admit the evils which 
I point out — admit that they ought to be remedied by legislative 
enactment, but still object to the measure 1 propose ? In mis class 
1 certainly may reckon a gentleman who has written upon this 
question with great ability and great knowledge, and who is 
pleased to say, “ that, though Mr. Butt's remedy for Ireland is 
visionary in the extreme, and would cause more ills than it would 
cure, yet few have equalled him in the diagnosis of the disease 
and adds that my scheme is never likely to become law, or even 
to gain a serious hearing in the House of Commons, at least in our 
day."* 

To a gentleman so well informed and liberal-minded as the writer 
whose criticism I quote, I need not suggest that there are many 
schemes “visionary in the extreme” when propounded, which yet have 
become law even in the day of those who proposed them. Every 
man is a visionary who is a little, even a very little, in advance of 
the prejudices wnich surround him. Every man is more or less a 
visionary who foresees that the power of truth and the irresistible 
march of events must yet break down the prejudices of class. But 
let me earnestly — and I will say it, solemnly — ask of all that thus 
criticise me, can they suggest any measure falling short of the prin- 
ciples of mine which will really remedy the evils that exist? 

“ Si quid novisti reolius istis. 

Candidus imperti, si NON ms utebe mscuji.” 

I will only ask them to remember the evil with which we have 
to deal. It is one that affects the very life of a nation, the right of 
the Celtic race to live in their own land — it is one that wproaches 
the very foundation of society and proprietary rights. Let us not 
disguise from ourselves its importance — it is one that touches the 
deepest susceptibilities of a noble but passionate people — ^it is one 

expect either the means or the inolinatioiL to put their eetatee into perfect order by the 
expenditure of large sums of money. 

More, perhaps, is due to the unsettled state of the country. There were periods at 
which no one seemed to regard himself as having any permanent interest in Irish, 
property. The business of eveiy one appeared to be to make what he could Of it for 
the time. When a change took place in this respect the custom of letting it the other 
way had become inveterate, and custom has, upon matters of this nature^ an influence 
that is all-poweiflil. 

The general rule in Ireland has ceitaiifly been, as stated by Arthur Young, that 
the landlord iets his flirms without making any expenditnre upon them, and this foot 
has exendsed ^pn the whole system of Irish Isnd tsnuro an i^uence far greater tbsin. 
we might at tot suppose. Contrasted with English landlords the Irish landowners 
who gave to tenant nothing but to bare prudooe of to soil were not lettors of 
‘'farms’* but exactors of rents. “The farm" which the English landlord let was a 
thing wholly different ftom anything for which sn Irish tenant paid rent. 

This subject, in all its hearings, is well worth a more extended and minute investi- 
gation ton I can bestow uponlt. 

* Irak Peers on Irish Peasants, By d. T. Dalton, Esq. 
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■with -which we must not and we dare not trifle. If we propose any 
remedy at all, it must be one of which we can honestly say, before 
God and our country, that it will give redress. 

If we are to approach the question in this spirit — the only spirit 
in which Irishmen ought to approach it— then, I ask, if I have 
correctly described the evil, can the wit or ingenuity of man devise 
any remedy for it that must not involve, of necessity, the very 
principle I suggest ? 

I know but of one safe mode of legislation. ^Tations drift to ruin 
by the statesmanship which has no higher wisdom than the cunning 
which suggests that “ something must be done." No wise or great 
measure ever yet originated in the mere desire to produce something 
that will meet a demand for the manufacture of laws. We must 
first clearly and distinctly ascertain the evil that requires a remedy, 
and then, according to our resources, endeavour to apply it. If I 
am to adopt the medical metaphor of my critic, we must act upon 
“ the diagnosis.” “ ‘ Occidit qui non servat’ was the tremendous 
sentence passed by the great physician of the Augustan age upon 
negligence or incompetency in his own profession."* The surgeon 
would jusdy subject himself to this condemnation who gave cough 
mixtures, or even contented himself with putting on a straight waist* 
coat, when a fatal tumour requiring amputation was swelling on some 
limb. In politics, as in medicine, the first step is to see dearly the 
mischief, the next is to see the remedy by which it is to be removed. 
“ Occidit qui non servavit ” is the sentence which history will pro- 
nounce upon the statesman who looks on with folded arms while an 
evil system of land law is hurrying on the extinction in Ireland of 
the Irish race. With a more certain and a deeper condemnation 
will it be pronounced on those who attempt to deal with the evil 
that is crushing them out by palliatives, that caonot arrest the 
mischief that is destroying a nation’s life. We must remember, 
in every question relating to Irish land tenure, that we have to 
deal with a class of proprietors among whom the impression is 
prevalent that either their religious, or their political, or their 
pecuniary interests are involved in keeping their tenantry in a 
state of dependence. In many, perhaps in most, instances the im- 
pression has reference to these three interests combined. All this 
may be — ^it is,^ perhaps, the natural and necessary result of the 
drcumstances in which Irish proprietors are placed. It may be 
even produed by acts on the part of the tenantry themselves. But 
no matter how it may be accounted for or explained, or justified, 
the fact remains a real actual fact in Ireland's social state. 

What then is the evil in our present condition of Ireland ? It is 
the general insecurity of tenure, produced by a general determination 
of the landowners to refuse leases. Turn the question as we will 


* Sir Philip Orampton, 
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devise expedients as Tve may, wrap it up in all the disguises that we 
can — the point comes simply in the end to this. We have but one 
remedy to meet that reiiisal, and that is to compel them.* It is a 
simple but it is an efficacious one. It is just as simple and just as 

* There oannot, to my mind, be a more instructive proof of the rabid obstinacy 
vrilb which some landowners — hope they are not many — cling to the obsolete tradi- 
tu^ of proprietory right than is to be fonnd in the denunoiations which have been 
uttered against the very innocnoua measure proposed by Sir Cohnan O'lioghlen and 
IVIr. Gregory. That measure proposed that in all future iettinge, if no term, ia mentioned, 
the letting should be assumed to be for 21 years. 

This measure, exactly like Mr. Fortescue's, did nothing more than alter, in the 
case of future lettings, the impUcation which the law now draws from the silence of 
contracting parties upon certain points. 'Where parties let and take land without 
saying anything of the terms, the law supposes them to mean that they contract for a 
tenancy to be determined by a six months notice to quit, and to continue for ever, unless 
either party give that notice. It also supposes that as to improvements, they mean 
that they shm belong to the landlord. 

These implied contracts ace soldy and entirely the creation of law. They arise only 
in the absence of express provisions. If parties choose to let, the law make their con- 
tract for them, they do so with their eyes open. A mesaure altering the implication 
in no way interferes with the freedom of contracts. It leaves the landlord perfectly 
free to let his land npon whatever terms he pleases, and for whatever period he thinks 
flt. It only tells him that if he chooses to do certain things the law will pnt npon his 
act a certam meaning. Mr. Fortescue's UU told the landlord, “ If you do not mean 
your tenant to have the benefit of improvementa, say so — or yon will be auppoaed to 
mean that be ahall have it. 

Sir Cohuau O'Loghlen’a hill tells Wtti — ^ if, when yon let your laud, you do not say that 
your tenant shall not have atenure of 21 yeare, the law wul suppose that you intrad be 
should have it. A pamphlet, written under the name of an “ Irish Poor,” describes 
this measure as “ useful as showing the utter disregard of right and reason shown by 
some of the party,” as only second, and scarcely second, in enormity to the messnro 
proposed by myself, and excuses Mr. Gregory's support of it on tbo ground that he 
knew it comd not pass — just as the "Irish Peer” goes on to say that "no man can 
better than myeelf appreciate the ludiccous and preposterous inequality, in operation 
as weU as in justice, of such a bill” as that which I nave proposed. 

I would Ecaroely think it necessary to advert to suoh a matter if it were not that I 
am anxiona to call attention to a very remarkable passage in the letter, in which Mr. 
Gregory thought it necesamy to vinmeate himself against the imputation conveyed In 
the exense made for him: — 

" The origin of the hiU is this: — Sir Cohnan O'Logblen and myself, and many men 
of experience and large property in Ireland, some of them membera of your house, have 
long felt that tbs real cause of discontent among the Irish peasantry has arisen, not 
from occasional cases of hardship proceeding from the tenant being deprived of the 
value conferred on land by bis improvements, but bt bsaeob or ihb uhcbbtaib 
TSO tUBB WHICE FBBVAmS lit IBEUABS. Wb OAKBOT riBD BUOa A IBBOBB TO BB TBB 
BOLE IB ABT CTVUiizBD oouBTBT IB IHB woBU). Wo bave endeaToored by tins Mil to 
arrest that evil.” 

Thus cleariy and distinctly stating the mischief, the inseourity of tenure which 
prevails in Ireland, but is imkuown in any other mvilized conntiy ; con the framers of 
this bill upon reading speh a letter as Lord Kosse’s expsot upon full reflection that 
suoh a measure will "arrest the evilf Can this great mischief be arrested by a 
measure whidh only enacts that in future every tenant must sign a paper saying he is 
tenant from year to year — or if not that he will be a'tenant for 21 years. 

The effect woul^ of course, be that whenever the landlord did not intend Mm to 
hold fur 21 years he would bo asked to sign such a paper. IRie resMt most Bfcely 
would follow, that the paper would contain, stringent conditions of which, but for the 
necessity of having a written paper, the landlord would not have thought. 

I have already pointed out in, commenting on Mr. Fortesene's MU, &t the result of 
enactments altez^ the nature of the implications arising from tilsncs in future 
oontraots will timpfy be, in some instances, to surprise oarMess or inattentive landlords 
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eflvsctaal as the masterly manoeuTte by which the evil spirit of 
“ landlordism” has defeated all the long course of legislation by 
which an attempt has been made to elevate the Irish peasant to the 
rank of a free man. It is not matter of inference or of speculation, 
it is demonstration, that influenced by the passions and ^e fears of 
the old feud, landowners can use, ana have used, and are using, nay 
more, that they intend, and will continue to use the proprietary 
rights which the law attaches to the ownership of the soil, so as to 
give to the occupier the choice of leaving Ireland or remaining in 
It as a serf. There is one way, and but one, of meeting this. We 
must submit, or we must pass a law enacting that proprietary rights 
shall not be so used. To this plain and simple issue the question 
must at last be brought. 

I ask those of them who are not willing to submit, but who 
object to my proposal, to tell me by what other conceivable means, 
except a measure based on the principles of that proposal, is 
an absolute and unconditional submission to be avoided. To my 
mind no mathematical demonstration was ever plainer than the 
reasoning which asserts that if it be necessary to “arrest” in 
Ireland “ tbe evil of insecurity of tenure,” this can only be done by 
a measure which will compel the landlord to give security of tenure. 
The evil proceeds, and proceeds solely, from the determination of 
the landlords that the occupiers shall not have any fixed or secure 
interest in the soil. In the name of common sense how are we to 
overcome this hy any measure which professes to give security to 
the tenant, but still leaves it to the landowners to determine 
whether the occupiers shall have that securi^ or not ? 

I have already pointed out the great difficulty that meets us in 
every measure intended to secure compensation for future improve- 
ments, and so permit the industrious tenant to acquire a property in 
his farm. We have to deal with occupiers who are tenants at will, 
and owners who have avowed their determination that they never 
shall be more. While we leave the occupier in that position, the 
working of the most skilful, even the most liberally-fraracd measure 
of compensation must really be dependent upon the landlord’s 
will. 

A measure securing compensation, for past improvements would, 
of course, give a certain fixity of tenure to every tenant who baa 
improved. Such a measure was more than “ entertained ” Parlia- 
ment, it was sanctioned by three suooesave Cabinets. It passed 
tbe House of Commons b^ majorities great in number, but greater 

into ooncesrions to their tewintB whioh they did not intend. Th^ cannot, within tbe 
xenge of human poBaibllity. haye the alighteat influence npon those landlords who in 
desfing with their tenants are determined to keep their han^ untied. 

liOt us endeavour to evade it as we wili. no human intellect or human ingenuity can 
esoape the ‘'mathomatioal demonstration.’’ mentioned in the text, 

Nottdng «an be more fail than Mr. Cliegoiy>8 amission of the evil, and of the 
neoestity of ^'axrestmg’’ it. 
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in the character and influence of those who composed them.* If it 
had not been for a change of ministry it would probably have 
become law. 

Fourteen years ago the “ retromective clause ” was carried 
tlu’oiigh the House of Commons. The intervening period has, no 
doubt, far diminished its value. Much of the property it would 
have protected has been seized. Defective as that clause may have 
been, if it had become law as it passed the Commons, it would have 
saved us many an eviction since; and at the cost of creating much 
and perhaps angry dispute and litigation between landlord and 
tenant, it would in many instances liave left the tenant in peaceable 
possession of his farm — ^in all it would have emban*assed and 
impeded the proceeding of the landlord to turn him out. 

The more we reflect upon the subject, the greater wnll appear 
the diflSculty of dealing with that which is the real question — are 
we to submit to the claims made, openly made, upon the part of the 
landowners, such as I have described? I think I have proposed a 
measure by which we can escape that submission without in the 
slightest degree countenancing any interference with the true rights 
of property. In the fearful timidity which always attends the 
possessors of Irish property they talk of such proposals as sanction- 
ing the doctrines of men who say the tenantry should hold the 
lands without paying rent. It is not too much to say that if such 
measures are entertained the measure I propose if adopted would for 
ever crush them. It would make punctuality in payment of rent the 
condition of holding the farm ; but it would tell the occupier that so 
long as he paid a fair and moderate rent he might defy the landlord, the 
bainir, and the notice to quit. Who that knows the real feelings 
of the Irish tenantry does not know what would be the effect of 
such a legislative declaration ? The more be dreaded and disliked 
his landlord the more earnest would be his efforts to he ready with 
his rent. The very feelings which now make him lawless and 
violent would prompt him to industry and thrift. He would defy 
eviction, not by the threatening notice of the ribbonman, but by the 
labour, of which he would know the fruits would be his own. Were 
such a measure accepted by the tenant farmers of Ireland, as a final 
settlement of the question, it would give, in the minds of the 
people, a new and a national title to proprietary rights ; were it 
offered by the landowners it would conciliate to those rights the 

f ood will and the conscience of a people who now regard them with 
islike. 

I do not believe that the Irish tenant farmer is influenced by the 
desire imputed to him, of holding his land without paying rent. He is 
influenced by the strongest, the most passionate wish to have secure 
possession of the land he etdtivatea, and of the home in which he 

* Zamt Ttnimin IrelaTtd, Srd edition, p. SB, 

B 
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dwells. Give him this on fair terms and he will be content. 
Designs, no doubt, have been entertained against all rights of 
landed property ; and the people sympathise with, even when they 
have not tmren part in, such designs. But both the designs and the 
sympathy originate in the conviction that proprietary rights are 
used so as to be inconsistent with tlie right of the people to live 
and prosper in tlieir own land. It is not the rent but the insecurity 
and the serfdom which the Irish occupier hates. Give him security 
and freedom, and I do not believe you will find a jjcople on earth 
more ready, loyally, and in good faith, to recognize all the existing 
arrangements of ownership, or more ready to toil honestly and 
laboriously to fulfil all the obligations which that ownership has a 
right to exact. 

But it has been actually said that such a measure tends to dis- 
turb the title to Irish estates! that my arguments if they were 
valid ought to be followed out by a proposal for the repeal of the 
Act of Settlement and the restoration of the forfeited estates I ! ! ’* 

*I have, I oonfeBB, seen with tome surprUe an objeotion of this natoie even 
suggest^ (althongb perhaps only in a passing j est) in a voiy well written, and in many 
respects very sensible, tract, entitled, A Demurrer to Mr. Butt'e Plea, by an Irish 
liand Agent. 

This tract has reached mo just as I have been closing this letter, or I wonld gladly 
havo noticed some of the passages contained in it. I have not the remotest idea who 
the writer may be, but his ti'act bears internal evidence both of knowledge and truth- 
fulness. This makes me the more regret that 1 oannol now notioo some statements 
which are, 1 am sure, worthy of great oonsideration, but from wbioh 1 draw inferences 
vei-y different &om Ins. Mray, indeed, of tho facts included iu his statements 1 have 
already commented on in my observations on the publioations of Lord Bufforin and 
Lord Bosse. 

I was, of course, prepared for the usual statement that do one has any right to give 
an opinion upon su^ subjects except a landlord or a land agent, or, mayhap, in some 
rare cases, atenant former. But I scarcely expected, within a &w pages of this claim for 
exclusive knowledge on the port of "praotioiri men,” to find the following passage : — 

“ No doubt,” he says, •' they " — that is, the ocoupiera — “ wre all infmma' of owning 
their farmi, or of hn^ leatea emd hw rmte, Imt it does not follow Hua a man is always 
the heat juigs of what is good for himself, and an Irish tenant's oxnnion on many points 
is not exactly infallible.” 

Is it treason to ask whether an Irish landlord’s, or even an Irish agent's, is? 
Pracrical men, we have seen, sometimes fall into strange mistakes, even on a matter 
so simple as the rate of wages. 

The Lish Land Agent has, however, oompletely answered his own statement — ^that 
"the complaints of the present system of land tenure do not oome from the sufferers." 

I might also suggest to him that if ho correotly dssoribes riie feelings of the ocoupieis 
in the passage I have quoted, he scarcely offers an adequate explanation of the fact he 
mantioiis — ^that be has not found them vary anxious to oooept the leases which he has 
known them offered. 

Considering the (dass of men who are aggrieved by the present system of land 
tenure there is something very conucoi — can use no other word — ^in this demand of 
landlords and land agents that the disousEson of this question should be left to the 
parries themselves. It wonld certsinly he a most admirable arrangement If it could 
only be contrived that the only person entiUed to reply to Lord JUufferin would be a 
landlord or one of the evicted, tenants, 

I remember an instance of a very similar demand. I have read in some memoirs of 
Wilbeiforo^ of a West India planter oonvulslng the House of Commons by saying that 
no complalnta of the cruelrieB of the slave trade had oome from any of the kidnapped 
negroes, and adding, in phrases more vehement than polished, that in the absence of 
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We might have expected this miserable cry by this time to 
have died away. It has been the excuse or the pretence for all 
the oppression and misgovemment of Ireland. It was the origin of 
the penal laws. It was used to resist the granting of electoral 
privileges to Roman Catholics. It constituted no small part of the 
arguments against emancipation. It was employed to terrify the 
landlords into supporting the tithe system. To attack tithes was to 
assail rents. It has been used to frighten them against yielding to 
any concession on the subject of the Church — “ Think you no spark 
will fall upon your evil deeds when tlie muniments of the Church 
are blazing,” has been the language in which they have been 
addressed in many a powerful and eloquent appeal. Surely it is 
time that the right to landed property may rest in Ireland, as it 
does in all other countries — ^upon its own strength. Surely Irish 
landowners are wise enough to see that to use such language is to 
imply a weakness in their title in which nobody except themselves 
believes. The territorial rights that can only be guarded by out- 
works of oppression are far from being secure. 

The measure I propose would put an end for ever to these 
miserable fears. It would take from proprietary rights in Ireland 
everything that still identifies them with confiscation and conquest. 
It would repair the fatal error — it matters not whether in the design or 
the execution— of that which was called the settlement of Ireland — 
thatof trusting to the jealousies and the passionsof the new proprietors, 
the condition of the old Irish people on their native soil. Were 
such a measure passed, in ten years after its becoming law, no cause 
of anxiety would exist in the relations of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland. Both the owners and the occupiers would feel themselves 
at home in their native land. * 

And may it not, my Lord, even on lower grounds that con- 
siderations of national peace and prosperity, may it not be the 
interest of Irish landowners that such a settlement should take 
place ? 1 need not remind your Lordship that measuies absolutely 

scouted as “revolutionary” and “impracticable” have yet passed — 
and passed in the end without the safeguards and restrictions by 
which an early concession would have been accompanied. 

1 ask, once more, is it possible for our present condition of land 
tenure to last P Is it possible for a few lauded proprietors, like 

Bueb complaints “it woa great presumption in bononrable gentlemen, wbo knew 
nothing of West Indian property, to interfere between him and his slaves.” 

Is it not something of the some feeling winch resents any discussion on the Irish 
land qnestion by any one outside the privileged circle, even by the press } All others 
must be ” persons seeking political, capital, profit, or notoriety ; or to a oertiun class of 
newspapers, who find an ihoreaae to their oirculation by the introdnetion of high- 
seasoned arncles." 

Is there in Iroland a landlord or land agent who can believe that bis camre osn 
he served by nonsense like this. Far better to blurt it out with the honest blunt- 

nesB of the old West Indian dave driver — ^“It is great ptesumprion in them 

fellows to interfere between me and my slaves.” 
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those of Ireland, really to maintain their claim to hold the Irish 
people as serfs ? Is it possible for them really to enforce a decree 
of expatriation against the Irish race ? We read history in vain 
if we are not able to discern the great lessons which teach ns the 
vanity of such a thought. I do not believe it possible for a people 
like the Irish thus to be driven from their native land. I believe 
implicitly in the emancipation of that people from serfdom, because I 
have implicit faith in the power of principles which must control in 
the end the destiny of nations. 

“ There is a Providence doth shape our ends, 

Pough hew them os we will.” 

Have you marked, 'my Lord, that the whole intelligence of 
Europe is against jrou ? No traveller from any continental country 
has ever written his impressions of his visit to Ireland without 
pointing to “ landlordism” as the cruel origin of Ireland’s misery 
and discontent. In what French or German publication are Irish 
affairs ever discussed without a condemnation of our system of land 
tenure, far more sweeping and severe than any I have ventured to 
pronounce f The voice of Christendom is raised against you. Do 
not believe that there is no power in that voice. 

Can you say that you have the intellect of England, or even the 
active and thoughtful intelligence of your own country, on your 
side? Where do you take up any intelligent treatise on Irish 
affairs, written by an impartial person, without a discussion more 
or less favourable to a system of peasant proprietors ?* How many 
reflecting men have urged this ? Where will you find a man who 

* I need ecivcely eay tliat tlie creation of peasant proprietorB, as far os it goes, is 
a ^placement of the landed gentry. 

I would see with great satiefaction a return to a etate of things which formerly 
prevailed to a larga extent in B^lsnd, and to some, eltbou^h not to so great an 
extent, in Ireland — that of on independent yeomaniy, cultivating their own fee 
simple estates The tendency In hoth countriee has been to aheorb anoh pronerlaeB 
into those of the great landowners. J have been told that this has occurred even 
In that peculiar district of Wexford hnaws. ae the barony of Forth, a district still 
peopled hy the descendants of a colony from Rembrohe^ who landed wiih Strong- 
bow. I believe that before the Union there were in this distriot many small farmers 
who were owners of their fiicma. I nm afraid that many, if not all, of them have sold 
their fee simple, tend pay a rent for what was onoe their own estate. 

1 speak naturally ■jnth aome distrust of my own opinion, but I must say that I 
do not believe there ie generally the slightest amhilaon on the port of ^e Irish 
farmer to become an owner in_ fee. There is an intense desire for fixity of tenure, 
hut this desire is perfeotly satisfied by a seoure tenure, under a good Jandlord, at a 
moderate rent. 1 believe that the majority of tenants so oircumstonoed have not 
the slightest deaire to be poBsesaqra of the fee, and that most of them would decline 
to purchase it if it was offered at a fair price. This peculiarity in their character 
may he accounted for by the old traditions of tho country, possibly by traditions 
descending tbrongh the character of the people from the old Irish tenures. Vary 
probably they are not yert trained to those feelings of independeuoe which Would 
enable them to appreolata an ownership in fee. 

It has been said that "every man in Ireland desires to be a landlord.” There is 
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is not a landlord to sa;^ that he is satisfied with the present condi- 
tion of the occupiers of the soil? 

Let me ask your attention to the language in which Irish pro- 
prietary rights are spoken of both in England and Ireland. I am 
not about to weary, perhaps offend, your Lordship, by extracts 
from the writings of men who exercise no small influence upon the 
educated opinion of the nation. In every place, even in the 
English Universities, wherever in speech or in writing Ireland is 
made the subject of intellectual discussion, there Irish landlordism 
is arraigned, and tried, and condemned. I will not even quote the 
language of Mr. Bright, which Lord Dufierin places at the head of 
his letters ; yet, my Lord, you must not forget that upon this, as 
upon other subjects, Mr. Bright represents the feelings and senti- 
ments of great masses of his countrymen. I will ask your attention 
to the language of one distinguished among our own countrymen — 
of one who has vindicated the promise held out even in the high 
honours and distinctions of his University career. I quote from a 
paper read at a meeting of the Irish Statistical Society, in May, 
1864, by Mr. Heron : — 

“ Under the present laws no Irish peasant able to read and write ought 
to remain in Ireland. If It*eland -were an independent country, in the 
present state of things there would be a bloodj insui'rection in every 
county, and tbo peasantry would ultimately obtain the property in land 
as they have obtained it in Switzerland end in France.” 

This is not the language of a revolutionist or a communist, it was 
written by a man subject to the responsibilities which I admit belong 
to the position of “ one of Her Majesty’s Council learned in the 
law.” He had filled the office of professor in one of the Queen’s 
Colleges. He is a distinguished writer upon jurisprudence. In 
little more than twelve months after he had written and publicly 
read this passage his professional character and position forced 
him into the service of the Government. These words were not 
spoken at any excited popular meeting, carrying away the speaker 


a aensa and an extent in which and to which this is, nnliappil;, too true. But it 
means a landlord hadng a tenant wider hm, not an owner in fee onltivating' his own 
little hit of ground, 

1 iun bound to aaj tbah so far ns my opportunitieB of judging of the feelings of 
the peasantry extend, while they hare an actual passion for fixity of tenure, I do 
not think it has taken the form of a desire to be absolute owners of the land they 
till. 

If we grant them fixity of tenure we give to the iudustrious and impraviiiig 
tenant an opportunity of acquiring an interest which would make him a part pro- 
prietor, and carry with it perhaps most of the advantages of an entire ownerwiip. 
Upon this point I am quite wUlin^ to accept Lord Basse’s descriptiou of ’’the 
onnningly devised act," it would “give the tenant, without purobase, some of the 
privileges of ownership,” it would do so without toMng anythiw from the landlord. 
It wovdd vest in the tenant the ownership of a new property whioh his industry would 
oreate. It would probably give bim the desire to acquire that ownership, si',0 would 
fib him for doing^os whenever the opportunity arose. 
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by the passions of a crowd. They were read at a meeting of a 
scientific body, a body presided over by grave and eminent per- 
sonages, enrolling in its list of members many who rank among 
our foremost men, and in the transactions of that society they first 
were submitted to the light of publication.*'^ 

As to Irish opinions, I content myself with this one quotation. 
I could have cited many others from men in somewhat similar, 
although less distinguished positions, to show you how far the 
educated opinion of your own country is arrayed against you. 

Let us turn to the evidence of English opinion. I do not speak 
of popular opinion, nor even of the high class of that which is 
generally termed ao. Of this it were easy to collect evidence. I 
might even recall the memory of the fierce and scornful invectives 
wifli which but a few years ago Irish proprietors were visited in 
the columns of that great journal, which upon this, as upon many 
other subjects, too faithfully represents the passions and the pre- 
judices of England. I am speaking of a different and more for- 
midable oondoranation, the condemnation of our Irish system of 
land tenure, which has been pronounced in the calm and tranquil 
judgment of those who are, after all, the guides and the instructors 
of rational thought. Let ua see how Mr J ohn Stuart Mill speaks of 
that system, not in any political discussion, but in a treatise from 
which many educated Englishmen will learn tho principles of social 
Science — “ The land” of “ Ireland,” says this great thinker : — 

“ The land of Ireland, the land of every country, belongs to the people 
of that country. The individuals called landowners have no right, in 
morality op justice, to anything but the rent or compensation for its 
saleable value. . . . "When the inhabitants of a country quit the oonntiy 
en ■masse because its government will not make it a place fit for them to 

* Since ynitine tbo above I bare seen a suggestion from Bisbop Keane, in a letter 
to the National L^sn(dation, that n measure seoeTing future oompenaation should bo 
aocnmpimied by « clause proridlng that t^e power of arbitrary eviction sliould ie sus- 
pended miMl Che terumt sh/ndd hme time to ■improve ; — 

" In order that improvement may be sure and quiclc, that, unless in the oaso of non- 
payment of cent, no tenant bo liable to evicUon for suob a number of yoara oa good 
landlords and intelligent farmers, thoroughly acquainted with the present state of 
things, may fbinlc neceaaary, that the tenant may have time to malie imprnvemonta.” 

■without Bome proviaion of this nature it would be plainly imposalble that any 
measure securing oompenaation for fhturs improvements would be effectual. 

I hava often thought of suggesting, as Ipropoaa in a future page, that, with a view 
of Iceeping the people at home, a abort measure should be passed, suspending the power 
of eviction for two years, and empowering, in the mean time, a Boyal Oommiaaion to 
collect ewdenoe, so as to ascertain the reiu condition of tho Irish oocupietv, and after 
ascertaining the views both of landlords and tenants, recommend some measure which 
might adjust the relatione of landlord and tenant in such a way as to seoure the 
landlord his rights, and yet ^ve to the oooupier the power of applying his industry on 
the soil. 

Kad suoh a measure been announced in the Boyal Speech it would, indeed, have 
been a inesBage_ of peace to Ireland. It would have stayed inaurreotion more effectually 
than all the flying columns that traverse the country, and dl the iron ola^ and gun 
boots that blooh^e our coasts. 
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live in, the goveriuncnt is judged and condemned. It is the duty of 
Parliament to reform the landed tenure of Ireland." 

And again : — 

“Nothing can be done for Ireland withont transforming the cottier 
tenantry into something else. But into what ? Those who know neither 
Ireland nor any foreign country propose the transformation into hired 
labourers ; I contend that the object should be their transformation, as 
far as eii’cumstancos permit, into landed proprietoi>s.” * 

And even among British statesmen, by cold, cautious, and reserved 
British statesmanship, in the high places of British council, what 
language has been held? 

How has “ the Irish question" been described in the House of 
Commons by a statesman who surely could have no motive for 
using this language except a deep conviction of its truth ? When 
on a former occasion ministers appealed to Parliament to suspend 
the protection which the Constitution gives for personal liberty, 
Mr Disraeli said; — 

“ He wished to see a public man come forward and say what the Irish 
question was. Let them consider Ireland ns they would any other country 
similarly circumstanced. They had a starving population, an absentee 
aristocracy, an alien cburch, and in addition, the weakest Executive in 
the world. This was the Irish qnestion. What would gentlemen say 
on reading of a country in such a position? They w'ould say at once in 
such case, the remedy is Revolution — ^not the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. But the connexion with England prevented it — therefore 
England was logically in the active position of being the cause of all the 
misery of Reland. Wliat then was the duly of an English minister ? 
To effect by his policy all the changes which a Revolution would do by 
force.” f 

It is impossible not to feel that these are the words of deep 
thought as well as deep conviction. They are the words of the 
statesman to whose guidance the Conservative party are now trust- 
ing in the unprecedented perils and diflSculties which surround them. 

And yet men tell me it is vain to hope that ever English states- 
men will yield the just demands of the Irish people — and Irish land- 
lords tell us they may safely defy the opinions and the resentments 
of their own countrymen, because they are sure of the perpetual 
support of England’s overwhelming power. 

Has no warning voice been heard in the chamber where your 
Lordship sits, in the assembly where the rights of property are 
supposed to be held peculiarly sacred ? The warning came from no 
ordinary source. It came from a nobleman who had but a short 

* iTolm Stuart Mill. 

t Mr. Piara ^ — Parliammtary DAata. 1848. 
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time ceased to represent his Sovereign in this countrjr — and who 
must have spoken under the sense of the deep responsibility which 
that position imposed upon him. These were the words of Lord 
Kimberley, spoken in the House of Lords : — 

“ It was impossible for ^England to perform its duties to Ireland so 
long as no attempt was made to deal with the important question of the 
teniu’e of land. He implored the Irish landed proprietors not to pass it 
by. The landed proprietors were supported hy the force of the United 
Kingdom in maintaining themselves in a position which, he was convinced, 
if Ii-eland stood alone, they could not possibly maintain, and this country 
was strictly responsible for seeing that its mililary force was not applied 
in perpetuity to save the landownei« from measures -whioli they have 
neglected to provide, and which might otherwise be forced on them.”* 

Surely, my Lord, for those who can read it, “ the handwriting 
is on the wall.” It needs no Daniel to interpret a portion. The 
“ landlordism” which after two centuries of mastery can do nothing 
better for the Irish people than drive them from their native land 
is a system that cannot ' be maintained Of a system proved and 
condemned as this has been we may truly say, “it has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting.” Let us remember that 
the dominion of which such words as 1 have quoted have been 
spoken and written, is one that could not last a year if English 
troops did not prison our island to support it. Let us weigh 
these words of Biitish statesmen, let us estimate the weight of 
opinion by which our land tenure is condemned. When all these 
things are put together — and when we add to them all the deep 
and burning hatred of the Irish people to the system, the voice 
of condemnation that has been uttered from all Europe, the in- 
dignant murmur of the exiled Irish that comes over the ocean from 
the other side of the Atlantic — the weary and the shame to England 
of Ireland’s perennial desolation and perpetual discontent, it needs no 
deep political sagacity to see that the system which has all these 
elements of power arrayed against it cannot last. 

* Lord Kimberley’s Speeob, August, 1864. 

X bftve been aconsed of being a Bevoiatiouist for giving expression to the very same 
senUmenta. 

“ I have alre^y ventured to advert to one feature oonneoted with Irish land tenure. 
It is upheld r^ainst the vrill of the people by the power of England. If Ireland were 
an independent Idngdom in the middle of the Atlantic, the present arrangements of 
landed property would not continue unmodified for one year. If British power forces, 
the present system upon Ireland, it is not only the right, bnt ttie duty, of that power 
to examine and cont^ the exercise of the rights which it enforces. Irish proprietary 
right depends upon the support of England, then Ejiglish statesmen and the English 
nation are bound to see that their power is not exerted to perpetuate grievances which 
in any oitiinary course of national inovamente would long rince havo been redressed. 
The nation that is called on to uphold proprietory rights for one class in another 
country is certainly justified in looking narrowly to the mode in which these rights 
siu exerdsed .” — Tenure m Irelmd, pages 72, 78. 
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And yet Irish landowners dream of maintaining their high and 
arbitrary views of proprietary right — they tell us of the necessity of 
“ keeping their hands untied” — of the power and duty of “ weeding” 
unsatisfactory tenants from their estates. Those who do so refuse 
“ to discern the signs of the times. ” The Irish people are flying 
from the Irish soil. It is impossible for British statesmen much longer 
to look on as mere spectators of that flight. It is trifling with a 
great question to shut our eyes to the fact mat it is the old» the never 
decided struggle, between the Irish landowners and the Irish people. 
The Irish difficulty is now to reconcile proprietary rights with the con- 
tinued dwelling of thatpeople intheirown land. Can we really suppose 
that this question must not be adjusted, that England will not call 
on the landowners whose power her military force maintains “ to set 
their house in order,” so that they and the Irish nation may live in 
one house. It will not do to answer that appeal by saying “ we have 
got the land, we are satisfied, and if the people do not like our 
arrangements they may go.” The part of the porcupine in the fable 
may not always be successful, and every year that a final and 
complete adjustment of the land question is postponed the less 
favourable will the final adjustment be to proprietary rights. 

Let no man misundei’stand, or pretend to misunderstand me, 
when I speak of the conflict between proprietary rights, and the 
dwelling of the Irish people in thrir own land. I mean this — I 
believe that no one can patiently and carefully give his attention to 
all the evidence that throws light upon the emigration of the people 
wthout coming to the conclusion that it is impossible to keep the 
people at home unless we can give them security or fixity of tenure, I 
care not by what name you call it — ^and that there is not the slightest 
prospect of their obtaining this, while we leave our land tenure 
to be regulated by the uncontrolled exercise of proprietary rights. 

The statesmen and legislators ai-e fortunate who have only to 
deal with a state of society like tlmt of England — a state in 
which no man can say there is any conflict between the 
right of every proprietor to do what he likes with liis own 
and the right of every Englishman to live in his native land. 
Unhappily — ^most unhappily — every man who appmaches an Irish 
social question meets this conflict encountering liim at the very 
threshold of his enquiries. If that conflict existed in England, no 
one' doubts for a moment how it would be solved. The conditions 
of property would be moulded to the wants and necessities of the 
people. If Ireland were an independent country no one can doubt 
that the solution of the problem would be exactly the same. If such 
a measure as 1 propose be necessary to protect the right of the Irish 
people to live upon the Lish soil, it ought to be passed jtist as 
surely as any measure would be passed which were necessary to 
ensure the right of the English people to lire upon the English 
soil. 
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If, in any other country in Europe, a state of things existed, such 
as now exists in Ireland, would thei’o be an hour’s hesitation on the 
part of its government in adopiing a remedy far more peremptory 
and decisive than that which I have proposed. I care not what 
may be the form of that government, from the absolute despotism 
of the Czar to the free democracy of the Cantons of the Alps, there 
is not a government in Europe that would not interfere in such a 
case between the landowners and the people, and protect the people 
in the occupation of the soil. The English Grovernment is the only 
civilized goveimment on earth that would look on and see a whole 
people driven from their homes.^ 

And surely if this state of things were to come at once upon the 
English Government and people — ^if it had not grown up, as it 
were, day by day before their eyes — it would not by either of them 
be tolemted for an hour. If we could suppose that at the time of 
the Union all communication from Ireland to England had been shut 
out — that Avhile England still sent her troops to keep Ireland in 
subjection, no accounts had ever reached her of what was going on — 
and that now, at the end of sixty-seven years, a commissioner was 
sent over to examine, for the first time, into what had been doing 
for those sixty-seven years — and that commissioner roported what is 
going on around us, that the whole nation was flying away because 
landowners refused the security of tenure to the occupiers of the 
soil — ^that the result was national nusery and universal discontent — 
will any man believe that one year would pass over before fixity 
of tenui-e would be throughout Ireland established as the law ? 


Let us suppose that the question related, not to Ireland, but to 
some remote dependence of the British empire, to some conquered 

f rovince of India, or even one of the “ Crown colonies” in some West 
ndian island. The statement laid before an Ei^lish minister is 
this : — There is a country subject to the British Crown, and under 
the control of the British Legislature, in which the cultivators of the 
soil are subject to the dominion of a few persons claiming proprietary 
rights; these men — it matters not whether they call themselves 
zemindars, or slave-owners, or chiefs, or feudal nobles, claim the 
right of enforcing from the peasant an arbitrary tribute — of imposing 
on him any rules and conditions they think fit — of seizing on any 
little property he may have created by industry in improving his 
small plot of ground, and of turning him out of his home and his 
farm whenever they think proper. These powers are sometimes 
exercised with cruelty and under circumstances of great hardship — 
they everywhere create in the minds of the occupier’s dissatisfaction 
and discontent. 


Is there a man who reads this who doubts what the remedy would 
he. The British minister who had to deal with such a case would 
say at once; — Commute the arbitrary exaction into a fixed rent 
proportioned to the real value of the holding — settle the conditions 
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upon which he is to hold, and give him such a tenure as will protect 
him against arbitrary eviction by the zemindar, the slave-owner, or 
the feudal noble. 

Is not this exactly the state of things which exists in Ireland ? and 
is not this precisely the remedy I propose ? 

Let us suppose, in addition to this, that this occurred in a country 
in which the property had been talcen away from the native pro- 
prietors and conferred upon English settlers, placed in it for the 
express purpose of conciliating the people to English rule, and most 
strictlyenjoined to forbear uncertain exactions and precarious tenures. 
Let it be a conquered province of India. Complaints come home 
that these proprietors have recently changed- all the customary 
lettings of the country, that the ryots — ^we must not call them 
tenants — dissatisfied with the condition to which they are reduced, 
are committing frequent outrages — that they are flying from the 
country in immense numbers, v^ile those who remain are engaging 
in plans of revolt. Let me suppose your Lordship were sent as a 
Commissioner by your Sovereign with plenaiy powers to settle the 
differences that distracted such a province. On calling all classes 
together you And that the poor ryots” would he peaceable and 
contented if you assured them of their holdings at a moderate 
rent, and on a tenure of 60 years. I believe, my Lord, that after 
settling such a measure you would return with pride to your 
Sovereign, and tell her tW you had executed her commission 
with an ease and a satisfaction which surprised you. 

And if to such a moderate request the English zemindars — I 
must not call them landlords — refused their assent ; if yon had the 
power you would give the people what they asked in spite of the 
zemindars. If you had not that power you would, I think, tell the 
“zemindars” that they would dissent at their peril, and that if they 
refused to settle their difference with the “ryots" upon such 
modera'te and equitable terms, they must not expect that the troops 
of the British Sovereign would any longer support then) in enforcing 
rights which were really oppression and wrong.* 

* This vwy quesMcm of the right of a landlord to the protection and for the rid of 
executive in committing aota which endanger the peace of the whole ommtiy, gave rise 
to rather a curious correspondenoe with the Govenunent of Lord Carlisle, wbm the 
Sheriff of Donegal sent a requiriticn for a military force to accompany him in 
carrying out the evictions at Glenveagh. The entire of the correspondenoe which 
ensued between all parties was published in a parliamentry paper, and may be read a 
with great advantage by those who desire to know the extent of the elaima of Iridi 
proprietary right. 

It seems strange that alandloidwhomay clearawhole country-ride of its inhabitants 
to the imminent peril of the peace, it may be of half a province, has the absolute right of 
oommanding, if necessary, all the military in the ooxmty to aid him in the execution of 
his CTuelty, Yet snob is the law. The Aeriff is bonnd to obey the Queen's wri^ aM 
if force he necessary to execute it ; he is entitled, and indeed bound to call to his aid, 
as part of the posse eomitatia, all the military force that may be in the <mns1y. 
Soldiers are not exempt any more than civilians from the oHigationsivWoh thetow 
imposes on every one to aid the sheriff. The practical resolt is that a landlord has 
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And this is not done in the case in Irehind, just because we have 
the fiction of an idcntitj with England. The owner of the soil is a 
“ landlord,” not a “ zemindar” — the ocoupiei* is a “ tenant,” and not a 
“ ryot.” I believe in my conscience, that if we had Irish or Gaelic 
names to express the relation, if the o^vncr were a “corbe” 
and the occupier a “ kerne,” an English Parliament would not for 
one session tolerate the continuance of the wrong. Our misfortune 
is, that English phrases are applied to relations that bear no resem- 
blance to the things which the words describe in the English tongue. 
Ireland is denied the real benefit of English justice by the fiction 
that we are one country with England; and that “ landed property 
is the same thing in Ireland ns it is in England, or Scotland, or 
Wales.” The fiction is as unreal as that by which Henry VIII. 
was declared king of all Ireland, when, in whole districts of 
the island, English authority was unrecognized and English law 
unkaown; when “ those who dwelt west or the Barrow dwelt west 
of the law.” Our law books tell us that legal fictions nev'or work 
wrong. Lord Clsue has pointed out that the eai-lior fiction con- 
verted wars into rebellions, and confiscated estates that ought to 

actnally a Tight to Older the military to drive out hia tenants. And this right was 
in ftot ezeridaed at two of the eviotiona to which I have so frequently referred, those 
of G-lenveagh and Batbeore. 

This employment of the power of the executive to aid iu the extermination of the 
people ooenra, and has occurred frequently enough to identify, in the minds of the 
people, EngUah power with their oppression. It has excited, the indignation of many 
conserratives. Michael Thomas ifauler might be termed a bigot in his attaohmeut to the 
prindples of Toryism. Yet he thus wrote upon this subjeot, when Irish eviotions were 
neither os frequent nor as oruel as they have beau since. Writing in 1829 of “tho 
notable soheme,” even then propounded, “ of thinning Ireland by emigration and 
monopoly, the object of wblcb, however disguised, was to obtain for the proprietors a 
greater surplus produce.” He oontinues ; — 

” In dosing my remarks I would put one or two plain questions. Is a systom which 
oan only he supported by brute foroe, and is kept up by oonstont blood-sbeddlng, to be 
perpetuated for ever ? Are we still to garrison a d^enoelesa ooontzy in behalf of those 
whose property was, generally speaking, originally conferred on the special condition of 
residenoe, but whose desertion occasions all the evila under whioh she has groaned for 
centuries i — prapertg so treated, that it viould not be worth a da^t purchabe were the 
propridara iU eole proteelore. But they ore aware that their absence is halonoed by the 
presence of a body of military and police, which enables them to coudnot themselvea 
with as little apprdiension as lemorse. The possessions of entire empire would he 
lost to their owners, were such oonduot general; and are these so meritorious a class, 
that their utmost demands arc to he extorted from a distant and suffering country, and 
iliemselves protected in the open neglect, or rather audaoious outrage, of all those duties, 
on the due and reoipiooal discharge of which the wholo frame of the sooial system ia 
founded 1 If they persist in this course, let them do so, but let it bo at their proper 
peril I Bet them urge their own rislms, and defend their own outrages: the British soldier, 
who is ready to bleed in the battle in which his couutzy’siutorest or honour is at stake, is 
too noble a being, methinks, to be degraded virtually into the exactor of the enormous 
rents of the absentee, which his desertion often inoapaoitates the wretched tenants ffom 
disdbaiging, or to ‘ clear ’ his estates of human beings, when it may please him to utter 
the flat flxim afar. X saj 1 would leave them to settle this as they could, only that it 
would be practioelly difficult to sever their case fi'om such as have fair olmms upon 
puhlio protection.” — Irdand and its Soils. Pages 161, 162, 

M i c ha el Thomas Sadler believed that the only Irish landlorda who were guilty of 
deaxancea were the absentees, 
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have been protected. The later fiction has been as mischievous as 
the earlier, ifeither, indeed, was ever invoked except for the 
purposes of oppression and wrong. The native Irish were not 
given the protection of subjects, though they suifered the penalties 
of treason. We never hear of our identity with England when a 
diiference is to be made to our loss. And on this land question the 
result of our incorporation with the freest and most liberal nation in 
Europe is this. A state of things exists in Ireland which would not 
be endured in England for one year. If Ireland were an indepen- 
dent country it would long since have been set right. If we were 
a dependent colony, or a mere subject dependence of the British 
Crown, justice would be done to us. If we were the subjects 
of any other civili2ed government protection would be given to 
the occupiers of the Irish soil. But just because we are advanced 
to the benefit and dignity of a partnership ^vith the British nation 
a system of land tenui'e is maintained entirely unsuited to our 
condition, and which no other conceivable form of government 
would condemn ua to endure. 

And now, my Lord, I ask a^iln, is it really to be expected 
that such a state of things can last tor ever ? Is it not very possible 
that British statesmen, in their duty to their Sovereign, in their 
duly to that “ great and antiont monarchy,” in which they serve, 
may deem it the interest of England to enfranchise and conciliate 
the occupiers of the Irish soil ? It is impossible for them not to 
turn wistful and serious thoughts upon this island, which ought to 
he, which might be, the pride and strength of that monarchy, but 
wliich is now its weakness and disgrace. Jrerhaps they think of those 
strange words of Spenser that seem like inspii’ed prophecy — ^genius 
has its inspiration; — 

“Marry there have been divers good plots devised and wise counsels 
cast about for the reformation of that realm ; but they say it is the fatal 
destiny of that laud that no purposes whatever which, ore meant for her 
good, will prosper or take good effect, which — ^whether it proceed from the 
very genius of the soyle or influence of the starres, or that Almighty God 
hath not yet appointed the time of her reformation, or that ho reserveth 
her in this unquiet state still, for some secret scourge which shall by her 
come unto England it is hard to be known, but yet more to be feared.”* 

May not the ministers of England think that the days are come 
in which the question is to be decided — which are dther to be the 
time of Ireland’s “ reformation” or those in which if Ireland is any 
longer kept “ in this unquiet state,” some “ secret scourge shall come 
by her to England.” If ever English mmsters feel that this is their 
choice — ^the claims of Irish landlords will not have much weight in 
the decision. 

There are many to whom words like this will appear wild — ^bnt 

* Edmund Spnnssr, 1590 
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surely the calm aird thoughtful may foresee at least the possibility 
of events in which England could ill-afford to keep a disoontented 
Irish nation by her side. not English statesmen be wise 

enough to foresee this too ? Surely, my Lord, these ai'e matters 
for the serious consideration of your order. Secure as they think 
themselves in “ the overwhelming power of England,” the Irish 
landlords may refuse these concessions by which, if they had been 
left to themselves, they would long since have conciliated the good- 
mil of the Irish people. They may contemptuously turn from 
proposals such as mine with a self-satisfied notion that the British 
Parliament will never sanction such a plan as this. Are you so 
sure of this? Has such a reliance been never disappointed before ? 
In 1782 the whole policy of England to tliis country was absolutely 
reversed in the few hours which elapsed between the arrival of the 
Irish mail and the assembling of the House of Commons. We have 
seen events in Europe press on ivith startling rapidity to results which 
any man would have been deemed insane for predicting but one 
short year before. Who will guarantee us that British statesmen, 
even mose who compose the present Cabinet, will ahvays maintain 
the present treatment of the Irish occupiers at the expense of 
weakening the British power and disgracing the British name? 
What assurance have wo that a crisis may not arise in which the 
moat Conservative minister might feel it his duty to his Sovereign 
to purchase the loyalty of the Insh nation by conoessions of which 
the most sanguine nationalist may not now dream ? These things 
at least ore just as possible as the humiliation of Austria in a week. 
Be assured, my Lord, Irish landlords have no exemption from 
vicissitudee which shake dynasties and thrones. 

Might it not be prudent to contemplate the possibility of such 
things ? the prospect of a time when the Irisli land question might be 
settled by a hurried concession to popular demands, in which the safe- 
guards might bo omitted which could protect all real projirietary 
right? Am I wrong in simng that one day or other iJiis land 
question must ho settled? If it must be so are there any persons 
more interested than the landowners in having it settled soon ? 

If wc ourselves were free from the prejudices which a familiarity 
with this state of tilings has produced — of we could see it for the 
first time in some foreign country, would we say that it could be, 
or that it ought to be, upheld ? 

I have frequently been struck by perceiving the impressions made 
upon the minds of Iiishmen when a consideration of what they see 
in other countries elevates their views of such questions to a point 
from which the nusts and fogs of local prejudices arc overlooked. 
Let me quote a passage supplying a striking instance of tMs from 
the writings of a gentleman whose authority your Lordship vrill not 
altogether despise. The writer is now in a position aloof from all 
political discussions, but I am sure he never wiU be in any position 
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in which he will forget his love for his country, the character of 
which he has done so much to sustain. I quote the words of the 

i jresent Loi’d Chief J ustice of Ireland. They ivill, at least, tell us 
low an Irishman and a man of genius feels when he is compelled to 
contrast the condition of other countries ivith that of his own. 

In Tuscany — Tuscany which Englishmen despised as submitting 
to the yoke of despotism — ^in Tuscany over the downfall of whose 
government Englishmen rejoiced — -in oppressed and enslaved 
Tuscany the Irish traveller saw the homes of the peasant proprietors 
that spangle -with comfort and industry the heights that overlook 
the v^ley of the Arno. lie saw the terraced gardens to which 
earth has been borne up the steep by the toil of the peasant who 
knew that the fruits of his industry were his oivn. He saw what 
fixity of tenure had done there. He thought of the miserable Irish 
serfs at home — ^whioh of us have not thought of them when we saw 
comfort, and contentment, and hapiiy cottages in otlier lands? — and 
emancipated from the poor prejumcea that press upon us in Ireland, 
he ivrote: — 

“ It is proved that the tenants holding by leases are prosperous ; the 
occupiers of patches at a rent, miserable ; while it must he carefully 
remembered that the small farmers refei'red to as successful and productive 
in their industry, are proprietors, not rack-rent tenants. 

“ It is not creditable to the colloetivB wisdom of England to attempt 
nothing on a hold and cmnjprehensive scale for the social improvement of 
Ireland. And as the evils under which she groans, or many of them, 
spring from the mode in which the land is held, and miserably or not at 
all cultivated, or suffered to lie waste, the attention of the legislature 
should be directed to the means calculated to remove and abate these 
deplorable evils. 

“ If the existence of what is called tenant right bo productive of good 
in Ulster, the principle should be feoarUssli) applied to the other provincea.” * 

Let me cite one testimony more. A similar effect is produced on 
the minds of Englishmen when the contrast is foi’ced on them between 
Ireland and other countries in which there is a reformed land tenure. 
The quotation I am about to make trill illustrate the statement I 
have made as to the opinion prevalent even in tlie venerable seats of 
English learning. In. some o f the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
fellowships have been endowed for the ex^iress purpose of enabling 
their holders to travel, that they may bring back to their society 
whatever wisdom or experience they can gather in their observar 
tion of foreign countries, A gentleman filling this position, aetually 
travelling and observing in discharge of a collegiate duty, has left 
on record his impression of this contrast: — 


* Wbiteside^ Italy, 
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“The Msh, who moke such good colonists when they emigi-ate, 
would, with a system of free-trade in land, make equally good citizens at 
home. The enormous tracts of -waste lands would soon be brought into 
cultivation, as the mountain sides of Saxony and Switzerland, as the sunny 
plains of Prussia, and os the low lands of Holland have been under the 
same invigorating system. , . . If Stein and Hardenberg had been 
ministers of England, depend upon it they would have endeavoured long 
ago to introduce into Ireland, at least, that system which has raised the 
Prussian, Saxon, and Swiss peasantry from a social condition analogous 
to that of the Irish poor, to one which renders them worthy of being 
regarded as examples for the consideration of tlio world,” 

“ Where the Irislinjon can make himself, by industry, a proprietor of 
land, and where ha is not shackled by middle-age legislation, he becomes, 
immediately the most energetic and conservative of colonists. He there 
acquires faster than anyone else ; he effects more in a day than anyone 
else ,* and he forces his rulers to write home to England — as the G-overnor of 
South Australia did some years ago — that the Insli are the most enterprising, 
orderly y and success/id of all the colonists of those distant lands.^ 

Were wo to enable the Irish tenant to make himself a proprietor, wo 
should in twenty years alter the character of Ireland. The peasant 
would become conservative, orderly, and industrions ; the moor and waste 
land would disappear ; cultivation would spread its green carpet over the 
hogs and mountains; and the now unhappy island would become a 
powerful arm of Great Britain. .... The Irish farmers, who 
now send over their savings to the English Savings’ Banks, or liide them 
among the rafters of their barns, woidd soon buy land ; and Ireland, so 
fertile, so admirably situated to carry on an immense trade with America, 
would soon become one of the most productive and prosperous islands of 
the sea. This is no fanciful picture. No country has yet changed 
tenants-at-will for small proprietors, without being vastly benefited, and 
benefited, too, as surely Ireland would be.”t 

“ Is there any country in. Europe, cither Idngdom or republic, 
depending or independent, free or enslaved, which may not afford 
us a usefnl lesson ?’'t 

Eranoe has long since taught the world the terrible lesson of the 
ills to which feudal oppression of the occupiers of the soil may lead. 
She is teaching it now the noble lesson of the power tdiat resides in a 
people who own and occupy their own soil. Belgium points out 
to ns how a great population of small farmers who are owners in fee 
can live in comfort on a soil not blessed by nature as our own. No 
traveller can pass through its garden fielcb so rapidly as not to see 
what the ownership of the land, by the people, has done, even in 
inferior soil. In Germany we remember Prussia, and -the great 
and noble measnres which, more than 50 years ago, made those who 
had been serfs the owners of the soil. It was thq emancipation of 

Xb not more than verified by the tostimomeB X have cited from. Bishop 'K.eme and 
Arthur Toung^ (aaie, pages 194, 19£, and 186), 

t JTii^s Sheiai Oanaitvn of the Maropean People. 

Z Bi^p Berkeley’a Qiueniit. 
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her peasant occupiers that nerved the arm of Prassia to keep “ the 
free, the German Rhine," when Blucher led the “ landwehr” against 
the might of Napoleon’s power. Had Prussian statesmen been slaves 
to the “ right divine of fimdlords,” the Prussian monarch would not 
now be the cshief of the Fatharland. The edicts of Stein and 
Hardenber^ and not the needle-gun, won the battle of Sadowa. 
Even from^ussia we hear, in the decree that has emancipated the 
serfs, the voice that tells us that the days ai*e gone by when in any 
country the rights of property can mean the slavery of man. 
In the Alpine vaUies, in every Swiss defile, we see in the bold and 
hardy freemen whom we meet, how happy may be the peasants who 
have won their land by the sword, and divided it among themselves. 
In Tuscany — enslaved, benighted Tuscany — as our presumption 
dares to call it — Irishmen look with surprise, and — ^when they think 
of home — ^with grief and shame, upon the luxuriant evidences of the 
wise legislation of Leopold the Reformer, and wish that some ruler 
as despotic and as enlightened had given to Ireland that fixity of 
tenure which has carried cultivation far out on the swamps of the 
Maremma, and has made cottages and gardens, and corn fields, and 
vineyards cover the hill side. There is not a country in Europe 
from which we may not learn. All forms of government reproach 
the miserable iUlberality of our land legislation . All forms of reli^on 
join in the rebuke of our wretched bigotry. Every communily in 
Europe, “ either kingdom or republic, depending or independent, 
free or enslaved," Catholic, or Lutheran, or Protestant, or Greek, 
can point to the Irish Catholic peasant, kept as a serf in his own 
land, denied the right of tilling the soil for himself — ^to the Irish 
exiles, driven “ sorrowing and rduotant” from their native land, and 
can upbraid us with these victims of that landlordism which in 
every other country in Christendom has given way to the claims of 
justice and civilization. 

I will ask once more of your Lordship is it possible for any man 
to believe that this Irish land (question must not be adjusted one 
day or other upon principles which will give to the occupier some 
property in the land ? Is it possible for it so to be adjusted on 
terms more favourable to the proprietors than that which I have 
prOTosed ? 

1 pray you to observe the almost universal opinion in favour of 
peasant proprietors. Remember that the phrase “ peasant pro- 
prietors,” involves a system which means that we shall have no 
great landed estates — that the class of landed genfry, as we now 
understand it, shall no longer esdst. A compulsojy sale of the 
landed property of the country, in some form or other, is the only 
mode by which such a plan could be carried out. Do not despise the 
opinion which has grown and is growing in favour of such a plw. 
Do not believe anything impossible which shall he found essen^ 
to put an end to “ Ireland’s desolation." I am not now appealing 


s 
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to any selfish interest. Some of the Irish landlords have said they 
are 'willing, on certain terms, to assent to a compulsory sale of their 
estates for the purposes of parcelling them among such propi'lelors. 
Full justice is not al'ways done to the old proprietors in such trans- 
actions ; and very probably if Irish landlords^ were unwise enough 
to allow the opinion against them to acquire the strength that 
would carry such a measure, they might find as little considera- 
tion shown to secure them the full value of the estates as was 
manifested in the act which public opinion sanctioned for the sale 
of incumbered properties. But, I say again, I am not appealing to 
considerations of self-interest. I am addressing my argument to 
those who, even though they might be willing to sell their own 
estates, might yet desire to see a landed gentry in Ireland retain 
their position in the country. 

I propose to give to the occupier the most essential of the 
advantages of peasant proprietorship, without the slightest inter- 
ference with the position of the landowners as they now are. In 
doing so I answer all the arguments, and they are powerftil ones, 
of those who urge the necessity of making the oooupier the actual 
owner of the soil. Give to every Irish tenant a lease for sixty-three 
years at a fair rent, and the arguments that are carrying conviction 
to many thoughtful minds of the necessity of a peasant proprietorship 
lose more than half their force. 

Let me say, my Lord, that it is impossible to deny the great 
power of those arguments. If the advantages that are pointed out 
as following from a peasant proprietorship can only be obtained by 
parcelling out large properties into small fee simple estates, 
they are unanswerable. 1 believe I have suggested a mode by 
which we can obtain most of the advantages of “peasant pro- 
prietorship,” without destroying the infiuence of the landed gentry 
of the country. If such a measure were passed that gentry would 
still exist, and would still exercise all the legitimate infiuence which 
station, and premerty, and education will always possess among the 
Irish people. The advantages of peasant proprietorship are, that 
you give to the occupier confidence, security, and the pride of owner- 
ship. But the mere payment of a rent is not necessanly inconsistent 
with all this. All that we must do is to give the occupier a tenure 
long enough to make him feel that he has a real and substantial 
property in the soil, and at a rent so moderate that he will feel sure 
of being able to pay it. If we accomplish this he really becomes a 
" peasant proprietor,” although he has a landlord and pays a rent. 
I have already pointed out that there is reason to think such a pro- 
prietorship is the one moat adapted to the habits, and even best 
suited to the wishes, of the Irish occupier of the soil.'* 

I propose, in truth, a compromise between fhat system of tenancy 

* AtUs note to page 267. 
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at will, which at present exists in Ireland — a system which all the 
intellect and thought of Ireland and of England, and of civilized 
Europe, has condemned, and that system of ''peasant proprietor- 
ship’’ which has been advocated by the men best calculated to guide 
and influence public opinion, and which to many persons appears 
the only escape from the admitted and the intolerable evils of oar 
present system. 

This proposal of compromise the advocates of territorial rights in 
Ireland indignantly and scornfully reject. Might not their enemy 
exult and say — “ Quos Deus vult perdere prius nementat.” 

I may, perhaps, with more chance of attention, submit these very 
same ooservations to those who urge the institution of a peasant 
proprietorship as the only remedy for the grievance which is destroy- 
ing Ireland. I ask of them, to consider whether that grievance 
would not be substantially redressed by a measure which would 
give to the occupier a long and a secure interest in the soil ; and 
whether it is wise to press any farther proposal in the face of the 
difBculties that surround it. 

I take up the words I have quoted from Mr. Mill.* There must 
be a " transformation” of the Irish tenants at will. Into what are 
they to be transformed? Mr. Mill answers — “they must be trans- 
formed into landed proprietors, as far as circumstances permit.” I 
propose a species of proprietorship which can be created without any 
violent interference with the existing rights of property, and without 
removing the class of landed gentry from their place in the social 
system. This modified proprietorship would, 1 believe, secure most 
of the advantages which would result from giving to the occupier 
an absolute estate in fee simple, while it would avoid the difficulties 
and the objections by which the latter proposal is encountered. 
Perhaps I may even say that this is to effect the transformation “ as 
far as circumstances admit.” 

It is quite true that the value of “ a peasant peopbrtt ” — . 
I use the word in distinction from “ peasant proprietorship” — ^would 
depend upon the difference between the rent the occupier paid and the 
real value of his farm. At present I propose to make none. But the 
industrious tenant would soon make that difference a great one. In a 
few years the rent would bear a comparatively small proportion to 
the property which would have been created in his farm. I adopt 
the words of Lord Rosse. I propose to give him at once one of the 
“privileges” of proprietorship, that of creating a property in the soil. 
By giving the occupier that privilege I take 'nothing from the 
landlord except the power of prohibiting improvement on his land. 

But I am now addresang your Lordship as representing the 
landlord interest in Ireland. I ask. you to reflect ou all that has 
been said, or all that can bo said, in favour of a measure that would 


* Ante page 260 . 
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boldly establish peasant proprietorship in Ireland, and then I ask 
you to remember that 1 have not proposed for the tenant an 
interest beyond that which is commonly granted on many of the best 
regulated properties. Long leases are universal both in EnglaTi ii 
and in Ireland, of all lands on which the tenant is expected to 
improve. Even villa sites will be let on the most strictly entailed 
estates for a lease at least of sixty-three years. I might say that 
this very principle justifies the granting of such a lease to every 
Irish farmer. "We are one hundred millions behind England in the 
improvement of the soil. The nation has a right to expect that sum 
to be laid out upon the land. But I am not now arguing this, I 
am calling your attention to this — have proposed a term for the 
tenant, by no means extravagant or imusual. There are many 
proprietors living, whose sons would come into the reversion of the 
leases which I propose to grant. Bemember that the only suggestion 
inade for an arrangement like this, was one that contemplated a 
peimetuity to the tenant with a fee-farm rent. Perhaps, my Lord, 
if the question is ever to be adjusted, it was no desire to trench on 
landlord privileges that made me fix on the number of sixty-three. 

1 know that mei'e are those to whom all this will seem almost like 
raving. There are landowners who will say, “ no one will ever dare 
meddle with my absolute rights 5 it is not a question of compromise.” 
Men in all ages and countries have talked so, and generally they 
have “ talked the loudest and the fiercest” at the very time when 
changes were at hand. Believe me, we might as well think of 
re-enacting the penal laws as of maintmning permanently our present 
system of land tenure in Ireland, or of averting legislation which 
Avill give to the Irish ocoupiers a property in the soil 

I will he told that such a measure is impiacticahle. So it may. 
But nevertheless it will most assuredly be realized, as numbers of 
impracticable things have been. "W^im Grattan I recognize no real 
“ impracticability” in politics, especially in relation to the affairs of 
the island in which we live.* The establishment of an actual 

* “ We are apt to oemoeiye publie oases impraotioable — everyOiing ’bold and radical 
m the tka^t of pvhlio redrew is considered impracticable." 

“ I remember -wbeii a deolaration of right was thonght impraotioable ; when tbe 
indepandenoe of the Irish Farliameot was thought impiaotioable ; when tbe establish- 
ment of a free trade was thought impraotioable j when the rertoration of the judicature 
of our peers was thought impractiaable ; when an exclusion of the legislative power of 
the English Privy Ooundl was thought impracticable j when a Uraitea mutiny bill, with 
Irish ai-ticlos of war in the body m it, and a deolaration of rights in its front, was 
thought impraotioable ; when the formation of a tenantry bill, saenring to tbe tenantry 
of Ireland their leasehold interests, was thought impracticable ; and yet these things 
have not only come to pass, but form the bases on wbiob we stand. Haver was there 
a conntry to wbicih tbe argnmant of impraotioability was less applioable than Ireland.”— 
Speeoh in tbe Insb House of Commons, September 2nd, 178o. 

The measure of which Grrattan thus vindicated tbe praoticability wss— the eommutsr* 
tiou of tithes 1 1 

The personal caeolleotion of many of us eould supply a catalogue as long as Grattan’s 
of ‘'impracticable measures which have not only oome to pass, but wnich form the 
basis npon which we now stand.” 
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system of peasant proprietors in Ireland is not as impracticable 
as the obtaining of the elective franchise by Boman Catholics was 
the year before it was granted ; as the abolition of close boroughs 
was in the eyes of the Duke of Wellington in 1830; free trade 
in com in the eyes of Lord Melbourne in 1840 ; or even as household 
suffrage was in the eyes of most Conservative politicians last year. 

I ask of landowners who ^vill not rest on this blind and un- 
reasoning confidence that no change is possible — ^whether the 
change I propose be not the very least which could be proposed 
really to remove the evils which have made the condition of our 
Irish land tenure the scandal and disgrace of England throughout 
Europe. If we do not effectually remove these evils we are as far 
from settling the question as ever. Such a measure as I suggest 
would remove them. Your Lordship, indeed, appears to think 
that I give very little to the tenant when I do nothing more for 
him than to entitle him to a lease of 63 years at the fair value of his 
farm. It does, I admit, seem strange that a remedy so slight, an 
interference with the landlord so inconsiderable, should redress 
mischiefs so terrible, wrongs so mighty as those winch I describe. 

Yet such a measure would do an the occupier asks. It would 

f ive him security for his industry and his home What a world of 
uman misery and human happiness is compressed into the view- 
suggested by these latter words 1 

There is a sense in which it would do nothing for him — ^it would 
take no portion of the property — of the landlord’s property— -to 
confer it upon him. He must still pay the landlord the full value 
of his fields. It would deprive the landlord of nothing fi:om which 
he can honestly derive a peouniary benefit — ^it would only take 
away that odious power of oppresrion 

“ Which nought enriches him, 

But makes the tenant poor indeed.” 

It would give that tenant — I have adopted Lord Bosse's words — 
the great “ privilege of proprietorship,” that of improving the soil, 
with an assurance that the fruits of his industry would be his own. 
But this privilege would be in his hands but the means of creating a 
wealth which otherwise would not exist at all. If I may borrow 
Lord Dufferin’s graceful imagery, it would be the fairy wand by 
which new wealth would spring into existence. The property 
which would enrich the tenant would not be taken from the owner. 
It would actually and liteinlly be a new creation of wealth. The 
improvements effected by the tenant’s industry would be an 
addition to the tenitorial resources of Ireland as completely and 
absolutely as if new acres had lismi from the sea. 

All that the Irish tenant asks is to be allowed to create that 
wealth — ^that you will place in his hand the “ privilege,” by the use 
of which he -will at once enrich the country, the lanmord, and him- 
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self. We would do much for the Irish occupier when we gave him 
an opportunity of creating and gsuning a property in the soil of his 
native land — when we offered him at home that field for his industry 
which he is now driven to seek in far off lands, beyond the western 
main. We would call into existence a new Ireland for the industry 
of the Irish people. We would call into cheerful and industrious 
action those human energies which over the wide surface of Ireland 
are now fretting and wasting in idleness and discontent. It is by 
the exercise of such energies that God has willed that his earth 
should be made fit for the habitation of civilized man. All glories 
of human civilization, all grandeur of human greatness owe their 
origin to labour and to industry far humbler than that of the Irish 
peasant in his fields. And therefore it is that all history bears 
witness to the almost inconceivable results which have followed 
from social changes, apparently trivial, but which were in reality 
mighty movements because they emancipated the industry of man. 

The knot that binds the arm of a giant may be a knot which the 
hand of a woman could untie. A pivot that a child may move may 
stop the machinery that lifts enormous weights. The statute that 
would give a lease to every Irish occupier may seem hut a little 
one. Yet who can calculate the results that would follow from 
assuring the millions of the Irish people that when they worked in 
their fields the fruits of their industry should be their own. 

I deny, then, my Lord, that even in its immediate and material 
effects the measui-e I suggest would do nothing. I ask you to turn 
hack to the pages in which I have quoted the descriptions of what 
the industry of Irishmen, when encouraged, has done. Read the 
accounts of the reclaimation of the wad mountain given us by 
Bishop Keane* — read that of Sir William Osborne’s Whiteboys, 
so vividly detailed in the pages of Arthur Youngf — and then tell 
me what would be done in Ireland if industry like this were let 
loose upon her fields. 

But above, far above, all these immediate material advantages I 
place the great moral, and social, and political good. Above all, 
the measure would elevate the Irish occupier to be a freeman from 
a serf. It would do so when it would give him security for his 
industry and his home. 

“ The hour that makes a man a slave. 

Takes half his worth away.” 

Even this gives but a faint idea of all wo could do for the Irish 
occupier when we would make him Independent. I have written 
in vain if the thoughts of this do not suggest themselves to the 
mind of every reader. 
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I have no wish to repeat or dwell upon the proofs which incoH' 
testably establish that which indeed inevitably follows from the very 
statement — that the condition of the Irish tenant at will is one of 
serfdom. I have not cared to give more of the individual instances 
of oppession than were necessary to realize to the mind the actual 
life of those who are thus placed. To multiply instances is only to 
kindle passions which I would much rather allay. If there be any 
one who hesitates to believe in the abjectness of that slavery, 1 will 
ask him to read over once more the dismal story 1 have extracted 
from the records of a court of justice, of the death of Denis Shea, 
the poor homeless boy* — to read it as it is told in the calm and un- 
impassioned language of a judicial sentence — to remember the estate 
on which this occurred — and to form from this one example his own 
judgment of the extent to which the occupier of the soil is held in 
thraldom by his master. 

Sut the fact of his serfdom is not denied. So far from being 
denied, it is avowed in all the publications in which the present 
state of proprietary rights has been defended as something so holy 
and inviolable, that not even for the most pressing national exigency 
must it be touched. It is written legibly and plainly in all our Irish 
statute law of landlord and tenant — in that ejectment code which 
as I have shown Irish landlords have framed specially for them- 
selveS.t This penal' code was never fitted, it was never intended, to 
regulate any civilized relation of landlord and tenant. It is a series 
ot ikases harshly enforcing the rights of the lord against the serf. 

Let me say, my Lord, that which 1 ought, perhaps, to have said 
before, that you cannot measure the effects of this serfdom upon 
national wealth, even by its discouragement of permanent improve- 
ments upon the soil. His insecurity of tenure, in many instances, 
actually creates in the mind of the tenant a terror of appearing to 
be comfortable lest any indication of this nature should invite a 
raising of the rent. Where this feeling exists, it is needless to point 
out it discourages even the industry of which the tenant is permitted 
to enjoy the fruits, that which would realize its return within the 
year. Insecurity of tenure prohibits improvements, but it grievously 
discourages even the annual cultivation of the farm. 

Is it possible, my Lord, to say that the mere security of tenure, 
the assurance that no matter what show of comfort, or even wealth 
he made, no one could ask him for an increased rent, would not do 
much directly to improve the physical condition of the Irish occupier 
of the soil ? 

This serfdom is one from which it is impossible to raise the 
occupier so long as his landlord has the uncontrolled and arbitrary 
power of driving him from his country and his home. No matter 
what rights or privileges you confer upon the tenant, so long as this 
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continues he is a slave. “ A slave,” to use the words of Arthur 
Young, “ in the bosom of written Eberty.” * That slavery is not 
the result of any positive or written law. If it were it would be 
more endurable. It springs from insecurity of tenure ; and under 
our present law insecurity of tenure must exist wherever the land- 
lord pleases. Our law does not, lil<e the old feudal laws, make the 
occupier a serf. But it gives the landlord the power of making him 
one at his will. The landlords boldly, and openly, and fairly tell 
us that Uiey are determined to exercise the power. 

Let us lay aside for a moment all consideration of direct material 
advantages, and calculate, if we can, the moral good that would 
result to the owner, the occupier, and to all classes of the community, 
from putting an end for ever to the serfdom in which the mass of 
the people are held. To how many heartburnings, and hatreds, 
and slowly-consuming enmities would we put an end. I believe it 
impossible to over-estimate the influence which such a measure 
would exercise upon the chai'acter of the whole nation. No country 
can escape the evil effects of holding the mass of the people in 
slavery. Ireland has felt in all ranks of her society, in all her social 
system, the mischief which inevitably results from the presence of 
slavery in the land. Rank exhalations rise and poison the moral 
atmosphere of the nation which has within its borders such a 
curse. Upon those more immediately concerned the effects are 
disastrous. We do our best by such a system to foster in the tenant 
all the vices of servility, of cunning, and of treachery and revenge — 
the servility in which even manly spirits are compelled by hard 
necessity to cringe to power — ^the cunning by which our nature 
teaches weakness to evade and cheat the oppression in which might 
tramples upon right — the treachery and violence by which outraged 
humanity often vindicates itself in “ the wild justice,” or, it may be, 
injustice, “ of revenge." These are the lessons which we teach the 
occupier when we make slavery the condition of his occupation. 
Of the landowners I will only say that never yet have the masters 
of slaves been found fitted to discharge the duties which are 
imposed upon the higher classes of a free state. But the evil does 
not end here, great as it would be even if it did. The public 
opinion which has learned to tolerate the presence of serfdom, loses 
its purity, its energy, and its power. The opinion that defends it 
becomes demoralized. Familiarity with unresisted and unpunished 
oppression blunts those instincts in the breasts of nations which 
ought to be quick to detect, and sensitive to resent, the most minute 
approach to national or individual wrong. There can be no free 
nor honest public opinion in a country in which the great mass of 
the people are not free. 

I forbear to pursue a subject which would admit of a far more 
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extended illustration. But even in a moral point of view the 
measure would do much not only for the Irish occupier but for the 
Irish nation — which would elevate the tenant from serfdom, and 
bring to his home at last the only bmancifation which can make 
the lightest difference in his lot. 

I cannot admit, therefore, that my proposal does little for the 
tenant, although it takes nothing from the landlord. It is just 
because it does so much for the tenant, and so much for the 
nation, at so little cost to the landlord l^at I believe it to be an 
adjustment of the land question which it would be the interest of 
the Irish landowners to make. 

Let me say, my Lord, you offer me one compliment which truth 
forbids me to accept. You are pleased to say that when you read 
what I had to say against the landlords “ you knew the worst." 
But surely, my Lord, you must feel that this is not so. How 
many topics- of disquietude have I carefully avoided, or lightly 
touched r Do you expect that others ^Till have the same forbear- 
ance? If the discussion of this question passes from the limits 
of calm enquiry withiu which I have endeavoured to confine it, do 
you think that others will not use the subjects of exasperation which 
1 have avoided? Are there no opportunities for strong appeals to 
■violent popular feeling in many of the scenes of the last twenty 
years? Can we expect that they will not be used? Oris there 
any rational gro\md for supposing that if popular agitation on this 
subject acquired intensity and strength, popular feeling would be 
satisfied by a measure such as I propose? Believe me, my Lord, if 
the landed proprietors are unwise enough to leave open for the next 
five years the question between them and the Irish people, the hill 
that will settle it -will be drawn by very different hands from mine. 

I have no mystery in these words. Any one who looks round 
on what is passing in the world can judge as well as 1 can. 1 
believe it impossible, in. the present condition of human afrairs and 
human opinions, long to maintain a system of land tenure in defiance 
of the wishes of the Irish people for a change; and beheving so, I 
am sure that the sooner that change is made the more likely is it to 
be a just and a careful one. Within the next few years — we kno-w 
not how soon — events may happen which will force on English 
statesmen a settlement of this question, and a settlement vmich 
will be framed to satisfy ■the supposed ■wishes of 'the Irish people. 

But if I am wrong in this — ^if no change is to he made in our land 
laws — if the old system of tendtorial ascendancy shall obtain a 
renewal of its lease of Ireland’s " perennial desolation" — then, I am 
quite sure, we will have an emigration fi-om Ireland, in the view of 
which all that has already been ■will seem trifling. Vague hopes of 
I’edress, they know not from what quarter, are now floating in fshe 
minds of the people. Undefined imaginings of a coming deliver- 
ance are agitating in secret the heart of many an Irish occupier of 
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the soil.- If these hopes be once more doomed to disappointment; 
if nothing is done to protect the right of the people to live 
at home — ^if there is no future for Ireland bat a continuance of 
the same system of government which has now for two centuries 
kept our people serfs — ^the Irish race will desert their country with 
almost one consent, and there will be an outpouring of that people 
from their homes, so vast and so appalling, as to startle the most 
careless into the conviction that it is not safe to play or trifle with 
a subject which really involves a nation’s life. 

“ What will be the end thereof” no mortal man can tell; but 
most assuredly he is a man more bold than wise who looks out upon 
the darkeniim clouds, and sees no cause of anxiety in the present 
state of the Irish laud question. 

Yet, I believe there never was a question of such magnitude 
that could be so easily adjusted. Many influences — of which the 
higher wisdom of statesmanship would make use — dispose the Irish 
people, if not to loyalty to peace. Assure them of j ustice on this land 
question and you will do more to crush disaffection than you can 
by aU the troops you can pour into the countiy. But let no man 
persuade you that ever you will detach that people from any and 
every cause that is only hostile to British authority, until you can 
secure to them the means of living in comfort and freedom in their 
own land. 

Would to Godl — I say it, my Lord, earnestly and solemnly — 
Would to God! that I could see the rights of Irish properly and 
the Irish people reconciled — the old feud for ever at an end — and 
the gentry no longer feeling themselves, as too many feel, as aliens 
dwelling in an unftiendly land. Is it vain to hope that something 
may be done to effect this ? 

jt have already said that “time is eveiything in tlie adjustment 
of this question, althongh it be one that has convulsed Ireland 
for 200 years. The concessions which this year would be grate- 
fully received os a measure of conciliation, in four years hence may 
be scornfully regarded as the offers of weakness and fear."* It 
may be that we have not even the four years to adjust this 
question with dignity and self-respect I do not allude to any 
supposed danger from treasonable movements in Ireland — ^move- 
ments which, so long as we are isolated from the rest of the world, 
England is strong enough to crushf — I hope not unwise enough to 

* land Ttnvre, p. 104. 

+ 1 have already, on a former Oocaedon, adveited, aafar aa I thought I ought to do, 
to that atmuge confederation whioh for two years so strangely agitated and alarmed 
the country (Laaut Temm, pages 9, 10 ; preface to 3rd adilaon, pages 13-20). Evm 
if the time were come when I ooruld write upon this subject wiwout reserve, this 
would not he the occasion for doing so. 1 am quite sure that a moat iustructive lesson 
could he drawn from a sketch whiw would fairly and impartielly trace the progress— 
so far as it has been revealed— -of that marvellous oonspiraoy, and the means, so far as 
we knew them, by whiob, in spite of the most powerful counteracting inflnencea, it made 
its vaj amoi^ the Irish people. 
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treat with contempt. It is naeless for ns to inqnire whether the 
conspiracy against which the Government made such ^reat prepara- 
tions be really crushed. You do not destroy disaffection when you 

Truth oUiges me to say that sudi a slcetoh would give a very different impreaeion 
both of the nature of that organization, and the motives and character of its leaders, 
from that supplied hy the representations which have been coloured by the passions 
and the fears of the upper classes of this country. 

It is of importance that those who are intrusted with the government of Ireland 
dtould form a oorrect estimate of this element which does unquestionably exist, and 
which is beyond all doubt a danger in the sociat state of Ireland. The most in^rtant 
lesson we can learn from it is the facility with which the hatred of the Irish exiles 
to British authority can be brought to aid and enconrage the designs of those who plot 
against British authority at home. It was in the combination which was effected for 
the first time between <he disa&cted population in the United States and home dis* 
content that both the power and the danger of Fenianism consisted. It was a 
combination that might easily have been foreseen. Nevertheless its actual realization 
is a firot of the full importance of which I fear a very inadequate conception is enter- 
tained. It is scarcely too much to say that at this moment the great mass of the 
Irish race, in whatever country they are scattered, or wherever ehanca has fixed their 
habitations, are united in one vast league against English power. 

It is mere obildishnesa to affect not to see this. It is the most monstrous of 
absurdities to despise it. Far wiser would he the statesmanaMp which would see in 
this Bometiiing like the preparation of that " secret scourge" which Spencer prophesied 
that Ireland, if not “reformed,” wonld one day infliot on England. 

As to the strength of this confederacy in Irriand I have already pointed out that 
we have no means of forming any estimate of its numbers. But when the public are 
assured that it is contemptible, we must judge of the worth of snob assnranaes by 
the preparations for resiatanoe which Government thought it neoessary to make. 
That there did exist in Ireland a formidable confederation it is impossible for any 
one who has observed the course of events for the lost two years to doubt. It is, of 
courso, a totally difihrent thing to say that any confederation in Ireland could 
cope with the power that could instantly he brought to crush any attempt at open 
revolt. I only say that, whatever be their madnese, or whatever he their secret plans, 
there is in Iralsad a zeiellioaB confederatioa strong enough to be formidable, or at 
least to give just cause for anxiety and alarm. 

I am equally sure, that wo will be entirely misled if we give credit to those statements 
which represent the conspiracy as entirely confined to the lowest dass ; as induding 
no one even on a level with the suhstantial tenant fanners of the country. The 
confoderation is, perhaps, only the more formidable because it is not headed by men 
taken, like Hr. Smith O'Brien and Lord Edward Fitzgendd, from the gentry and the 
aristocracy of the conntry. To a treasonahie movement in Irdand sudi leaders give 
no r^ strength, they often were its weakness. Bnt the confidence would he an utterly 
f^e one wMoh would suppose that the Fenian confederacy has enrolled in its ranks 
none but the lower orders of society. 

Still more falsa and dsngerons would be the rdiance on the assertion that there is no 
honesty or rincerity of purpose in those who have originated this movement. The stories 
which at first represented the Fenisn. organization as a mere banditti, bound together 
for pill^e and massacre, now find oredeoice with no sane man. Those who formed it 
incurred, no doubt, the guilt— it may be, the tremendous guilt — of planning an armed 
revolution. They contemplated the destruction, not merely of English Govemment, 
hat olsa the destruction of all those territorial rights which English power has 
nudntained. Wioked and wild as men may deem these projects, there have been 
those in all ages and in all countries who have engand in similw derigns wltir unaelBah 
motives, and who have been formidable exactly as they have been sinoere. Whatever 
is to be said or thought of thoae who in Ireland engage in such projeoto— let ns not 
deomve outselveB. We have to deal with men thoroughly in earnest— man who have 
perauaded themselves that in entertaining such projects they ore acting the part of 
true patriotism. 

I know that it is r^nrded as “ drsloy^ty ” to suppose it postihle tiiat any hut the 
haae-minded can be drawn into an attempt to auhverttire exiating (mbr of tfah^. Tet 
in iWand sn^ an. attempt has never yet been omahed witbont me disco veiybSng soon 
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put down treason. You do not destroy treason when you put 
down an organization. The conspirators remain even when the con- 
spiracy is crushed. You have still in Ireland members of the old 

made ttiLt there were engaged in it edf-Baorifloing devotion and ohivaJiy— which attract 
even admiration and respect. No man now speaks of Lord Edwora Fitzgerald, ,of 
Bobert Emmett, or of Smith O’Brien, as the fierce passion of loyalty described 
them at the time when they joined in treasonable designs. The worst crime of mis- 
govemment is that it drives into these guilty projects many, very many, of the high 
and generous spirits who are the most I'eady to revolt at oppression. “ Curse on tte 
laws which deprived me of such subjects,” was the bitter exoliunation of an English 
monarch who saw how Irish “ traitors” fought against him. Far deeper might be the 
ourse pronounced upon the system which has made “ traitors” of many of those who 
have snffisred the inevitable doom with which every government visit those who plot in 
vain against its power. There are men now sufibring the most degrading penalties of 
convict prisons, gifted with all the qualities which, in a happier country, would have 
made them valuable citizens and servants of the state j and who, even in the course 
that brought them to that doom, risked all that was dear to them in life for a cause 
which they behoved to be that of their country. I watohed the demeanour of these 
men as they received the sentenoe which oondemned them to a penalty almost as ter- 
rible as that of death. It was not possible to obeerve it without the persuasion that 
these men had oonfldencs both in the justice and in the reality of the cause for which 
they soared. 1 do not know that the annals of defeated treason con supply examples 
of men submitting to tWr fate with more of the resolution of martyrs — sustained under 
sentences which seemed to kih all hope in life by a stem and wild fimatioism, which 
no one but themselves oould understemd. 

I write these sentences with no reference to those who are now enduring those 
sentanoes, but only booauae I am sura that it is nf vital importanoe that we should 
estimate fully all the strength that is arrayed against our present system of govern- 
ment. We have to deal with a disaffection whioh has engaged in its cause self- 
sacrifica and devotion, and political fanaticism whioh will indnoe men to risk and to 
dare much. Wo may denounoo their projects as those of robbery and plunder— we 
maybrand that wbiohtbey oaU patriotism os a sanguinary and heinous crime. All this 
will not alW the fact, or remove from the cause of disaffeotion those moral qualities 
whioh our unfortunate misgovemmsnt has allowed to he enlisted on its side. 

I am sure that one of the elemonta whioh every one ought to oonrider in dealing 
with Ireland is the existence of a treasonable organization, ounsiderable even in its own 
strength ; formidable in its alliance with the universal disaffection of the Irish race ; 
attracting to its oause many of the sympathies whioh exist in the human heart for those 
who ore supposed to rebel against wrong ; and numbering in its ranks many, very 
many men abated by an earnest, a sincere, and a Belf-saormolng devotion to the cause 
which they believe to be the cause of their country's freedom. 

I am quite sure also, that in writing these sentences, disclosing that which I believe 
to be the real danger, I am far better and more truly disoharging my duty to the 
Bovereign and the country, than if by denying the possibility of honesty, sinoerity, or 
love of country among tiioBe who have engaged in the oause of revolt— I were In 
reality to oontribute to deceiving those who guide our national afihtrs, and I am 
perfeotiy persuaded that to disparage “ Fenianism” as the mere scheme of pillage, or 
denounce it as a mere device of swindlers, is to practise on those whose duty it is to 
deal with the condition of Ireland a great and a misobievons deception. The more you 
condemn^ both the prqjoots and the means by which thqy were to he effected, the 
stronger is the argument gainst the system of government whioh engages in su^ 
projeots men with the quaUtles of earnestness and sinoerity whioh fit them for higher 
and better things. 


It wonld be foreign to the subject of this note to allude to statements whioh have 
been made of the treatment which these political prisoners are reeeivlngin the carry- 
ing out of thrir sentenoe. Yet every one who cares for the honour of the oonntry 
must hope that soma authoritative oontrodiotion will be given to statements whioh 
have exalted the indignation of many of tiie most resolute In their detestation of 
treason. The oomments ‘which have appeared, on this sn^eot, in SamdmU iVeau 
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organization, waiting anxiously for another and better opportunity — 
men easily ooUecteu whenever that opportunity comes. You mve 
scattered throughout the countiy the disbanded militia of revolt. 
It is in “ some moment of England’s weakness and depression," in 
the words I have already quoted, that concessions may be extorted 
far more extensive than those which would now “be rec.eived 
with gratitude and exultation.’’* But when I point to changes 
that ore possible, even within the next few years, lam not speaking 
of any nsing of the Irish peasantry against the disciplined troops 
with which England now holds our country. I am speaking 
of world-wide complications, which may at any moment arise — 
complications which, when they do arise, will most assuredly place 
England in a different position to the Irish people and to the liish 
land question from that in which she stands now. 

It is vain to hope that in the present session of Parliment any 
real settlement of this great question can be attained. And yet, 
my Lord, I write with a deep conviction — I might almost add, 
mth a dark foreboding — ^when I say that English statesmen of all 
politics win act unwisely if Parliament separate without some real 
honest attempt to reconcile the Insh people to the cause of England. 
Is it possible, even yet, to offer them a pledge of earnestness, of a 
sincere desire to redress those wrongs, which might be accepted by 
a generous and confiding people as a promise, on the fulfilment of 
which they were ready to depend? 

Let a royal commission he issued, directed to men in whom all 
classes of the Irish nation may have confidence — let its proceedings 
be framed upon the precedent of that which inquired into the con- 
dition of the Irish poor in 1834. It should not confine itself to 

Letter, the oldest, and certainly not the least mfinentUl, of tiie Ldsh OonserratiTa 
joomala, express feelings srhioh are entertained hy many whose opinions in politics 
that jonmal represents. 

In The Tleafor the OdtieSaee I quoted the following passage irom the Spectator ! — 
“We a^ any decent ^glishman who has caiefnlly reM Mr. Iiuby’s speech, whether 
that ie the sort of ebaraoter that oonld not live under constitnilonal law * Whether 
that same man, bom smd bred in England, would not have been a respectable citizen I 
Whether In the United States he might not have been as loyal as Sheridan, or in 
^nada as U’Aroy McGhee t Iheu why not in Ireland ! Simply because the Engiish 
liberals, who day by day hannonize English legislation to the wants of English li&^ 

. . . . refuse, or ri^er negleci^ to bring Iridi l^fslarion into accord with Irish 
wants.” 

X added — "This would, I venture to say, he realised by any generous man who 
would read the poeme and ballads in which Oharles Kichham, pne of the prisoners 
now undergoing his sentence of penal servitude, has given expression to a eyrmpathy 
wi& all that is heauriful in nature, and ail that is gentle and tme in humanity. The 
writer of these poems had qualities of heart and intdleot which surely deeeirved smother 
fats.” — Srd edition, p. 100. 

The writer of these ballads is now, if the statements made he true;, undergoing 
nnutteraUe degradation. Do all Englishmen forget the indignation which the nar- 
rative of Silvio PeUico kindled in the heart of the English nation 1 Well would it 
he for Charles Ejiokham and his associates if they could be transihrred to the fiirtress 
of Spielheig, and softo only what Silvio PeUico endured. 

* Edinbiirgh Bemea, ante page 361. 
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collecting the opinions of landlords and agents in a room in Dublin 
Castle. Trusty delegates of that Commission should visit each 
locality in Ireland, and invite the poorest tenants to come and speak 
for ^emselves. It is only by enquiries from the people themselves 
that ever you will know the whole truth. Honest efforts ought to 
be made to ascertain what is really passing in the minds of the 
population — ^to oolloot all the facts connected with emigration and 
evictions, and the tenm*e of land. If such a commission were now 
issued. If it were placed in honest and efficient hands — before the 
next session of Parliament, a body of evidence and information 
would be collected, which would supply grounds for legislation, 
which no one could gainsay or resist. 

In the mean time, let a short act be passed, staying all arbi- 
trary evictions for one year. If sucb measures were adopted now, 
and adopted in such a manner as to convince the Irish people, that 
they came from the purpose of a good and honest heart to do them 
justice — all that enquiry might show to be justice — even after all 
the failures and all the disappointments they have endured — they 
might still trust and wait before they finally abandoned aU hope of 
redress from the British Parliament and the British Crown. 

Is not the occasion worthy of such an interference? Never 
could om: Sovereign do an act more worthy of her own Ma- 
jesty — ^never one more calculated to strengthen the foundations 
of her throne, and conciliate to her government the Irish people, 
than that of sending to Parliament a message, announcing the 
issuing of such a commission, and recommending the enactment I 
have described. 

This would indeed bo the message of peace to Ireland. Time 
and history may yet reckon and record the sum of all the mischiefs 
„ and miseries it might avert. 


With these sentences, my Lord, 1 might dose this letter — at 
least with the addition of a few words acknowledging, as I do most 
cordially and sincerely, the kind (I must add, considering the view 
you take of my proposal), the generous manner in which you 
^ good enough to speak of myself. That kindness would, in 
itself, almost enoonrage me to add a very few words upon a subject, 
the last to which I would wish to advert, that of my own motives 
in writing as I have done. A disoussion in which my name was 
mention^ in an illustrious assembly, makes it, perhaps, fitting that 
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T should do so. I should certainly regret if I had marred even my 
imperfect advocacy of a great cause by indiscretions of language 
Avlucb would fairly expose me to rebuke. 

There is a fiction which supposes that I can know nothing of 
w'hat passes in the chamber in which your Lordship and your 
brother Peers deliberate upon national af&irs This is one of the 
venerable fictions which injure no one, and in which I would, 
under any circumstances, be ready to believe. In the present in- 
stance I really know nothing, except certain comments attributed to 
a noble lord in the public newmapers, and on those publications in 
the newspapers I oner a very few remarks. 

Sentences have been quoted from one of mj tracts, as if they 
contained something peculiarly improper. I believe I cannot better 
I'eply to such criticism than by quoting the entire of the passage 
upon which, I cannot help saying, some “ excellent indignation” 
has been tlu'own away. Surely what I have written hM been 
strangely misunderstood. No one interested in the peace and 
tranquillity of Ireland ought to blame me for telling the people 
that they had the means in their own hands of obtaining redress 
from the British Parliament. In the few words of introduction, 
in which I offered to the consideration of the public the actual 
provisions of the measure which I suggested, I wrote ! — 

“ I believe that if such a measure as I propose were once fairly and 
honestly adopted, by those who represent the landlord interest, it would 
be gladly accepted by the whole tenantry of Ireland os the final settle- 
ment of a question whiobhas for generations torn and distracted Ireland — 
a question which, while it remains unsettled, makes the life of every 
Irishman less happy than it ought to be. 

“Bnt I do not hesitate also to avow my perfect and unfaltering belief 
that a measure such as this is within the reach of the Irish people them- 
selves. I am not one of those who have much faith in the achievement 
of any great good for Ireland by that which is termed Parliamentary 
action. I have great faith in the power of truth and justice ; and, when 
it has truth and justice on its side, in the ultimate triumph of the popular 
will. I cannot hdp entertaining a clear conviction, that if, tbmwing 
over all subterfuge and compromise, the Irish people were deliberately, 
distiucly, and energetically to declare their resolute determination in 
favour of fixity of tenure for the occupiers of the soil, three years would 
not pass until, in the Imperial Parliament, a measure embodying the 
principles of that which I suggest would become law. 

it could be carried by a mutual agreement among all classes in- 
terested in the land of Ireland, it would most assuredly be the great 
charter of Ireland’s prosperity and peace.”* 

I prefaced these observations by a statement which I have already 
in this letter repeated and endeavoured to enforce. “ If popute 

* qf Temire, p, H — Lord DtuiBany’s Speech,— Eeb- fifi, 1867. 
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feeling be thoroughly aroused on the subject, it may be that the 
landowners of Ireland will never again see a measure proposed for 
popular acceptance with such a jealous respect for their rights." 

1 repeat every word of this. I do not expect the great mea- 
sure which will secure fixity of tenure to the Irish people to be 
carried or even advanced by any action in the English Parliament 
on the part of Irish representatives. Apart from all other reasons, 
it never can be carried by debates in a listless and a reluctant 
assembly — an assembly^ indisposed to all Irish discussions except 
those which affect the interests or engage the passions of English 
parties. Before “ Eixity of Tenure” can do this it must become a 
power in the State. The influences which will compel the settle- 
ment of this q[ueetion are influences far above the tactics of 
Parliamentary warfare — influences which neither ministers nor 
Parliaments can control. Thoughtful men who have watched over 
English history have seen that the days are gone by when Parlia- 
ment controlled the opinion or the sentiment of the nation. Its 
function is every day becoming more and more that of registering 
national decisions already pronounced outside its walls. 

But if I do not believe that parliamentary discussion can do 
much even to aid the advent of justice on the land question to the 
Irish people, I am quite sure that it is not possible for any number 
of v^ement declarations on the part of any number of Irish 
landowners, who have seats in cither House of Parliament, to 
do anything to prevent it. Surely, my Lord, he knows nothing 
of the elements that are involved in the struggle of a people for 
the right to live in their own land who can gravely express a hope 
that a few words from a Prime Minister, in reply to an appeal from 
an Irish Peer, will put an end to the demand for tenant right, or 
even extinguish my poor Plea for the Celtic JRaoe, 

“ Hi motus animorum atque hseo certomina tanta, 

Pulveris exigui jactu, compressa quiescent.” 

I have, my Lord, a very tincere respect for both prime ministers 
and peers, but such language makes me wish that a scene for one 
of the frescoes of the new palace had been taken from the reim of 
the Banish conquOTors of England. The illustration is an old one, 
but there may be, it seems, some new wisdom to be learned oven 
from the lesson that Canute’s courtiers had too much sense to wait, 
without chai^ng their position, to be overwhelmed by the waves. 

Bnt, my Lord, I said more. I said; — 

“ I cannot help entertaining a clear conviction, that if, throwing over 
all subterfuge and compromise, the Irish people were deliberately, tiearly, 
and energetically to dedare their resolute determination in favour of fixity 
of tenure for the occupiers of the soil, three years would not pass until a 
measore embodying the principles of that whidi I suggest would become 
law.” 
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I did not go on to fill up the details* becsause I did not wish to 
suggest or to ofier advice when it was not my province to do either. 
But surely no one could misunderstand what 1 meant. 

The example of the Bnglish Corn Law League is before the 
Irish people. By earnestness and angleneaa of purpose that organi- 
zation won the repeal of the com laws from the proudest and most 
powerful aristocracy in the world. K the Irish people were to 
imitate that example. If those who have their confidence were to 
combine the tenant farmers of Ireland into onegreat “ tenant league 
if such an association were to use all rightfvd means of influencing 
public opinion, both in Ireland and En^and, to collect and authen- 
ticate all the instances which prove the need of protection for the 
occupier of the soil — ^to do, in a word, all that such an association 
might lawfully and honourably do to press on the Bntish Parlia- 
ment and nation the claim of the Celtic race to live in their own 


land — I do not believe that in the presence of the moral power of 
such an association our present system of land tenure could last 
three years. 

I know that there is but little prospect of such a combination of 
popular power. The causes wliich would prevent it are many. 
Foremost, perhaps, among them is the persuasion that lias taken 
hold largely of the popular mind that constitutional eiForts to obtain 
redress are useless. 1 advert to the subject because I have been 
challenged to ex^in the sentences I have quoted. I will only say 
that I do not believe that it is a good or wholesome sign for the 
country when subjects that have a strong hold upon the popular 
heart yet seem to cause no visible excitement — ^when no voice gives 
utterance to feelings that arc not the less deep because they are 
suppressed.* 

T do not know that an allusion to the remote possibility of such a 
combination was a very serious offence. 

Hard words against myself, in wliatover assembly they are 
uttered, I can very cheerfully pass by. In angry criticism upon my 
proposal I only see the prejudices which, upon the subject, I 
expected everywhere to meet. I recognize, indeed, those which 


* I BBS, -wilili BQtne Burprise, the views I have srpressed confirmed in a quarter from 
wbioh I scarcely expected it. In a pubfieation generally attributed to a very influen- 
tial Conservative — one of the first selected for office by the present Governmont — I 
meet the following passage: — 

"Kearly half a century has elapsed ranee the cry of 'Justice to Ireland’ was a 
watchword through the land, and the voices of many who then uttered it ats silent ibr 
ever, but still it ascends like a wail above tb^ graves I Then it was for equal rights 
and fiberty,now the Irish nation only asks tbs bare permission to exist. Notbingindioates 
more plainly the miserable condition of Ireland than the utter apathy with which the 
recent attempt to get up a Refiirm a(ptaUon was received. Public spirit it d^, dad 
those who are not looking for a revolution fi:om beyond the Atlantic, sit down in hope- 
less apathy, despairing of any good result from attemptiiig to reform or move that 
Biitim Parliament which has so often disappointed tnie countrVs expectations^ and 
turned a deaf ear to her reiterated appeals for justicB.'—Jraiand,* Mer PittetU Omdifion, 
it) Cause) and iU Jlemedie*. 

T 
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once I entertained myself. I am even content to have motives 
imputed to me the most foreign from those which influence my 
thoughts. I am not sure whether I am by one writer included 
among those who, in meddling %vith tins question, “ seek political 
capitm, or profit, or notoriety or by another among “ clover and 
briefless barristers, knonring and probably caring nothing about 
rural affairs, or the real relations of landlords and tenants, but seized 
with a sudden zeal for tenant right and a seat in parliament ;”t 
but I do ^ow that by the latter ivritcr, one who assumes — and, I 
doubt not, truly — the honours of the Irish Peerage, I have been told 
that I have proposed a measure “of which I appreciate the ludicrous 
and preposterous inequality in operation as well ns in justice.” I have 
observed with some curiosity tliat scarcely any one can write on 
the side of our present system of land tenure without assuming that 
every one who says a word against landlord dominion must he 
influenced by some personal or imworthy motive. It is the old 
story of our poor human natm-e. It has been truly said that 
“tyranny contracts the mind.*’ The same effect appears to attend its 
advocacy, as if there were in the very fact of defending class injus- 
ties something that unconsciously warps even better natures towards 
that Avhioh is rancorous and mean. Cci'tain it is, that those who 
undertake the task very geno'sflly fall into that peculiar style of 
argument which has only one reasoning and one perception — ^thafc 
of being positive that every opponent must be base — a singular 
phase of human thought which has been well described as “the 
offspring of a union, not uncommon, though unnatural, between 
interest and spite.” $ 

No man worthy to approach this great question ought even to be 
ruflded by criticisms like these. But I do not therefore the less 
appreciate the generous testimony borne by your Lordship when 
you say that much as you condemn what I have written, you firmly 
believe that “ I have written disinterestedly.” You do me only 

i 'nstioe in this belief I laa.^ have something to lose — certainly 
lave nothing to gain by setting against me prejudices that ai'o all- 
powerful in the influential classes of Irish socaoty ; and if we cannot 
pass through this discussion without these miserable imputations 
of personal motives, I think I may appeal to those who will judge 
me as you have, by that which I have written, whether anything 
I have published on this question hears any of the marks by whiw 
such motives are sm’e to be betrayed. 

If I had not some confidence, not merely in the justice but in 
the reality of my proposals, I would scarcely have devoted to the 
subject the time and labour tliat I have did. No person, I think, 
will charge me with having written to meet the views or suit the 
oonvenionce of any political party. I do not tlfink I am open to the 

* j&Bttiwrw to Mt. BiUt'i Plea. By a Land Agent. 

•f" Tfie Jrteh BijUouUjf, By au Irisli Peer. 4- Lord Biongluun. 
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accusation of having ap2)ealcd to popular prejudice or passions. 
Patient anti laborious iuve.stigation of documents and proofs — 
careful verification of statements, by a reference to the chronicles 
in which information is to be found — ^these are not tlie usual 
resources of those who write merely to win popular applause. This 
is the course of one who desires to make his appeal to reason and 
to thought. The task which aims at no higher end than that of 
stirring the iiassions or winning the favour of the multitude is 
surely a less labourious one than this. And those who will remem- 
ber that I have been compelled to tmvel over exciting topics, will 
be, I think, the most ready to admit that I have endeavoui-ed to 
temper and moderate the language in which I must, of necessity, 
express strong feeling, and state occasionally facts calculated to 
excite. I felt when I began to write, as well as I do now, that the 
subject is “ one upon which tliere is littde temptation to any one 
who entertains the views which I do to write." I was perfectly 
prepared to “ be harshlv judged by prejudices which arc now all- 
powerful.” “ I knew tLat by many the suggestions I made would 
be denounced as invasions of the sacred rights of property.” That 
by many more they would be branded as “impracticable and wild."* 
X would not have been willing to encounter all this if I had not 
a strong faith in my own convictions. Least of all would X have 
been willing to place myself in the position of stanfling alone as 
the advocate of “ impracticable and visionary schemes. If there be 
any character from which any man of common sense would shrink, 
it is tliis. Believe me, my Lord, I was not insensible to the 
warning a great man has given those who “hazard schemes of 
government, except from the seat of authority." However mistaken 
or mischievous men may think the views I have expressed, no fair 
man who judges me by that which I have written will believe that 
anything but a deep conviction of their truth has prompted me to 
write as I have done. 

Let me say once for all how I came to write. Two yeara ago I 
had formed views of the land question, os, I suppose, most persons 
in my position have. I was satisfied of that wliich lies on the very 
surface, that insecurity of tenure is a great evil. I was convinced 
that compensation for tenants’ improvements was just and right ; 
but when I saw the people flying in masses from their homes Lfelt 
that really to understand the question we must go deeper than 
all this- — that there must be some mischief deeply rooted in our 
social system, which in a country blessed with advantages like onrs 
produced results so strangely contrary to everything which the laws 
which regulate the history of nations, or the conduct of classes or 
individuals might lead us to expect. 

An accident turned my thoughts more intensely in this direction. 
Travelling on a southern railway I witnessed one of those scenes 

• Latid Tenure, p. 85. , 
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too common in our country, but wlucli, I believe, no familiarity 
can make any person of feeling witness without emotion. The 
station was crowded with emigrants, and their friends who came 
to see them off. There was nothing unusual in the oocuiTence — 
nothing that is not often to bo seen. Old men walked slowly, and 
almost hesitatingly, to the carriages that were to take them away 
from the countiy to which they were never to return. Railway 
porters placed in the train strange boxes and chests of every shape and 
size, sometimes oven small articles of furniture, which told that the 
owners were taking with them their little all. In the midst of them 
a brother and a sister bade each other tlieir last farewell — a mother 
clasped passionately to her breast the son whom she must never 
see again. Women carried or led to their places in the carriages 
little children, who looked round as if they knew not what all 
this meant, but wept because they saw their mothers weeping. 
Strong men turned aside to dash from their eye the not unmanly 
tear. As the train began to move there was the uncontrollable 
rush, the desperate clinging to the carriages of relatives crowding 
down to give the last shake hands. The railway servants pushed 
them haci — vre moved on more rapidly — and then rose from the 
gronp we left behind a strange mingled ci'y of wild farewells, and 
prayers, and blessings, and that melancholy wail of Irish son’ow 
which no one who has heard will ever forget — and we rushed on 
■with our freight of sorrowing and reluctant exiles across a plain of 
fertility, unsurpassed, perhaps, in any European soil. It was a 
light matter, but still it was something in that pictui'o — close to us 
rose the picturesque ruins, which seemed to tell us from the post 
that there were days when an Ii-ish race had lived, and not lived 
in poverty, upon that very plain. 

These are scenes which surely no Irishman should see ivithoul 
emotion. The transient feeling they may excite is but of little use 
except as it may be suggestive of thought. It was impossible not 
to a^ why were these people thus flying from their homos, desert- 
ing that rich soil I could not but feel that no satisfactory solution 
of the question had yet been given. I asked myself if it was not 
a reproach to those among us -whom God had raised a little above 
that people by the advantages of intellect and education if we gave no 
real earnest thought to such an enquiry ; and I formed a purpose — I 
almost made to myself a vow that I would employ, as far as I could, 
whatever littlo power I had acquired in investigating facts in 
endeavouring to trace the strange mystery to its origin. 

The pm’pose may have been an unwise one, but I followed it 
out. I endeavoured to recal to memory all that I had ever read, or 
learned, or observed, that could tlirow light upon the subject. I 
noted down all that I saw or heard that revealed what was really 
passing in the various grades of Iruih society. It is sti'ange hoiv 
many Uttie thhjgs that might pass unheeded, Avill, to a mind bent 
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upon one subject, suggest information. I carefully studied all the 
materials for forming a judgment which industry and observation 
could collect. I took many an hour from sleep to write down what 
I had thought or seen. While I was thus engaged, accident gave 
me an opportunity of becoming acquainted with some of the move- 
ments and the origin of that strange confederacy which — ^it is 
useless to deny it-— has proved the depth and the intensity of Irish 
popular ^saflfection. I had the opportunity of reading the docu- 
ments seized by the authorities, in which the confidential corres- 

f ondence of the planners of that movement had been preserved. 

was even obliged to study and understand the nature of the 
appeals which had such a wonderful cflfcct upon the popular mind. 
1 gained some further insight into the depths of Iiisli disalFection. 
I did believe that in reading the history of the past and observing 
the feelings of the present I had obtained, a view, even a 
clear view, of the causes which were driving the Irish people from 
Ireland. I even thought I could see a remedy. It is for others 
to judge how far I have been right in either; but, believing as I 
did, I think I would have been wrong if I had not given to the 
discussion of this great question, imperfectly us I was able to do it, 
a contribution which I had brought myself to think might be of 
use. 

I had no temptation to modify my views to meet those of any 
party. I took counsel with no one. I represented and I represent 
no opinions but my own. No person is responsible for anything I 
hove written hut myself. I had, perha]^s, a temjjtation to yield to 
some cherished prejudices in my own mmd with which I was more 
and more forced to believe truth was Inconsistent. I had a 
temptation to avoid or suppress conclusions by which I felt I must 
forfeit the good opinions of many whose good opinion and friend* 
ship I would have wished to keep. I wrote what I had thought 
out for myself. I did so with no intention of taking p-ort in any 
political controversy, except so far as this might be involved in 
an essay on that wliicb is, after all, a social more than a political 
purpose. I found that my proposal attracted the unfriendly criti- 
cism of many, whose even angry criticism I must respect. I could 
scarcely avoid explaining and defending it; and, as very often 
happens, I have been drawn into a discussion far beyond any limits 
of which I had ever thought. 

I do not regret this. It is no loss to any Irishman to be 
compelled to go slowly and minutely over the history of the past. 
Even as a study in political or social science, there are few subjects 
better worth investigation than those connected with the condition 
of tie Irish people for the last 200 years. Ireland in that period 
has but little history to those who know histoiy only as the record 
of the events which affect dynasties, and sovereigns, and govern- 
ments. There is much for those who place the real value of nistory 
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in the tracing of the things which make up the every-day life of a 
people. In this sense I know of no stranger or more instructive 
passage in the life of mankind than the story of Ireland, from the 
day when strange proprietors were sot over her confiscated soil. 
Her story — not in camps, or courts, or senates — but her story in 
her villages, her farms, ner farm-houses, and her hovels, in all the 
changes of her peasant life — in the relations between those who 
owned and those who occupied her soil — in the serfdom, and misery, 
and the oppression of the old race — in the effects which all this 
produced upon national industry and prosperity — upon the character 
and condition of all classes. When we can bring all this in one 
view before our mind we have a great historio picture, in the scenes 
of which we see something very diflferent from the mere images of 
beggary and crime — we see vividly pourtrayed before us the work- 
ings of all the elements and passions which create national happiness 
and misery — scenes which impress upon us the most striking illustra- 
tion of political and economic laws. May I stop to say, that surely 
we may perceive in that view those higher moral lessons which history 
teachep us, that sometimes, at least in national affairs, oppression 
and wrong are blunders as well as crimes. Who has profited by 
the grievous oppression of thg Irish people? What cause has 
prospered which that oppression was designed to secure ? The old 
people were crushed down to protect the English interest, the Pro- 
testant interest, and the new proprietors. Has the English interest 
been really upheld? If the most malignant and wuy enemy of 
Enland had devised the policy by which Ireland was to be reserved’ 
to be her “secret scourge” in some future day, could his aim have 
been more effectually worked out than it has been by the result of 
the very system of government which was justified by the plea that 
the interests of England must be upheld ? 

Has the Protestant interest been strengthened ? Ask the ques- 
tion in what sense we will, the answer is uie same. In the higher 
sense it must be, that the religion of Protestants has now less hold 
upon the inhabitants of Ireland than it had upon the day when men 
professed to protect and advance it by surrounding it with the 
odious prerogative of oppression and wrong. Even in the lower 
sense, there is no thoughtful man who will say that the Protestants 
of Ireland, with all their advantages of property and education, and 
social position, occupy the place in their own country which they 
must do if no unjust ascendency had. ever been attempted for them, 
and if no oppression had ever crashed down the people for their 
supposed benefit and in their name. 

Have the Irish landowners profited? This is the strangest 
chapter of this strange history. No country on earth has had the 
same opportunity which Ireland had of acquiring agricultural wealth. 
For seventy years before the repeal of the corn laws she enjoyed 
almost a practical monoply of the richest market for agricultural 
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produce in the world. The rapidity with which our exports of grain 
and animals increased within that period seems now almost incredible. 
A stranger who watched the progress of that trade would have said 
that the owners and cultivators of the soil in Ireland must be realiz- 
ing enormous gain.s. The manufacturing population of England 
were actually paying the cultivators of Irelantl a tribute each year 
of many millions for the food they sent them. Of that enoripous 
tribute the landowners received an immense proportion. The export 
was of the raw produce of the farms ; there was no deduction for the 
profits of the trader or the wages of the artizan. The Irish landowner, 
unlike the English, laid out nothing on the soil. His lands were im- 
proved and tilled entirely at the cost of the tenants, who gave him as 
rent the value of the entire produce over a miserable subsistence for 
themselves. He was exempt from the tax for the poor which fell 
so heavily upon his English fellow. All circumstances seemed to 
concur to place him in afSuence. At the close of this, which should 
have been the golden period of Irish agriculture — when landowners at 
least might have been expected to have heaped up riches — Ave had 
a starving peasantry, ruined tenant farmers, and an incumbered 
proprietory. Ruin seemed to stare the Irish landowners in the 
face ; a special tribunal was instituted to sell them out. Many, 
very many, of them were cruelly sold out. Many of the old terri- 
torial families were stripped of their estates. Manv owners who 
manage to retain their ancestral properties are struggling with the 
difficulties which appear, we might almost say by some mysterioas 
destiny, to depress the Irish landed interest below that of England. 

Is it too late for all of us to lay these lessons to our hearts? For 
English statesmen to learn that &ere is but one way of maintaining 
an English interest in Ireland, and that is letting all Irish 
affairs be managed with a single view to the interest of Ireland 
itself ? For those who have a zeal for Protestantism to see that its 
cause can never be served by nnjust ascendency, by unchristian 
intolerance and wrong? For us all to be assured that it is ‘‘ vain to 
form schemes for the welfare of this nation which do not take In 
all the inhabitants, and a vain attempt to project the flonrishing of 
our Protestant gentry exclusive of the bulk of the natives.*’* For 
our landowners to see that no class can have a real prosperity 
distinct from that of the nation — and that those who lay the founda- 
tion of their wealth or their power in the misery and discontent of 
the people are but building for a downfall, the ruin of which will 
be great in proportion to the massiveness and grandeur of the 
structure which they raise? 

I do not regret that I have been compelled to go back upon the 
retrospect of £:ish affairs which brings to us such lessons as these. 
For myself I have found in these enquiries an interest which far 


Bishop Borkeley, ante pitge 98. 
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more than repays me for all the labour they have cost. It may be 
that in the investigation of these details of our past history 1 have 
found something to convince a candid and impartial mind that when 
I pointed back to the policy of confiscation and conquest as the 
origin and source of our evils, I only spoke the words of soberness and 
truth. I know still " how hard it is to induce men to give to the 
social condition of Ireland the calm, the patient, the laborious, 
investigation by which alone the dilBculies of that problem may be 
understood.”* bTevertheless, my Lord, this vindication of my former 
treatise, which I have addressed to your Lordship, I offer to the con- 
sideration of all classes of my countrymen. The subject is one that 
deeply concerns us all. If I am right it is not possible to exaggerate 
its importance. In the earnest conviction that 1 have truth and reason 
on my side, 1 ask of those who are most strongly prejudiced against 
the slightest interference with proprietary rights, to weigh and 
judge of the reasons I have advanced. I know the strength of those 
prejudices. I know even the enmity which any one who encounters 
them provokes. I feel perfectly persuaded that there are men, 
good and honest men, who will regard with a personal resentment 
any man who has written as I have. Every man who attacks 
the prejudices that encircle wealth and power must be pr^ared for 
this. In one sense, therefore, I do not regard it. But I am far, 
very far, from being indifferent to the existence of such feelings. 
I feel pain at the thought that any of my countrymen should, how- 
ever unjustly, regard me as the assailant of their property and their 
rights. But I would not, to escape ten thousand times that enmity, 
wish the “Plea” I have offered for the “Celtic Race” to be unwritten. 
The time had come when it was fitting that all the truth of our social 
condition should be unsparingly told That Plea may be ineffectual 
to avert the mischief which a perseverance in our present system 
must bring upon us all. I coiud only give the warning ; I have no 
power to assure that it shall be heeded. But whatever is to be 
the future of Ireland, I shall ever feel a pride in the recollection that 
if I have taken a part in the discussion, the issue of which may 
decide her destiny, I have not taken the side of the great, the 
wealthy, or the powerful. I have advocated the cause of the poor 
and oppressed, and raised an earnest, although, it may be, a fe^le, 
voice for a people whom high-handed oppression is driving from 
their home. 

May I add that I have now fulfilled every task and every duty 
which I set before myself. I almost feel as if I were unoonsmously 
permitting myself to be draivn back into that thankless and, I fear, 
for Ireland, useless turmoil of political strife from whidi I had 
escaped. May I earnestly hope, that with this letter I may be 
permitted to close my share in the discussion. Deeply, vitally 


* Land Tenwe, p. 98. 
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important as 1 believe this question to be — convinced ns I am 
that there is no sacrifice fi.'oni which any Irishman on^it to shiink 
who thinks he can aid in its settlement; yet, perhaps, I may safely 
say that I have done my part. I cannot always withdraw myself 
from those which are the ordinary engagements of my life, and none 
but one who has tried it knows the harassing toil of writing on a 
subject like this while the livelong day is devoted to ocoMations 
sufficient in themselves to tax the energies of the mind — Juiberavi 
animam meam. I see nothing more than 1 can do ; and I may 
turn with a safe conscience to pursuits in which I will feel some 
little satisfaction in the consoiousness that I can follow them without 
wounding the fierce prejudices that everywhere raise their hissing 
crest in Irish society, and without incurring the enmity of those 
from whom it may be my interest and certainly is my inclination to 
conciliate good-wiLL 

And yet most assuredly I have written in no spirit of hostility to 
your Lordship’s order. I must, of course, be judged by what I 
have written ; bat writing to your Lordship I cannot help thinking 
that from the ivindows of your mansion you con look on scenes 
which may tell you that all my early recollections are associated 
with feelings not unfriendly to Protestantism or proprietary right. 
I would not part ■with those recollections for a great desd. But the 
more I chaiw them, the more grieved I feel that in the mind of a 
great, a generous, and noble people, both Protestantism and pro* 
prietary right are associated with oppression and ivrong. But in 
that wriich I have written, and that which I have proposed, I am 
content to be judged by time. I still believe that “he is the truest 
and best friend of proprietary rights in Ireland who aims at recon- 
dling them with the right or the people to live in thmr own land.” 
I have shown bow by a very little concession a huge mischief may 
be redressed, and a groat fend reconriled. If the legislation I 
framed was “ cunningly devised,” the whole device consisted in an 
effort to retain nearly all of proprietary right, and yet make the 
people free. I still think that when agitation on this question really 
arises “no measure wiU ever be oflered for popular acceptance which 
will so scrupulously respect the rights of landoivners” as does the 

a osal I have made. And when the day of settlement — of the 
ement of this land question — does come, it may be that calm 
and thoughtful men tvill look back upon these pages, and know 
not whethm: to wonder most at the moderation of the proposal or 
at the want of foresight of those who omitted to settle me quarrel 
of centuries upon such terms. 

That day of settlement, my Lord, must come. It -were the 
wildest dream of the arrogance of power to imagine it posable, in 
the present state of the world and of tlie opinion of mankind, to 
carry out to its completion the banishment of the Irish race. T^e 
system of land tenure which is inconsistent with their remaining 
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in tteir country cannot be maintained. There are great principles 
which, by an irresistible influence, control the events Avhich decide 
the fate of nations. There ai-e, in all human transactions, elements 
of power, the precise action of which wo cannot calculate, although 
we can with certainty foresee the result. All these elements forbid 
the exile of the old people. The great conscience of humanity 
would condemn that mighty wrong, no matter how many centuries 
had watched the progress of the injustice of which it would be the 
completion. And as surely as the thoughts, the feelings, the passions, 
and the conscience of multitudes have power over human aifliirs, 
so surely, some way or other, wiU the means be found by which 
the Irish people may dwell upon the Irish land. 

1 have the honour to bo, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s very faithful Servant, 

Isaac Butt. 


DCBiiiir, April Wllk, 1867. 
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